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INTRODUCTION 


The idea for this Handbook and Reader of Ottoman Arabic grew 
from a small seed. Originally, I had planned on an informal gath- 
ering with Geoffrey Khan, Rex Smith, and some fellow postdocs 
and students to talk about our respective Ottoman Arabic pro- 
jects. To my great astonishment, a number of eminent Arabic lin- 
guists agreed to join us when I presented the idea, and from there 
we started drawing in Ottoman historians working on literacy 
and experts working on other languages in the Ottoman Empire. 
Our intended small workshop thus grew into the first conference 
on the topic, which took place in the Faculty of Asian and Middle 
Eastern Studies in Cambridge in 2016. 

I had begun pondering the need for a volume focused on 
Ottoman Arabic after working on Early Modern sources in the 
Cairo Genizah, where the lack of reference works available to 
consult when working on these materials made for tedious check- 
ing of fringe dictionaries and dialectal grammar books. In my 
own experiences of being an Arabic student in Germany in the 
1990s, in a very traditional German philology department, the 
Arabic texts taught had a chronological cut-off in the late medie- 
val period. Students were provided with introductions to pre-Is- 
lamic poetry, Classical literature, and excursions into Muslim Ibe- 
rian authors, but a contemptuous attitude prevailed towards any- 
thing written from the 15th century onwards. 

Khaled Rouayheb (2015, 1) has summarised this attitude 
towards Ottoman Arabic in his description of the Ottoman period 


in the context of Arabic history as the perception of a “bleak 
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chapter of cultural, intellectual, and societal ‘decadence’ (inhitat) 
that began with the sacking of Baghdad by the Mongols in 1258 
and came to an end only with the ‘Arab awakening’ of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries.” When it comes to Arabic 
sources, this frame of mind is still quite wide-spread: more purely 
minded Arabic philologists might still recoil at the mention of 
philological work on these late Arabic sources characterised by 
vernacular influence and Middle Arabic orthography. This is why 
the gathering of like-minded people brought about much joy and 
an enthusiastic network of people who appreciate and work on 
Ottoman Arabic, who investigate literacies of Arabic in the Otto- 
man Empire, and who want to discuss the political, historical, 
and sociolinguistic circumstances behind Ottoman Arabic phe- 


nomena. 


1.0. Koineisation of Arabic in Ottoman Arabic 


Under Ottoman rule, we see a shift in Arabic literacy, and marked 
changes in the use of Arabic can be observed in various registers 
in contrast to earlier time periods. To a degree, this transfor- 
mation follows on from changes in the Ayyubid and Mamluk pe- 
riod, but occurs on a much larger scale and extends to a much 
larger number of vernacular features. 

The frequency with which these features occur depends on 
the literary genre of the texts concerned. Poetic, medical, and 
theological texts may show very few deviations from the norms 
of early medieval texts, whereas utilitarian prose in particular is 
marked by large scale introduction of vernacular and koine 


forms. 
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Some of the more frequent changes are tied in with the religious 
affiliations of the writers.' Although particular changes can be 
found in the case of Muslim writers, too, Christian and Jewish 
communities appear to have been less guided than their Muslim 
counterparts by the literary ideal of al-‘arabiyya. As a result, 
where appropriate, the writings of Jews and Christians include a 
larger number of colloquial forms than those composed by their 
Muslim compatriots. Especially when writers attempted to con- 
nect to one another on an emotional level, we see colloquial 
forms occur in correspondence, or vernacular forms may be used 
to render speech in court documents. 

Although Christian and Jewish texts may show a greater 
number of non-Classical forms than Muslim texts, due to reli- 
giously-anchored attitudes towards Classical Arabic among writ- 
ers of the latter, this does not mean there are no shared trends 
observable in all Ottoman Arabic texts. A methodological flaw 
haunting grammatical description of Judaeo-Arabic and Chris- 
tian Arabic texts is the method by which materials are compared 
to one another. Rather than comparing those forms which di- 
verge from the Classical inventory to comparable contemporary 
texts, i.e., other letters, documents, philosophical texts, etc., anal- 
yses often concentrated on divergences from Classical Arabic 
only, thus incorrectly marking shared confessional forms as par- 
ticularly Jewish or Christian. 

The reality of Jewish or Christian Arabic forms was thus 


compared to the ideal of Muslim Arabic. Yet, Muslim texts are 


' For a discussion on confessional varieties and their validity as a cate- 
gory, see Holes (2019), den Heijer (2012), and Wagner (2018). 
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often slightly more prescriptive, and many progressive language 
features do indeed appear to emerge first in Jewish and Christian 
texts. 

Language deviation is additionally facilitated by the use of 
a different alphabet—such as Hebrew, in the case of Judaeo-Ar- 
abic, or Syriac, in the case of Garshuni texts. The use of a different 
script appears to open avenues of orthography influenced by 
spelling conventions in the relevant contact language that are 


closed to writers only employing Arabic script. 


2.0. Shared Trends and Divergences of 


Koineisation across Confessional Boundaries 


Trying to answer the question of how the choice of alphabet in- 
fluences the writing of Ottoman Arabic, the texts in this Reader 
reveal a heterogeneous picture. Obvious differences become ap- 
parent in terms of orthography. Double spelling of consonants in 
cases of gemination occurs increasingly in Judaeo-Arabic sources 
from the later medieval period, but is largely confined to w and 
y. In the 19th and 20th centuries this appears to spread to all 
consonants, as in texts II.34 and II.36. Judaeo-Arabic texts of the 
later Ottoman period, in particular utilitarian prose texts, also 
reveal certain patterns of the realisation of short vowels that are 
hidden in Arabic script. The same can be found in texts written 
in Mandaic script, which, in addition to a large number of plene- 
spelled vowels, also reveals the dialectal pronunciation of suf- 
fixes, such as Classical Arabic -k as vernacular -¢. Yet, other texts, 
in particular those written in Garshiini, show an astonishing af- 


finity to Classical Arabic orthographical norms. 
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A divergent feature can be found in the spelling of otiose 
-alif. In Judaeo-Arabic, this appears in medieval works, such as 
the Bible translation by Saadya Gaon, but has been lost in docu- 
mentary sources. Christian utilitarian prose composed in Arabic, 
however, keeps this norm inherited from Arabic scribal tradi- 
tions. Another divergent phenomenon is the vocalism patterns 
frequently found in Ottoman Judaeo-Arabic sources. Whether 
these patterns are specific to spoken Jewish Arabic or whether 
the use of the Hebrew alphabet allows shared colloquial speech 
patterns which were later abandoned by the other communities 
to emerge still needs to be investigated further. 

The definite article preceding the ‘sun letters’ is most often 
not spelled in Judaeo-Arabic sources, but may also, albeit rarely, 
be missing in Christian and Muslim texts. 

The very frequent plene-spelled short vowels, defective 
spelling of Classical Arabic long vowels, 4 for Classical Arabic 
short /a/, and tafkim and targiq in Judaeo-Arabic correspondence 
and in Mandaic sources is aided by the use of different alphabets 
and Hebrew and Mandaic orthographical conventions. Ta’ mar- 
bita for ta’, however, occurs only in Christian letters, where it 
appears to be associated with the use of Arabic script. 

The replacement of interdental fricatives by stops and the 
omission of final niin of the nunation is shared in texts written by 
all confessions. 

When we focus on the morphological, syntactic, and lexical 
levels, the differences become somewhat less pronounced. For 


example, while the vernacular bi-imperfect and the written koine 
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form of lam as a general negation seem to emerge somewhat ear- 
lier in non-Muslim sources, they are common features found in 
texts written by members of all confessions. Pronouns and pro- 
nominal suffixes appear to be spelled colloquially mostly in non- 
Arabic alphabets, but the phenomenon occurs in Arabic script as 
well. 

The lexicon of non-Muslim writers often includes vocabu- 
lary from the liturgical languages of those communities, but these 
should be classed as register-specific loanwords. Utilitarian texts 
in all confessional groups, in particular, display a rich assortment 
of colloquial phenomena. 

Overall, most Ottoman Arabic texts show increased influ- 
ence of vernacular forms compared with medieval texts, and al- 
low greater access to the spoken language. At the same time, 
written koine forms become customary in the texts. 

In terms of shared and divergent features, the biggest fault- 
line seems to be utilitarian prose versus literary texts, rather than 
along confessional boundaries, although non-Arabic scripts addi- 


tionally facilitate the emergence of non-Classical forms. 


3.0. Notes 


Having met Efe Khayyat from Rutgers University at another con- 
ference and discovered our shared passion for Ottoman Arabic, 
the two of us set about organising another conference at Rutgers 
in 2017. With his support, more contributors to the volume were 
recruited. The meetings culminated in a third and final workshop 
at the Woolf Institute in Cambridge in 2019. 
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When we discussed what form the written output of the 
conference could take, the idea of a Handbook and Reader of Ot- 
toman Arabic emerged. The aim of such a volume would be to 
make a large number of short 15th—-20th-century Arabic texts 
available and easily accessible to students and scholars of Arabic. 
Commentaries would elucidate shared linguistic phenomena and 
language change reflected in the written sources. 

The Handbook section thus gathers articles intended to ed- 
ucate about a wide range of topics pertaining to literacy and ed- 
ucation in the Ottoman Empire. The Reader section contains sam- 
ples of texts provided by over twenty-five different scholars. 
Some of the texts were reproduced from other publications, with 
the obligation to leave them unchanged in this edition. Classical 
Arabic transcriptions and conventions were used alongside collo- 
quial modern counterparts. It was therefore not possible to em- 
ploy a homogenous transliteration system. This was somewhat 
difficult for me, conditioned by my Germanic schooling, but I 
have embraced the spirit of variationism. 

The articles in the Handbook section have the references 
added at the end of each article, while the references for the 
Reader section are gathered at the end of the volume. 

All texts in the Reader part that were originally composed 
in scripts other than Arabic have been rendered in Arabic tran- 
scription in order to allow access for scholars unfamiliar with the 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Mandaic alphabets. The transcription fol- 
lows the system developed by Werner Diem (2014), and serves 
to open up the original text to the uninitiated, especially to native 


readers of Arabic. In the transcriptions, no statements are made 
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about place of articulation or vowel quality or quantity, and no 
attempt has been made to provide a normalised Arabic version 
of the original text. 


The table below shows the transliterations for the Classical 


texts: 
| oy? d 
Ye b 4b t 
rs t bb aed. 
ras t, th é 
w j @ &, gh 
a h 3 F 
a h, k, kh 3 Q 
a) d a) K 
5 d, dh J L 
) E e Mm 
3 Z rs) N 
uw S r) H 
wo $, sh 4 W 
Ur S$ cS Y 
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I. HANDBOOK 


1. VERNACULARISATION IN THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE: IS ARABIC THE 
EXCEPTION THAT PROVES THE RULE? 


Michiel Leezenberg 


1.0. Introduction to the Ottoman Cosmopolitan 


Arabic, Charles Ferguson has famously told us, is—like modern 
Greek—a diglossic language, ‘high’ and ‘low’ varieties of which 
are used in different and complementary settings. Diglossia dif- 
fers from bilingualism in that it involves two varieties of the same 
language; moreover, the high variety lacks native speakers, and 
is acquired only in formal educational settings, and used only in 
official and/or written forms of communication. This diglossia, 
he adds, has proved remarkably resilient and enduring. Since 
their original publication in 1959, however, Ferguson’s ideas 
have been modified and refined: varieties of modern Arabic other 
than the two reified high and low registers have rightly been dis- 
tinguished; and the diglossic situation in Arabic, and even more 


in modern Greek, has been shown to be rather less stable and 
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more contested than Ferguson’s irenic picture would have us be- 
lieve.’ 

Here, I would like to suggest that we can fruitfully explore 
the topic of Arabic diglossia—and of the development of modern 
Arabic more generally—laterally, and in a comparative and dia- 
chronic manner. More concretely, when studied in their broader 
Ottoman and post-Ottoman settings, the diglossic constellations 
of Arabic and Greek turn out to be but two very distinct outcomes 
of a rather broader process of vernacularisation, that is, a shift 
from written classical to locally spoken language varieties, in 
which hitherto spoken languages started being used for new lit- 
erate uses, such as, most importantly, official courtly communi- 
cation, high literature, and learning. This broader process in fact 
occurred across virtually the entire the Ottoman Empire; its con- 
sequences are still visible in the Empire’s various successor states. 
Here, however, I will not discuss the case of Arabic in detail; ra- 
ther, I will briefly sketch the wider pattern of development, and 
leave discussion of the implications for the study of Arabic to 
another occasion. 

I take my cue from Sheldon Pollock, who has, famously, 
identified a number of cosmopolitan orders in the world of Latinity 
and the Sanskrit-based civilization in and around the Indian sub- 


continent during the first millennium CE; both of these orders, he 


' Ferguson has also identified a number of what he calls ‘myths’ about 
Arabic (or what we would nowadays call ‘language ideologies’ or ‘folk- 
theoretical beliefs’) among its native speakers; among the most im- 
portant of these, he argues, is the widespread, and ardently defended, 
belief that, despite all the dialectal and other varieties one encounters, 
there is but one single Arabic language. 
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further argues, went through broadly similar processes of vernac- 
ularisation around the year 1000 CE.” In Western and Southern 
Europe, this process yielded written Romance languages like Ital- 
ian, Catalan, and French; in South Asia, vernaculars like Tamil, 
Telugu, and Kannada were similarly promoted to written status. 
Thus, vernacularisation is not specifically or uniquely modern or 
European; it may occur at different times and in different places. 

The Ottoman Empire, as I hope to show below, knew a cos- 
mopolitan order similar to those of Sanskrit and Latinity; and it, 
too, went through a massive wave of vernacularisations, in the 
17th and 18th centuries CE. These vernacularisations, moreover, 
paved the way for the new, vernacular language-based ethnic 
identities and national movements that emerged in the course of 
the 19th century. In their earlier stages at least, these identities 
and movements developed largely, if not completely, inde- 
pendently of any cultural, ideological, or political influence or 
interference from Western or Central Europe. Thus, the widely 
held but rarely investigated assumption that national identities 
outside Europe were crucially influenced by European (and, more 
specifically, German) romantic nationalism and shaped by the 
categories of philological orientalism would seem to deserve re- 
consideration. 

Although many discussions of nationalism contrast the 
multilingualism of premodern empires with the monolingual ide- 
als and the linguistic standardisation of modern nation states, few 


empires can match the diversity and complexity of the early mod- 


? For a brief statement, see Pollock (2000). 
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ern Ottoman linguistic constellation. In the Ottoman Empire, Ar- 
abic enjoyed a high status as the language of the revelation of 
Islam and of Islamic religious learning; but it was not the only 
written language of prestige even among Muslims, let alone other 
population groups. Famously, the Ottoman elites recognised ‘the 
three languages’ (elsine-i seldse) that dominated literate commu- 
nication: Arabic for religious learning, Persian for poetry, and Ot- 
toman Turkish for administration and official correspondence. 
The latter, as is well known, was a form of Turkish with a large, 
if highly variable, proportion of vocabulary items and grammat- 
ical constructions borrowed from Arabic and Persian; being vir- 
tually incomprehensible to the uneducated masses, and deliber- 
ately so, it also served as a marker of social distinction for the 
Ottoman bureaucratic elites.* 

Christians living in the Empire had a number of classical, 
or sacred, languages of their own: in theory, Koiné Greek served 
as the language of liturgy and learning for all Orthodox Christians 
in the Empire, although some Orthodox communities used other 
ancient tongues, like Old Church Slavonic in the Balkans or Ara- 
bic in the Levant. Armenians, who had had their own church for 
centuries, used Grabar, or classical Armenian, as a liturgical and 
learned language; and Eastern Christians of different denomina- 
tions generally used Syriac, which had been the regional lingua 
franca in the Fertile Crescent prior to the arrival of Arabic, but 
by the early modern period had become a dead language, and 


was used exclusively in formal and/or written communication. 


3 Cf. Mardin (1961). 
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The spoken varieties of these languages had a rather lower sta- 
tus—so low, in fact, that, among Greeks and Armenians in par- 
ticular, one observes substantial language loss and a shift towards 
locally dominant languages or spoken linguae francae like Turk- 
ish, colloquial Arabic, or Kurdish. There is no evidence that this 
language shift was due to repressive Ottoman policies, as some 
nationalist historians have claimed; in fact, there is little evidence 
of any substantial Ottoman language policies prior to the last dec- 
ades of the 19th century CE. 

Among Ottoman Jews, the ‘Sacred Language’ (leshon ha- 
qodesh), a blend of Hebrew and Syriac, was the main written lan- 
guage prior to the arrival of large numbers of Sephardic Jews 
from the Iberian Peninsula in the late 15th and early 16th centu- 
ries. The main written language of this group was ‘Judaeo-His- 
panic,’ grammatically a calque of the sacred language with a 
large number of Hispanic lexical items; this was distinct from ‘La- 
dino’ in the strict sense, the commonly spoken variety of Judaeo- 
Hispanic, which was much closer to colloquial 15th-century 
Spanish.4 

Apart from these, there were also languages that had little 
or no written tradition like, most significantly, the Romance va- 


rieties spoken by several Orthodox Balkan Christian groups, Al- 


* Remarkably, Evliya Gelebi describes what he calls lisdn-1 Yahtid?, or 
‘the Jewish language,’ as spoken in Safed in Ottoman Palestine (Dankoff 
et al. 2011, 3/74); but this language turns out to be neither classical 
Hebrew nor Aramaic, nor any offshoot from the Sacred Language, but 
a spoken dialect of Judaeo-Hispanic. 
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banian, and Kurdish, not to mention a number of mixed lan- 
guages like the famous ‘Asia Minor Greek,’ which was almost ex- 
actly half Greek and half Turkish in its vocabulary and grammar, 
and the language varieties spoken by the Dom, or ‘Gypsy’, groups 
in different parts of the Empire. Although we have rather less 
information about these spoken vernaculars on the verge of the 
vernacularisation wave, we are fortunate in having a rich and 
relatively reliable source of information in Evliya Celebi’s famous 
Seydhatndme, or ‘Book of Travels’, which was written in the mid- 
17th century CE but not published until three centuries later.° 
Spoken language is always foremost in Evliya’s mind, with sex a 
close second. Accordingly, the Seyahatndme offers a plethora, not 
only of basic vocabulary and stock phrases in various Ottoman 
vernaculars, but also obscene expressions. The care and precision 
of its transcriptions make this work a precious source for linguists 


even today. 


2.0. Early Modern Ottoman Vernacularisation 


Evliya observes that in the medreses of the Empire’s outlying re- 
gions, Arabic and Persian were the main languages of instruction; 
but he also describes how Muslims in Ottoman Bosnia used a 
small Turkish-Bosnian lexicon—a vocabulary that has become 
known, and in fact appears to have gained a rather wide circula- 
tion, under the title of Potur shahidiyya (Dankoff et al. 2011, 
5/229-30). That is, he points to the vernacularisation of ‘Bos- 


nian’, i.e., the locally spoken South Slavic dialect, which was very 


° The best modern edition of the Seydhatndme is Dankoff et al. 2011); 
for a generous selection in English, see Dankoff and Kim (2010). 
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close to the varieties that have subsequently become known as 
Serbian and Croat. This is one of the earliest examples of a much 
broader pattern of vernacularisation in the early modern Otto- 
man Empire: between the 17th and the early 19th centuries CE, 
various Ottoman population groups in different parts of the Em- 
pire shifted to new written uses of local vernacular languages.° 
The best known, and best documented, examples of this process 
are probably those among the Empire’s various Christian groups. 
First and foremost, among Ottoman Greeks, a movement arose in 
the mid-18th century, pioneered by authors and actors like 
Iosipos Moisiodax and Adamantios Korais, which propagated the 
use of language varieties closer to locally spoken dialects than 
the millennia-old Koiné Greek, with the aim of making Greek- 
language education easier and less time-consuming. Amidst 
fierce polemics, Korais—ultimately successfully—argued that a 
modern, civilised Greek nation should speak and write neither a 
vulgar dialect nor the old-fashioned Koiné Greek, but a purified 
form of language (subsequently called Katharevousa), which was 
free of Turkish loans and enriched with neologisms to express 
modern concepts. Likewise, among Ottoman Armenians, in early 
modern times a new, supraregional variety emerged, called 
K’aghak’akan or ‘the civil language’, which was much closer to— 


though not identical with—regionally spoken dialects, and hence 


° For a more detailed overview, see Leezenberg (2016). A book-length 
account, provisionally entitled From Coffee House to Nation State: The 
Rise of National Languages in the Ottoman Empire, is currently in prepa- 
ration. 
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much easier to learn, read, and write than classical Armenian.’ 
In the Ottoman Balkans, authors like Dositej Obradovic and Vuk 
Karadzic encouraged the written use of South Slavic (subse- 
quently labelled ‘Serbian’), against the dominance of both Koiné 
Greek and Old Church Slavonic; among Ottoman Serbs that had 
sought refuge in the Austro-Hungarian Empire in the 1690 exo- 
dus headed by patriarch Arsenije III, a supraregional language 
for learned and literate communication emerged that was called 
‘Slaveno-Serbian;’ its use was actively encouraged by the Habs- 
burg authorities, as a way of countering Russian linguistic, reli- 
gious, and political influences. Further Eastward, in the Danube 
provinces, mid-18th-century authors like Paisii Hilendarski and 
Sofronij Vracanski simultaneously preached and practiced the lit- 
erate use of the Bulgarian, or as they called it, ‘Slaveno-Bulgar- 
ian’, vernacular; and already earlier in the century, the famous 
Dimitrie Cantemir had pioneered the written and printed use of 
Romance vernacular locally called ‘Wallachian’, but subse- 
quently labelled ‘Romanian.’ Initially, Cantemir appears to have 
intended this Romance vernacularisation as a way of countering 
the influence of Old Church Slavonic; but its later proponents 
emphasised the venerable pedigree of this vernacular in the Latin 
of antiquity, in an obvious effort to counter the dominance and 
prestige of Koiné Greek. 

But these developments were not restricted either to the 
Empire’s European provinces or to its Christian population 


groups. The Sephardic Jewish communities witnessed (or rather, 


” For Modern Greek, see, e.g., Horrocks (1997) chapters 13-17; Ridg- 
way (2009); for Armenian, see Nichanian (1989). 
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caused) the emancipation of spoken Ladino as a medium of reli- 
gious learning in the early 18th century. During the same period, 
Muslim Albanians started to produce Arabic—Albanian and other 
vocabularies for educational purposes, and started composing 
learned divan poetry in an Albanian enriched with Arabic, Per- 
sian, and/or Ottoman Turkish expressions, locally called bejtexhi 
or ‘Bayt poetry’. In the Empire’s Easternmost provinces, Kurdish 
authors like Ehmedé Xani started using Kurmanji or Northern 
Kurdish both for didactic works and learned mathnawi poetry. In 
Mesopotamia, different denominations of Eastern Christians 
started using different forms of modern Aramaic, as distinct from 
classical Syriac, for literate, literary, or liturgical purposes. Even 
Ottoman Turkish witnessed significant attempts at simplifying 
the written language of bureaucracy in the 18th century in the 
direction of the Turkish dialect spoken in Istanbul, to the dismay 
of some officials, who feared they could no longer show off their 
social and linguistic distinction.* This period also witnessed sig- 
nificant linguistic shifts among different Ottoman population 
groups: in the 18th century, substantial numbers of so-called 
Romaniotes, or Greek-speaking Jews of the Ottoman Balkans, 
started speaking Ladino; and many Copts in Egypt and some East- 
ern Christians in the Mashriq and in Mesopotamia, appear to 
have become Arabised, largely abandoning their traditional ver- 


naculars in favour of colloquial Arabic. 


° Cf. Mardin (1961). 
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3.0. Attempts at Explanation: The Role of 


Vernacular Philologies 


The fact that similar processes of vernacularisation occurred 
across, and perhaps even beyond, the early modern Ottoman Em- 
pire calls for explanation. At present, however, we are at a loss 
for any such explanatory account. For linguists, it would seem 
reasonable to suspect some kind of areal convergence or other 
form of language contact; this would raise the further question of 
whether such common or converging innovations simultaneously 
occurred in several languages, or rather started in one language, 
which then triggered similar changes in others. Such areal expla- 
nations, however, may be only part of the story: given that ver- 
nacularisation involves written rather than spoken language 
forms, and literate elites rather than the uneducated masses, such 
questions of cultural contact may also involve factors that are not 
strictly or structurally linguistic. To mention but one example: 
although the spoken varieties of Southern Slavic known today as 
Serbian, Croat, and Bosnian were mutually intelligible, and were 
in contact in urban centres like Sarajevo, the written traditions 
developed by authors writing in each of these three vernaculars 
were, for all practical purposes, completely independent from 
one another, if only because they involved, respectively, the Cy- 
rillic, Latin, and Arabic alphabet. 

One obvious level to look for explanations is the Ottoman 
political economy, in particular the well-known phase of some 


form of economic ‘liberalisation,’ coupled with a relative political 
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decentralisation, in the 17th and 18th centuries CE.’ Perhaps, 
then, we may fruitfully relate early modern cultural and linguis- 
tic phenomena to the rise of mercantilism; and indeed, among 
the Greek and Armenian communities in the major cities of the 
Western Ottoman Empire, like Istanbul, Izmir, and Salonica, 
something like a mercantile bourgeoisie had emerged, which had 
become affluent through trade with Christian powers, especially 
in the Western Mediterranean and Central Europe. The rise of 
such new secularised elites may tempt us to see linguistic devel- 
opments among them as triggered and inspired by the cultural 
epiphenomena of such commercial contacts, and in particular by 
imported ideas associated with the Enlightenment and early Ro- 
mantic nationalism. But quite apart from the question of whether 
there were any concrete and coherent vernacularising doctrines 
or tendencies specific to the European Enlightenment, such an 
explanation overstates Western European influence and down- 
plays local Ottoman dynamics. These vernacularising processes, 
after all, took place not only among the European-oriented mer- 
cantile bourgeoisie in the Empire’s urban centres, but also among 
different population groups in its more remote and isolated rural 
peripheries. 

Given these difficulties, we should perhaps first try to iso- 
late and explicate all potentially relevant linguistic, sociolinguis- 
tic, and other factors before attempting any explanation. There 
are several such factors that may help in guiding our explana- 
tions; but here, I will discuss only the role of printing and of ver- 


nacular philologies. First, it should be noted that some, but by no 


° See, e.g., Inalcik and Quataert (1994, parts II and III). 
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means all, of these vernacularising movements were accompa- 
nied and facilitated by the use of printing. Thus, texts in different 
varieties of Greek and Armenian were printed in centres like Ven- 
ice and Vienna, primarily targeting publics living in Ottoman ter- 
ritory and often sponsored by wealthy Ottoman citizens. Even 
more intriguingly, these foreign presses also produced materials 
written in Turkish, but printed in Greek or Armenian characters 
(subsequently called, respectively, ‘Karamanlidiki’ and ‘Armeno- 
Turkish literature’), indicating that by this time, a substantial 
part of the affluent reading publics could read these scripts, but 
had long since shifted to spoken Turkish. The Empire’s Sephardic 
Jews had known-printing in Judaeo-Hispanic since the 16th cen- 
tury CE; but from the early 18th century on, printed works of 
religious learning (and, later, increasing numbers of secular 
texts) in colloquial Ladino started being published as well. Fa- 
mously, Ibrahim Miiteferrika’s government-sponsored press 
printed a number of works in Ottoman Turkish in the first half of 
the 18th century; but in the face of protests from scribes and cop- 
yists, and more importantly of disappointing sales, it discontin- 
ued activity. Other vernacularising movements, however, like 
those among Albanians, Bulgarians, and Kurds, would not in- 
volve printed texts until well into the 19th century. In short, the 
mere availability of printing technology was in itself neither a 
causal factor nor a necessary feature of the various Ottoman ver- 


nacularisations.!° 


10 This is one serious problem for Benedict Anderson’s influential (1991) 
argument that it was ‘print capitalism’, or the mere availability of the 
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A second important if variable aspect of Ottoman vernacu- 
larisation is the appearance of vernacular grammars. The writing, 
let alone printing, of such grammars points to a later stage in the 
process of Ottoman vernacularisation, which stretches from the 
mid-18th to the mid-19th century. Until then, grammatical in- 
struction was generally restricted to classical or sacred languages 
among Muslims, Christians, and Jews alike. In Muslim educa- 
tional institutions, only Arabic grammar was studied systemati- 
cally; Persian was acquired not by studying grammatical text- 
books, but by reading works like Sa‘di’s Golestan; and Ottoman 
Turkish, which had no fixed grammatical or stylistic rules or 
norms to begin with, appears to have been acquired informally, 
or simply to have been presumed as known. Even less current 
was any belief that locally spoken dialects were worthy of having 
their grammars written down and studied—or indeed that they 
had a system of grammatical rules to begin with. Generally, ver- 
naculars appear to have been seen as deviations from classical 
norms or rules, rather than as full-fledged languages having rules 
of correctness of their own.'! 

This was to change in the 18th century: during this period, 
one witnesses the development of what one may call ‘vernacular 


philologies’, in particular through the writing of grammars and 


technology of printing within a capitalist mode of production, which 
made possible the rise of superstructural or ideological ‘imagined com- 
munity’ of the nation. 


'! An intriguing exception may be Evliya Celebi, who in his Sey- 
athatndme, conceives of all (spoken and written) languages as analogous 
to religions, each of them revealed by a specific prophet and having a 
sacred scripture of its own (Seydhatndme I1:256a; Dankoff et al. 2/57). 
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lexica for various vernaculars. To mention but a few: in 1757, 
Dimitri Eustatievici wrote a Romanian grammar, Gramatica Ru- 
maneasca; but this text would not be printed until well into the 
20th century. Likewise, probably around the mid-18th century 
CE, Eli Teremaxi composed a Tesrifa Kurmanc? or ‘Kurdish mor- 
phology’ in Kurmanji or Northern Kurdish. Written for young 
Kurdish-speaking medrese pupils taking their first steps in Arabic 
grammar, this work gained a wide circulation in the rural me- 
dreses of Northern Kurdistan, and, in fact, continued to be used 
clandestinely even after the rulers in the new republic of Turkey 
ordered the closing down of all medreses in the 1920s. In 1815 
Vuk Karadzic wrote a grammar of his native dialect of Serbian, 
the Pismenica serbskoga jezika, at the request of his friend Jernej 
Kopitar; this work was to gain rather wider circulation in North- 
ern European historical-comparative linguistic circles thanks to 
Jakob Grimm’s 1824 translation, the Kleine serbische Grammatik. 
In 1835, Neofit Rilski had a Bolgarska gramatika printed for use 
in schools trying to rid themselves of Greek linguistic and cultural 
dominance. And as late as 1851, Ahmed Cevdet Pasha published 
a Kavda’id-i Osmaniyye ‘Principles of Ottoman [Turkish]’, which 
was to go through numerous printed editions in the following 
decades. 

It should be emphasised that these new vernacular philolo- 
gies owe less to modern Western philological orientalism than to 
local classical traditions. Even in a relatively late work like 
Cevdet and Fuad Pasha’s textbook, the categories employed are 
those of traditional Arabic grammar, rather than of modern West- 


ern philology. Thus, in its treatment of the locative and ablative 
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case, evidentials, and vowel harmony, the Kavd’id-i Osmaniyye 
differs radically from A. L. Davids’s 1832 Grammar of the Turkish 
Language, which some modern scholars, mistakenly, have seen as 
a source of inspiration for Cevdet’s work.’? In short, a strong ar- 
gument can be made that these vernacularising processes, and 
the emergence of new local vernacular philologies, preceded any 
influence or hegemony of modern Western orientalist philology. 

The historical and theoretical significance of these vernac- 
ular grammars has not yet been assessed. Here, however, I wish 
to suggest that they not only mark an important dimension of the 
vernacularisation of various Ottoman languages; they also em- 
body a step in what one may call the governmentalisation of lan- 
guage, that is, ina process that simultaneously turned vernacular 
languages into objects of knowledge and objects of governmental 
concern. One of the main aspects of modern nationalism, after 
all, is that all subjects are to be turned into full-blooded citizens, 
and into loyal members of the nation, by universal education in 
a standardised, unified and codified version of what is called ‘the 
mother tongue’; and that the spread and implementation of this 
mother tongue through educational systems and institutions is 
one of the primary responsibilities of the new institution of the 
nation state. The history of modern nationalism, that is, is also a 
history of how vernacular languages—or new forms of language 
much closer to spoken dialects—simultaneously became instru- 
ments of mass communication, symbols of identification, and ob- 


jects of government. 


” For a more detailed argument, see Leezenberg (2021). 
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4.0. A Sonderweg for Arabic? 


At first blush, Arabic seems to form the most important, if not 
virtually the sole, significant exception to this empire-wide pro- 
cess of vernacularisation. Although dialectal or colloquial traces 
appear in various Arabic-languages of different ages, no authors 
openly proclaim or propagate either the written use of vernacular 
forms of Arabic, or the modernisation or purification of the Ara- 
bic language prior to the nahda, or literary Renaissance move- 
ment, that emerged in the mid-19th century. But perhaps we 
simply have not looked closely enough, or have been misled to 
some extent by the pervasive linguistic ideologies concerning the 
unity and uniqueness of Arabic. 

Considerations of space, and lack of relevant expertise, pre- 
vent me from pursuing these questions in greater detail; but here, 
I would merely like to suggest that the study of Ottoman Arabic 
may be enriched by a more systematic contextualisation: we can, 
and perhaps should, ask whether and how the structure, use, and 
ideologies of Arabic were affected by developing institutions and 
practices of government, and compare and contrast the develop- 
ment of Arabic with that of other languages in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. To take but one example, one may think of so-called ‘Middle 
Arabic’ typologically as a specific style or register of Arabic be- 
tween the normative ideal of Classical Arabic and the colloquial 
realities of local dialects, rather than historically, as a develop- 
mental stage or period as was done by earlier scholars.'* In doing 


so, however, we may come to see the similarities and divergences 


13 T owe this suggestion to Clive Holes (personal communication). 
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between Arabic and other Ottoman languages in a rather differ- 
ent light. As discussed above, speakers of several other Ottoman 
languages also developed supraregional forms that consciously 
differed from, and acted as intermediaries between, on the one 
hand, the classical norm and, on the other hand, the regional, 
‘vulgar’ dialects. The modern Greeks developed Katharevousa; 
among Ottoman Armenians, a supraregional ‘civil language’ 
(K’aghak’akan) emerged; and Serbian exiles produced an edu- 
cated Slaveno-Serbian. Only Greek and Arabic, however, retained 
an enduring diglossia, whereas both Civil Armenian and Slaveno- 
Serbian disappeared in the 19th century. 

There was nothing inevitable about these outcomes. Prior 
to the 1815 publication of Karadzic’s Pismenica serbskogo jezika, 
several grammars of Slaveno-Serbian had been written and 
printed; in fact, Karadzic’s own grammar has been shown to be a 
calque of one of these grammars, which simply replaced Slaveno- 
Serbian items and paradigms with dialectal ones.'* And Ni- 
chanian (1989) describes how a substantial literature (both trans- 
lated and original) in Civil Armenian had circulated before being 
replaced by a variety closer to the dialects spoken in the Empire, 
called ‘Western Armenian’. Thus, even if the process of vernacu- 
larisation occurred throughout the Ottoman Empire, its outcomes 
varied widely across different languages. 

The brings up the substantial question why only Greek and 
Arabic retained a relatively stable diglossic constellation, 
whereas languages that emerged from broadly similar back- 


grounds, like Armenian and the Slavic languages, did not. 


4 This was argued in detail by Thomas (1970, 14-21). 
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One crucial factor appears to have been the role of lan- 
guage ideologies: among Greeks and Arabs alike, the belief that, 
despite all dialectal differences and diachronic developments, 
their language—like their nation—was and should remain a uni- 
tary and unified entity appears to have predominated, and to 
have created the preconditions for relatively stable and endur- 
ing—if by no means uncontested—diglossia. Among Armenians, 
by contrast, the language-ideological belief that a modern lan- 
guage should be closer to the dialects of ‘the people’ appears to 
have carried the day. Finally, Slavic languages, and apparently 
also the various forms of Neo-Aramaic, appear to have been 
shaped by what has been called ‘fractal logic’ (cf. Gal 2005), 
which leads to ever-greater linguistic differentiation alongside 
the proliferation of new ethnic or sectarian antagonisms. In the 
mid-19th century, attempts at creating a unified ‘Serbo-Croat’ 
language seemed to be successful, but the two main varieties con- 
tinued to be written in different scripts; and since the wars of the 
1990s, efforts to emphasise the linguistic differences—not only 
between Serbian and Croat, but also with Bosnian and Montene- 
gran—have been further stepped up. Another South Slavic ver- 
nacular, Bulgarian, appears to have followed a similar fractal 
logic: it came to be seen, and used, as a distinct Slavic language 
only in the later 18th century, and by the turn of the 20th, a 
movement had emerged that claimed ‘Macedonian,’ which hith- 
erto had been classified as ‘Western Bulgarian,’ as a language in 
its own right; and the fractalising process may not have ended 
there. Similarly, in Northern Iraq, among Eastern Christians of 


different denominations, a bewildering variety of modern and 
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not-so-modern standards of written Modern Aramaic has 
emerged, without any one variety gaining a wider currency.'® 

In short, common processes of vernacularisation have had 
very different results in different languages, depending in part on 
linguistic ideologies, on ethnic and sectarian relations, and on 
vernacular philologies. Most, if not all, of these outcomes, it 
should be noted, had already been more or less decided (though 
by no means completed) by the end of World War I, that is, prior 
to the formation of the Ottoman successor states and the imposi- 
tion and permeation of national languages through educational 
institutions and mass media. Thus, they were not dependent on, 
or decided by, sovereign state power; hence, it may be useful to 
study Ottoman processes and patterns of vernacularisation nei- 
ther in purely linguistic terms nor in terms of sovereign state 
power, but with an eye to the development of vernacular philo- 
logical traditions as a crucial factor in linguistic governmentali- 


sation. 
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2. FROM MEANS TO GOAL: AUXILIARY 
DISCIPLINES IN THE OTTOMAN 
MADRASA CURRICULUM 


Necmettin Kizilkaya 


1.0. Introduction 


The Ottoman Empire established madrasas since its formation. It 
met the needs of these madrasas, first, by inviting teachers from 
adjacent regions and, soon after, by employing their students. 
Thus, students who successfully graduated from the madrasa 
then became the teachers, who would in turn become the pio- 
neers in systemising the Ottoman madrasa (Asikpasazade 1332). 
The curriculum became methodised in a short time. To ensure 
the continuation of this system, it was continually revised and 
developed by the Ottoman scholars. 

There were many factors that facilitated this constant revi- 
sion of the Ottoman madrasa system. The most important of these 
was that the madrasa was an institution in which qualified indi- 
viduals were produced in every area needed by the Empire. The 
madrasa curriculum, which had been structured to respond to a 
wide range of expectations and issues, from bureaucracy to ilmiye 
institutions, had to be continually developed. That being said, the 


effort to develop the curriculum does not mean that there were 
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no fixed disciplines within the madrasa system. On the contrary, 
in some fields there were books that were taught for centuries 
throughout the Empire. Therefore, there were constants and var- 
iables in the madrasa curriculum; and the variables were shaped 
according to the needs of each period. 

Despite this, we still do not have much knowledge about 
the books taught in the Ottoman madrasa system, as there has 
not yet been much scholarly attention by researchers in the field 
of history and education on the subject. Studies regarding the 
madrasa mainly focus on its structures, its architecture, its rela- 
tions with politics, teacher-student relationships, and ilmiye hier- 
archy. Many issues, such as the curriculum, the range of the 
courses taught, the differences encountered within different re- 
gions, and the reasons for changes to the curriculum have not 
been elucidated as of yet. The absence of specific scholarship re- 
garding this subject in Western languages, with the exception of 
a few general studies, has led to a lack of understanding regard- 
ing the nature of the Empire’s educational system among modern 
researchers. Although some Turkish studies partially fill the gap 
on this subject,! a significant number of them provide only gen- 
eral information about the curriculum, and more detailed studies 
are needed. 

The Ottoman madrasa curriculum was structured in differ- 
ent stages, with different disciplines taught at each step. The 
main aim of the curriculum was to understand the Islamic disci- 


plines and to meet the needs of society. Therefore, the madrasa 


1 For details see Hiiseyin 1983; Ismail 1984; Cevat 1997; Murat 2019. 
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curriculum focused on understanding three disciplines. These dis- 
ciplines are fiqh ‘deep understanding’, kalam ‘theology’, and 
tasawwuf ‘mysticism’, which are called al-‘uliim al-‘liyya ‘the 
high disciplines’. However, the discipline of figh stands in a cen- 
tral place among them. It is not an exaggeration to posit that the 
madrasa education was designed for the discipline of fiqh. There 
was a preparatory process that trained students for these three 
disciplines, in general, and figh, in particular. In this process, the 
auxiliary disciplines, which are ‘ulim dliyya, were taught and the 
students were provided with the necessary knowledge and so- 
phistication to understand the Islamic disciplines. The prepara- 
tory/auxiliary disciplines are mostly Arabic disciplines. The aux- 
iliary disciplines, which serve as the key for students to compre- 
hend texts written in various branches of the Islamic disciplines 
that emerged in Muslim societies, especially the texts of the 
Quran and the Sunna, are sarf ‘morphology’, nahw ‘gram- 
mar/syntax’, mantiq ‘logic’, @dab al-bahth wa-l-munagzara ‘dialec- 
tic’, wad‘ ‘philosophy of language’, and balagha ‘rhetoric’. 

There are many classical sources about the disciplines 
taught in Ottoman madrasas. Both the divergent sources and the 
teaching of various works in different centuries in the Empire, 
which lasted for six centuries, make it difficult to draw a unified 
picture of the curriculum. However, the fact that the disciplines 
taught did not undergo much change in these periods, together 
with the continuity of some of the utilised texts, allows us to 
make general comments on some points. Three types of sources 


are available to investigate the taught courses. The first of these 
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are books dealing with the tartib ‘organisation’ and tasnif ‘classi- 
fication’ of disciplines. I will examine the curriculum based on 
these sources. The second of these are biographies and autobiog- 
raphies of scholars. In these sources, the books that a scholar read 
and taught give a particular idea to the reader about which books 
were in circulation, accepted, and included in to the curriculum. 
The third type are ijaza ‘diplomas’. These diplomas reveal to us 
the lessons and from whom those lessons were taken. Yet, in gen- 
eral, they do not mention the names of the books studied. In this 
article, I will briefly examine the works taught in the field of aux- 
iliary disciplines in the Ottoman madrasa curriculum. Although 
different works were taught in different periods and regions, I 


will focus on the most widely read books. 


2.0. Auxiliary Disciplines in the Madrasa 


Curriculum 


Kawakib-i Sab‘a Risdlesi is an anonymous work authored in 
1155/1741 as a response to an inquiry by the French ambassador 
to Bab-i Ali (High Porte) about the character of the Ottoman mad- 
rasa curriculum. It consists of important material regarding the 
pre-madrasa education. I will briefly summarise the information 
about the pre-madrasa process in the risdla. According to this 
risdla, upon starting his education, a student first learned the Ar- 
abic alphabet and then began reading the Qur’an from ‘amma 


juz’. Then, under the supervision of a teacher, the student would 


? A juz’ is one of the thirty parts of the Qur’an. 
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read the whole Qur’an along with a book of tajwid.* Later, the 
process continued with memorising the Quran and Birgili 
Mehmed Efendi’s (d. 981/1573) ‘Aqa’id Risdlesi, which was writ- 
ten in Turkish. After the ceremony of completing the memorisa- 
tion of the Qur'an, a dictionary—such as the poetic dictionary of 
Ibn al-Farishta (d. after 821/1418)—was taught to impart famil- 
iarity with Arabic words. Additionally, in order to get used to 
Persian, brahim Shahidi's (d. 957/1550) Persian verse dictionary 
Tuhfa-i Shahidi ) was taught. Having completed this process, the 
student was able to begin the auxiliary disciplines (Cevat 1997). 
The disciplines taught in the madrasa were divided into three 
main parts: the auxiliary disciplines, Islamic disciplines, and 
juz’iyyat ‘particular cases, details’, such as mathematics, geome- 
try, and astronomy). The main purpose was to learn the Islamic 
disciplines; the auxiliary disciplines were taught in support of un- 
derstanding them. Of course, this never demoted the auxiliary 
disciplines to a secondary position. On the contrary, in some pe- 
riods and madrasas, they were given equal importance to the Is- 


lamic disciplines. 


2.1. Morphology (Sarf) 


The first discipline taught in auxiliary disciplines was the disci- 
pline of morphology (sarf). The Amthila (Amthila-i Mukhtalifa wa- 
Muttarida) was the first book read in this discipline. This text ex- 
amines words and their forms. The students first memorised the 


text. An interesting feature of this text is that it is an anonymous 


3 Tajwid is a set of rules for the correct pronunciation of the letters with 
all their qualities. 
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text/or that its author is unknown. After this, Bind? al-af‘al, also 
anonymous, was studied. This book was written to afford basic 
knowledge of morphology based on the sound, structure, and se- 
mantic variation of the past and present tenses of Arabic verbs. 
In this respect, the basic education given in Amthila is deepened 
in the Bind’ by taking Arabic verbs as the core of the discussion. 
The Magsid, which is read at the next stage, is, like Amthila and 
Bind, also anonymous. In this book, after emphasising the im- 
portance of the discipline of morphology, the patterns of verbs, 
conjugations of verbs and the declension of nouns, the rules to 
be applied in these conjugations and declensions and their expla- 
nations are all expounded upon and the kinds and descriptions of 
the verbs are elucidated (Khalifa 2007, 1:255; 2:1078, 1806-7). 
Al-Tzzi fi l-tasrif is one of the five classical works known as 
the sarf ciimlesi and taught in the Ottoman madrasas. It is an im- 
portant book written by ‘Izz al-Din al-Zanjani (d. 660/1262) on 
the discipline of Arabic morphology. Because of its importance, 
scholars like Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani (d. 792/1390), Sayyid 
Sharif al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413), ‘Imad al-Din Ibn Jama‘a (d. 
819/1416), Niksari Hasan Pasha (d. 827/1424), Khoja Zada Mus- 
lih al-Din (d. 893/1488), Khatib al-Shirbini (d. 977/1570), and 
‘Ali al-Qari (d. 1014/1605) have written commentaries on it. 
Among them, the commentary by Taftazani became famous and 
dozens of sub-commentaries were written on it (Khalifa 2007, 
2:1139-40). Like other books of morphology, Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. 
Mas‘iid’s (d. 8th/14th century) comprehensive work Marah al- 
arwah was widely taught in Ottoman madrasas. This book con- 


sists of seven chapters and provides detailed information first on 
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infinitives and then on the different forms and types of verbs 
(Khalifa 2007, 2:1651). 

Ibn al-Hajib’s (d. 646/1249) al-Shdfiya fi l-Tasrif, was writ- 
ten on Zamakhshari’s (d. 538/1144) al-Mufassal fi san‘at al-irab, 
which is a summary (khuldsa) of Abii Bishr Sibawayhi’s (d. 
180/796) al-Kitab. This was a key text in morphology within the 
madrasa curriculum. Ibn al-Hajib combined the subjects related 
to morphology in Zamakhshari’s al-Mufassal by making the nec- 
essary additions as well as sorting, correcting, and summarising 
them in his al-Shdfiya. This book is considered the first concise 
work on morphology, covering almost all subjects of the disci- 
pline. Another significant feature of this text was that the author, 
Ibn al-Hajib, though based in an Ottoman and Hanafi tradition 
madrasa, was a Maliki scholar. Al-Shdfiya explains the rules of 
morphology in a concise yet systematic way. It has been taught 
as a textbook for centuries in madrasas throughout the Ottoman 
and Islamic world. Many studies from commentaries, sub-com- 
mentaries, poeticisation, and translation have been added to it. 
Moreover, not only the text itself, but also its commentaries were 
taught in the Ottoman madrasas (Khalifa 2007, 2:1021). 


2.2. Grammar/Syntax (Nahw) 


The second discipline taught was Arabic grammar/syntax (nahw). 
The first book that was used as a textbook in Arabic grammar 
was the ‘Awamil. Although there were several books that bore 
this title, two of them were widely used for teaching in the Otto- 
man madrasas over the centuries. The first one was ‘Abd al-Qahir 
bin ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Jurjani’s (d. 471/1078) al-‘Awamil, which 
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was called al-‘Awamil al-‘atiqg; the second one was Muhammad 
Birgiwi’s (d. 981/1573) al-‘Awadmil, which was referred to as al- 
‘Awamil al-jadid. However, there are significant differences be- 
tween these two books in terms of a number of factors (‘amils) 
and the way they were treated. Al-Jurjani’s al-‘Awamil was taught 
in some parts of Anatolia, though mainly in Arab regions, Iran, 
and the Indian Subcontinent. As for Birgiwi’s text, it was taught 
in the madrasas of Istanbul and the Balkans for a long period 
(Durmus 1991). After memorisation of Birgiwi’s al-‘Awamil, stu- 
dents moved to another book, Izhar al-asrar, which was written 
based on the principles of the Basran language school of gram- 
mar, i.e., to teach the main subjects of Arabic grammar in a con- 
cise way and in a short time. The grammatical rules that were 
mentioned only by name and with a single example in the 
‘Awamil were extended in Izhar al-asrar by giving their defini- 
tions, conditions, and detailed examples (Khalifa 2007, 1:117). 
Ibn al-Hajib’s al-Kdfiya is one of the main texts that was 
used in the Ottoman madrasas. It is, along with Sibawayhi’s al- 
Kitab and Zamakhshari’s al-Mufassal, one of the three most rec- 
ognised books written on Arabic grammar. Although Sibawayhi’s 
al-Kitab contains rich material and examples, its contents are un- 
classified. Zamakhshari classified its subjects and summarised it 
in his al-Mufassal. Ibn al-Hajib’s al-KGfiya relied on al-Mufassal. 
All of the subjects of nahw were studied to allow students to un- 
derstand complex topics. Thanks to the accomplishment of al- 
Kafiya, it was used as a text book in Ottoman madrasas for cen- 
turies (al-Zamakhshari 2004; Khalifa 2007, 2:1370-76). Ibn al- 


Hajib’s al-Kafiya was used not only as an independent textbook 
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in the madrasa curriculum, but also as the main text and subject 
of commentary by Nir al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami’s (d. 
898/1492) al-Fawa’id al-Dhiyd’iyya. Al-Fawd’id, which is also 
known as Jami or Molla Jami. It was one of the main grammar 
books that was taught at the advanced level. Molla Jami was not 
the only advanced textbook that students studied in madrasa; 
other books were also taught, such as Ibn Hisham’s (d. 761/1360) 
Mughni al-labib and Alfiyyat Ibn Malik (Ibn Khaldiin 2005, 5:297- 
98). 

Besides some other features, Mughni al-labib is original in 
terms of its classification of subjects. By that time, grammar 
books had come to classify subjects based on ‘amil-mamil-iTrab, 
marfii‘at-mansubat-majrirat-majzimat, but Ibn Hisham followed a 
different method, which made his book renowned and one of the 
most circulated since his time. He divided its eight sub-chapters 
into two main chapters, which are mufradat ‘propositions’ and 
jumal ‘sentences’ (Ibn Hisham 1964; Khalifa 2007, 2:1751-54). 
As for the Alfiyyat Ibn Malik fi l-nahw wa-l-tasrif, it was composed 
of thousands of grammatical rules explained using examples from 
Qur’anic verses, Prophetic traditions, and Arabic poems. It was 
memorised by students at the advanced level (Khalifa 2007, 
1:151-55). 


2.3. Logic (Mantiq) 


After completing grammar, students would study logic (mantiq). 
Most of the mantiq books taught in Ottoman madrasas belonged 


to the last period of the pre-Ottoman era, which is denominated 
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the muta’akhkhirin period. The first textbook taught in the mad- 
rasa on logic is Asir al-Din al-Abhari’s (d. 663/1265), al-Risdla al- 
Atiriyya fi l-mantiq, with a condensed version known as Isdgiici, 
along with its commentaries and the glosses written on it. Isdgtici 
is an abridgement that contains all the subjects of classical logic. 
Because of this feature, it became the first textbook taught in the 
discipline of logic in the madrasa curriculum and many commen- 
taries and sub-commentaries written on it have received the at- 
tention of scholars. The first of these commentaries is Husam al- 
Din Hasan al-Kati’s (d. 760/1359) Husam-i Kati and Muhy al-Din 
al-Talishi’s (d. 887/1482) sub-commentary on it are famous. 
Mulla Fanari’s (d. 834/1431) al-Fawda’id al-Fanariyya, which is 
the second well-known commentary, and its sub-commentary, 
Ahmad Ibn Khizir’s (d. 950/1543) Qul (Qawl) Ahmad, were also 
central textbooks in the madrasas (Izgi 1997). These two books 
differ from the other logic books taught in the madrasa in the 
way that both, especially the latter, employ tight and comprehen- 
sive language. By reading these texts, the student not only 
learned logic, but also had to grapple with difficult phrases of the 
Arabic language. 

At a higher level, students were taught ‘Ali Ibn Omar al- 
Katibi al-Qazwini’s (d. 675/1277) al-Risdla al-Shamsiyya fi I- 
qawaid al-mantigiyya and Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani’s Tahdhib al- 
mantiq wa-l-kalam, with its commentaries and super commen- 
taries. In the following period, Qutb al-Din al-Razi’s (d. 
766/1365) Tahrir al-qawa‘id al-mantiqiyya fi sharh al-Risdla al- 
Shamsiyya, a famous commentary on al-Qazwini’s al-Risdlat al- 
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Shamsiyya, was taught. Along with Tahrir al-qawa‘id al-manti- 
qiyya, its sub-commentaries in Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjani’s (d. 
816/1413) Tahrir al-qawaid and in Kara Dawiid Izmiti’s (d. 
948/1541) Hashiya ‘ala Hashiya Kiiciik (Kucek) ‘ala Tahrir al- 
qawaiid al-mantigiyya were studied. The student who read and 
completed these books proved his scientific talent and desire. Fi- 
nally, in the discipline of logic Qutb al-Din al-Razi’s commentary, 
Lawami‘ al-asrar Sharh Matdli‘ al-anwar fi l-mantiq on Siraj al-Din 
al-Urmawi’s (d. 682/1283) Matali‘ al-anwar, was taught (al-Razi 
1384; Sacaklizade 1988). 


2.4. Dialectic (Addb al-bahth wa-l-mundzara) 


After logic, dialectic (adab al-bahth wa-l-mundzara) was studied 
to help students avoid inconsistency and contradiction in debate. 
At the elementary level, Taskuprizade Ahmed Efendi’s (d. 
968/1561) Sharh ‘ald Risdla fi “lm ddab al-bahth wa-l-munagara, 
which is his commentary on his own al-Risdla, was taught. After 
that, students studied Kamal al-Din Mas‘td al-Rimi’s (d. 
905/1499) commentary on Shams al-Din Muhammad Ibn Ashraf 
al-Samarqandi’s (d. 722/1322) al-Risdla al-Samarqandiyya fi adab 
al-bahth, which has around twenty-one super commentaries. At 
the same time, they were studying Shah Husayin Efendi’s (d. 
1130/1718) al-Risala al-Husayniyya fi fanni adab al-bahth with its 
commentaries and sub-commentaries . Following this stage, stu- 
dents studied Qadi ‘Adud al-Din al-Iji’s (d. 756/1355) Adab al- 
bahth and its commentary Sharh Addb al-bahth, written by 
Muhammad al-Hanafi 1-Tabrizi (d. around 900/1494) and its sub- 
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commentary, Mir Abt al-Fath Muhammad Ibn Amin’s (d. around 
875/1470) Hashiyat al-Mir (Izgi 1997). 


2.5. Philosophy of Language (Wad‘) 


One of the important disciplines taught in madrasas was ‘ilm al- 
wad‘. Wad‘, which deals with the origins and nature of language, 
focuses on the relationship between utterance and meaning and 
the circumstance/state of indication of utterance to meaning. The 
subjects of wad whose history did not go as far back as that of 
other disciplines, were examined in the context of the relation- 
ship of utterance and meaning in the works of philology, logic, 
and legal theory before becoming an independent discipline. 
‘Adud al-Din al-Iji’s al-Risdla al-wad‘iyya is the first independent 
work written on the relationship of words and meaning by focus- 
ing on the wad‘. Al-Risdla al-Wad‘iyya became famous soon after 
it was written, and many commentaries and sub-commentaries 
were written on it. The discipline of al-wad‘ reached a certain 
depth due to discussions between Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani and 
Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjani, in particular on the relationship between 
utterance and meaning. Ali Kusci’s (b. 879/1474) ‘Unqid al- 
zawahir fi l-sarf systematised wad‘ and changed its subjects, shift- 
ing the focus from utterance meaning to wad‘. The subjects were 
newly systematised under the chapters wad‘, wadi‘, mawdi‘, 
mawdu‘ lahu, and hikma al-wad‘ and were made more advanced. 
In this way, the process which deals with language from a philo- 
sophical perspective was followed at various stages in numerous 
texts throughout the Ottoman Empire (Kusci 2001; Fazlioglu 
2012). 
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In the discipline of al-wad, whilst commentaries and 
glosses were being written within Ottoman lands, so too were 
independent works being written and taught within the madrasa. 
The first commentary on al-Iji’s al-Risdla al-Wad‘iyya was Abii al- 
Qasim al-Laythi al-Samarqandi’s (d. 888/1483) Sharh Risdla al- 
Wad‘iyya. It was one of the main texts taught in the Ottoman 
madrasa. Another commentary written on al-Risdla al-Wad‘tyya 
and taught in the Ottoman madrasa was ‘Isam al-Din al- 
Isferayini’s (d. 951/1544) Sharh Risdla al-Wad‘tyya, which was 
known in madrasa circles as Tsa@m al-wad‘ or ‘sam al-wad‘iyya. 
This commentary by al-Isferayini was usually taught with the 
commentary of al-Samarqandi, but found comparatively more 
space in the curriculum relative to that book. Another work that 
was studied in this field was Risdla fi l-wad‘, which was penned 
by Ibrahim Ibn Khalil al-Agini (d. 1311/1894), who lived in the 
last period of the Ottoman Empire (Ozdemir 2006, 203, 206, 212; 
Khalifa 2007, 1: 898). 


2.6. Rhetoric (Balagha) 


Rhetoric (balagha) examines the rules and methods of mot juste 
and proper speech. It examines the pronunciation of the word in 
a clear, understandable, and beautiful manner in accordance with 
the situation required by the interlocutor. It is divided into three 
sub-sections: “lm al-ma‘ani ‘semantics’, ‘lm al-baydn ‘figures of 
speech’, and “lm al-badi‘ ‘embellishments’. Rhetoric as a disci- 
pline is as old as morphology and syntax. This discipline emerged 


and was developed in order to cultivate appreciation of the style 
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and subtle meanings of the Qur’an (al-Qazwini 1932, 36-37; al- 
Sakkaki 1987, 161-62). 

In the Ottoman madrasa, Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali al-Sakkaki’s 
(d. 626/1228) Miftah al-uliim was the main text taught. The third 
part of this work—which examines various disciplines, such as 
morphology, syntax, poetry—bears the title “lmd al-ma‘ani wa-l- 
bayan. In this chapter, Sakkaki expands on the discipline of rhet- 
oric as a discipline, using rational methods of knowledge that 
were employed in the fields of theology, philosophy, and logic. 
With this approach, he transformed rhetoric from being an indi- 
vidual experience and pleasure to a discipline with its own rules 
and principles. In this respect, Sakkaki introduced an innovation 
no one else initiated before him, and seriously influenced those 
who came after. Therefore, Miftah al-‘ultim was the basis for al- 
most all of the books written on balagha (Ibn Khaldtin 2005). 

Khatib al-Qazwini’s (d. 739/1338) al-Talkhis fi ‘uliim al- 
balagha comes first among the books taught in the discipline of 
rhetoric, which has an important place in the madrasa curricu- 
lum. This book, which is the summary of Sakkaki’s Miftah al- 
‘ulim, is still read in the discipline of rhetoric in today’s mad- 
rasas. Because of its importance, numerous studies have been 
made on Khatib al-Qazwini’s al-Talkhis. Among these studies, two 
commentaries written by Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani are especially 
important. Of these, al-Sharh al-Mukhtasar was short and taught 
after al-Talkhis in Ottoman madrasas. He wrote the second com- 
mentary, al-Sharh al-Mutawwal, after examining the books writ- 
ten in the discipline of rhetoric, especially Abd al-Qahir al- 
Jurjani’s (d. 471/1079) Dalal al-ijaz and Asrar al-balagha (al- 
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Taftazani 2013). In some madrasas, instead of al-Mutawwal, 
Khatib al-Qazwini’s Idah al-ma‘Gni which is the author’s own 
commentary on the al-Talkhis fi ‘ultim al-balagha was studied. In 
some madrasas, as a final book, Burhan al-Din Ibrahim Ibn 
Muhammad al-Halabi al-Qabaqibi’s (d. 850/1446) al-Alfiyya li I- 


ma‘ani wa-l-bayan was memorised (izgi 1997). 
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3. ON THE ORDER OF THE SCIENCES 
FOR HE WHO WANTS TO LEARN THEM 


Guy Burak 


Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr Sajaqlizadah (Sacaklizade, d. 1732/3) 
was an influential scholar who devoted a work to the organisa- 
tion of the Islamic sciences (titled accordingly Tartib al-‘ultim, 
completed ca. 1715).' The following passage is the section from 
this work in which he discusses the training of a scholar. Inter- 
estingly, Sajaqlizadah is aware of the different linguistic back- 
grounds of the students across the Empire and structures the cur- 
riculum, which consisted primarily of texts in Arabic, accord- 
ingly. It is for this reason that he insists on the memorisation of 
the Arabic-Turkish dictionary by Ibn Malak (or Ibn Firishta). 

Confidence that he is capable of understanding [the mate- 

rial] should be instilled in the novice. If he is young (sabi- 

yan), he should be ordered to study the Qur’an with a 

teacher whose transmission [of the Qur’an] is sound, until 

he completes [the study of the entire Qur’an]. Then he 

should be ordered to study the minutiae of faith, the prin- 

ciples of the creed of the People of the Sunna, the pre- 

scribed ability [to comprehend] the science of ethics and 

the science of prayer. 


On Sacaklizade see Ozcan (2005); El-Rouayheb (2015, 116-20). 
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He who masters (mutakaffil) all those [sciences should 
study] Muhammad Birgivi’s Turkish Epistle,? which is easy 
for novices who are not speakers of Arabic (‘ajami).? Then 
he should be ordered, if he is a non-speaker of Arabic, to 
study Lughat Ibn Firishta* and memorise it. If he is mature 
(baligh), after [gaining] confidence in his ability to com- 
prehend [the materials], he should be ordered to study [Su- 
rat] al-Fatiha and short suras. Then he should be ordered 
to study that [i.e., Birgivi’s] Epistle or any [other epistle] 
that will be of use. Then he should be ordered to study the 
entire Qur’an. Then he should be ordered to study Lughat 
Ibn Firishta and memorise it. After having studied Lughat 
Ibn Firishta, be he young or mature, he should be ordered 
to study the science of morphology (sarf), then grammar 
(nahw), then [jurisprudential] practical rulings (“lm al- 
ahkam), then logic, then disputation (munagara), then the- 
ology (kalam), then rhetoric (ma‘ani), then the fundamen- 
tals of jurisprudence and then jurisprudence. By ‘jurispru- 
dence’ I do not mean only the science of practical rulings 
(al-ahkam al-‘amaliyya) without evidence [for this judicial 
opinion], as in Mukhtasar al-Qudiri,* but the understanding 
of [jurisprudence] with [jurisprudential] evidence, as in al- 
Hidaya.® As for Mukhtasar al-Qudiri, or whatever replaces 
it in the science of practical rulings, he should study it after 


? Birgivi (1898), and Birgivi (1876). 


3 ‘Ajami can mean ‘Persian’ or ‘speaker of Persian’, though in this con- 
text it seems to be a generic term referring to non-Arabic speakers. 


4 qzz al-Din ‘Abd al-Latif ibn Malak’s (also known as Ibn Farishta or 
Firisteoglu, d. After 1418) was one of the first Arabic-Turkish diction- 
aries; see Baktir (1999). 


5 Al-Qudiiri (2005). 
° Al-Marghinani (2000). 
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having studied the science of phonetic forms and grammar. 
Otherwise, his understanding will remain [at the level of] 
the principles (qawa%id) of Fundamental of Jurisprudence, 
unlike the understanding [required for texts] like al- 
Hidaya. By ‘theology’ I do not mean only the theological 
issues (al-masd@il al-itiqadiyya), but what appears [in 
works] like al-Maqasid’ on essences (jawahir) and attrib- 
utes (aad) and theological issues with proofs and re- 
sponses to opponents. Then, after [having studied that] he 
should study the principles of hadith, then hadith riwaya, 
and hadith diraya, and then Qur’anic exegesis. As for the 
study of Qur’anic recitation (tajwid) and the Qur’anic read- 
ings (qir@’at) and Quranic orthography (marsim al- 
masahif), the student should learn [these sciences] when- 
ever he can, before studying Qur’anic exegesis. As to arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy, and the science of metres and 
rhymes, he should study them whenever he can, but it is 
recommended to study arithmetic before the study of prac- 
tical rulings and especially [before the study] of inher- 
itance rules (far@id).® 
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4. RUMI AUTHORS, THE ARABIC 
HISTORIOGRAPHICAL TRADITION, AND 
THE OTTOMAN DAWLA/DEVLET 


Guy Burak 


In Jumada II 965/April 1558, the envoy of the sharif of Mecca, 
the Hanafi jurist, scholar, and chronicler Qutb al-Din Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Nahrawéali (d. 1582) visited Istanbul 
and met with Semiz Ali Pasa, then second vizier and future grand 
vizier of the Empire (served as grand vizier from 1561 to 1565).' 
The Meccan envoy was impressed by the vizier’s scholarly inter- 
ests and, particularly, by the latter’s interest in history (ta’rikh). 
When the vizier informed the envoy of his successful military 
campaigns against the infidels, al-Nahrawali warned the vizier: 

if what you have mentioned is not recorded, it will perish 

from memory and its virtues will not be known after a few 

years, and when whoever was present in that campaign 


perishes, his narration [of events, khabar] will perish as 
well. No one will remember [the campaign] and its 


' On al-Nahraw§li see Blackburn (2012). See also the Introduction in 
Blackburn (2005). On Semiz Ali Pasa, see Mantran (2012). Al- 
Nahrawali left two reports of this encounter: in his travelogue (Black- 
burn 2005, 168-69) and in his chronicle; for the latter see al-Nahrawali 
(2004, 310-11). 
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knowledge will vanish from the pages of existence (safahat 
al-wujiid) after a short while. 

The Meccan envoy immediately mentioned the interest of Arab 
scholars (‘ulamda’) in the science of history and even provided the 
vizier with a relevant example: the 13th-century chronicler Abi 
Shama’s (d. 1267) al-Rawdatayn fi akhbar al-dawlatayn (Abi 
Shama 1997). Abii Shama’s chronicle, al-Nahrawali explained, 
records the military campaigns against the crusaders undertaken 
during the reigns (dawla) of Nir al-Din (d. 1174) and Salah al- 
Din al-Ayytibi (d. 1193). “This most exquisite and beautiful 
book,” the Meccan pointed out, “remained in the pages of time.” 
Al-Nahrawali then concluded with a question: “Why aren’t your 
histories (akhbarakum) and deeds (atharakum) recorded in the 
books [of history], eternalised in the pages of the eras and time 
periods?” Upon hearing the envoy’s question, Semiz Ali Pasa 
asked the scholar and jurist Kinalizade Ali Celebi (d. 1572), 
whom al-Nahrawali described as “the time’s most virtuous com- 
poser in Arabic” (fadil dhalika al-waqt fi al-insh@ al-‘Arabi), to 
compile a work like Abii Shamah’s. According to al-Nahrawali, 
Kinalizade started working on the Arabic chronicle, which he 
never completed (Al-Nahrawali 2004, 310-11).? 


? On Kinalizade see Tezcan (1996) and Kéker (1999). Kinalizade’s fa- 
miliarity with the Arabic scholarly traditions may have been one of the 
reasons for his eventual appointment, in 1562, to the chief judgeship of 
Damascus. On his encounters with the Damascene scholars see Pfeifer 
(2015). 
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The vignette is revealing for several reasons. First, the ex- 
change between the three protagonists reveals intriguing dynam- 
ics between the different parts of the Empire and their respective 
intellectual/historiographical/literary traditions. Al-Nahrawaéli, a 
Meccan jurist and scholar, was well-versed in the Arabic histori- 
ographical tradition. The vizier, who was of Bosnian descent and 
had entered the imperial administration as a young boy, on the 
other hand, was known for his patronage of at least two works in 
‘simple Turkish’ over the course of his career: a short treatise on 
the Ottoman construction projects in Mecca, which he commis- 
sioned during his tenure as governor of Egypt, and the Book of 
Prayer (du‘a-name), which he commissioned during his grand vi- 
zierate.* And Kinalizade, “the most virtuous writer in Arabic 
[among the Rumis],” emerges as one of the relatively few schol- 
ars from the core, predominantly Turkish-speaking lands of the 
Empire sufficiently familiar with the Arabic historiographical tra- 
dition to compile a chronicle like Abii Shama’s. 

Secondly, al-Nahrawali’s comment on the state of Ottoman 
historiography merits attention. By the mid-16th century, when 
al-Nahrawali visited the Ottoman capital, numerous chronicles 
devoted to the history of the Ottoman dynasty had already been 


written.* Al-Nahrawali clearly misrepresented the state of histor- 


° For the treatise on the Ottoman construction projects see Burak (2017, 
315 n. 2). On the Du‘a-name, which was authored by the famous chief 
mufti Ebu’s-Su‘ud Efendi (d. 1574), see Kaleli (2014). 


* The literature on 15th-century historiography in the Ottoman lands is 
quite vast. See, for instance, Mengiic (2013) and the bibliography 
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ical writing in the core lands of the Empire. His implicit observa- 
tion, however, that few historical works were written in Arabic 
in the core lands of the Empire, was quite accurate, as most his- 
torical works were compiled in Ottoman Turkish and Persian. But 
assuming that both the Meccan envoy and the vizier knew about 
the historiographical corpus in Turkish (and Persian), the for- 
mer’s statement about the lack of historical writing, presumably 
in Arabic, in the core lands of the Empire implied a hierarchy 
between the Arabic and Turkish historiographical traditions: it 
was only historical writing in Arabic, according to al-Nahrawéli, 
that was truly eternal. This was obviously a view of a scholar 
versed in the Arabic historiographical tradition. But in the second 
half of the 16th century, several scholars and chroniclers from 
the core lands of the Empire (known as Rumis, ‘from the Land of 
Rum’)? followed in Kinalizade’s footsteps and were receptive to 
this view of historical writing. 

The differences between the historiographical traditions 
that coexisted throughout the empire were more than simply a 
matter of language. Each historiographical tradition employed 
conceptual and stylistic conventions that were not easily trans- 
latable. The emergence of a Rumi Arabic historical writing in the 
second half of the 16th century was also intended to provide the 


Ottoman ruling and administrative elite with a vocabulary to le- 


therein. See also the section on historical writings in the palace library 
of Bayezid II: Fleischer and Sahin (2019, 569-96). 


5 On ‘Ruminess’ see Kafadar (2007). 
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gitimise their rule over the newly conquered Arabic-speaking ter- 
ritories of Greater Syria, Egypt, the Hijaz, and, slightly later, Arab 
Iraq. 

This essay seeks to focus on one of these conventions: the 
Arabic expression al-Dawla al-Uthmdniyya. This expression, I 
would like to suggest, was embedded in the Arabic historiograph- 
ical tradition, but was quite alien to the Turkish (and Persian) 
ones. It is for this reason that this expression opens a window 
into broader dynamics that await further study. I will return to 


this point in the concluding section of this essay. 


1.0. Rumi Authors, Arabic Chronicles 


In the chapter on History/Historiography (‘Ilm-i Ta’rth) in his 
work on the classification of the sciences, Nev‘i Efendi (d. 1599) 
provides his readers with “the books associated with this [sci- 
ence” (el-Kiittibii?l-musannefetii fih): The History of Ibn Kathir, the 
History of al-Tabari, the History of Ibn Athir al-Jazari, the History 
of Ibn al-Jawzi and his Mir’at al-Zaman, the History of Ibn Khal- 
likan, the History of Ibn Hajar [al-‘Asqalani], the History of al- 
Safadi, the History of Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti, Siyar al-sahaba wa-l- 
zuhhdd, Hilyat al-abrdr, the History of Hakim al-Nisabirii, the 
History of al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh al-hukamda’, Kashf al-ghamm, and 
Ta@’rikh al-umam. It is worth pointing out that all the titles in this 
list were compiled in Arabic (Prochazka-Eisl and Gelik 2015, 53). 
This fact is particularly striking, as Nev‘i Efendi chose to write 
his work in Turkish and included works written in Persian. In 
addition, it is quite evident that he relied on chronicles written 


in Turkish for his survey of the history of the Ottoman dynasty 
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(Prochazka-Eisl and Celik 2015, 72-77). Nev‘i Efendi was proba- 
bly inspired by the work of his earlier colleague, Ahmed Task6- 
priizade (d. 1560). In the section devoted to History in his com- 
prehensive work on the classification of the sciences, Task6- 
priizade offers a remarkably similar, though much longer, list of 
works. Among the works Task6priizade’s lists are The History of 
Ibn Kathir, the History of al-Tabari, the History of Ibn al-Athir al- 
Jazari, the History of Ibn al-Jawzi, Ibn al-Jawzi’s Mir’at al-zaman, 
the History of Ibn Khallikan, the History of Ibn Hajar and his 
Anb@ al-ghamr fi abn@ al-‘amr and al-Durar al-kamina fi a‘yan al- 
mi’a al-thamina, the History of al-Safadi, the History of Jalal al- 
Din al-Suyuti and his Tabaqat al-nuhah (his Bughyat al-wu‘ah fi 
tabaqat al-lughawiyyin wa-l-nuhah), the History of al-Baghdadi, 
the supplement to al-Baghdadi’s History by Ibn al-Najjar, the His- 
tory and works of Abi Sa‘d al-Sam‘ani, the supplement to al- 
Sam‘ani’s History by al-Dabithi, the History of al-Dhahabi, Kitab 
al-bari‘ by Ibn Abi Mansiir, and Yatimat al-dahr by al-Nisabiri. At 
the conclusion of the list, Taskdpriizade briefly states that “the 
chronicles in Persian are too numerous to be counted,” but does 
not include a similar list of noteworthy Persian and Turkish 
chronicles (Tashkubrizada [Task6priizade] 1968, 1:251-70).° It 
appears that for Task6priizade, much like for Nev‘i Efendi, the 
point of reference was the historiographical tradition in Arabic. 
Nothing attests more to Task6priizade’s historiographical 
preferences to writing history in Arabic than his own introduc- 


tion to his biographical dictionaries of the jurists and scholars 


° For an English translation of this section, see Rosenthal (1968, 530- 
35). 
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who were affiliated with the Ottoman dynasty. In the introduc- 
tion to this work, he explains why he decided to compile this 
work: 

Since I [learned to] distinguish between right and left, be- 

tween the straight [path] and trickery, I sought passion- 

ately the merits of the ‘ulam@ and their histories (akhbar), 

and I was obsessed with memorising their important deeds 

and their works, until I would accumulate a large [body of 

knowledge] in my weak memory [so] it would fill the 

books and notebooks. Historians have recorded the merits 

of the ‘ulama? and the notables according to what has been 

established through transmission or was confirmed by eye- 

witnesses, [but] no one has paid attention to the ‘ulamd? of 

these lands, and [consequently] their names and practices 

have almost vanished from the tongues of every present 

[ie., living person] and [their memory] perished. When 

the people of excellence and perfection noticed this situa- 

tion, they asked me to gather all the merits of the ‘ulama@ 

in Rum. (Tashkubrizada [Taskopriizade] 1975, 5) 

Note the similarities between the passage from Task6priizade’s 
introduction and the comment al-Nahrawali made to the Grand 
Vizier. Writing in Arabic, Task6priizade claims that only the re- 
cording of the histories of the Rumi scholars as part of the Arabic 
historiographical corpus—a corpus that was compiled elsewhere, 
beyond the Ottoman lands—can perpetuate their memory. 

It appears that the perception of and anxiety about the Ar- 
abic historiographical tradition as more eternal than historical 
writings in Turkish and Persian subsided over the course of the 
17th century. For instance, in the universal history he wrote in 
Arabic, Miineccimbas1 (or Munajjim Bashi, d. 1702) includes a 


bibliography of historical works on which he drew. Although he 
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organised the list according to the languages in which the works 
were written, his bibliography represented the historiographical 
traditions in the three languages: Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. 
Yet, it seems significant that Miineccimbas1 (Jami‘ al-duwal, 2a) 
retained the distinction between the traditions. Clearly, he knew 
that each of these traditions followed different conventions and 
employed distinctive vocabularies. 

Most studies of historical writing in the Ottoman lands have 
tended to focus on the historiographical production in a specific 
language. The insightful collection of essays on Ottoman courtly 
historiography focuses almost exclusively on works written in Ot- 
toman Turkish (Gipa and Fetvaci 2013). On the other hand, Mi- 
chael Winter, in his survey of Arabic historiography in the Otto- 
man Empire, ignores the writings in Persian and Turkish (Winter 
2006, 171-90). To be sure, most scholars acknowledge that writ- 
ings in Turkish include many expressions from Arabic and Per- 
sian and that expressions in Arabic frequently feature in Persian 
texts. But little scholarly attention has been paid to the manner 
in which the historiographical traditions relate to one another: 
are there particular expressions or conventions that can be asso- 
ciated (or, at least, more commonly associated) with a certain 
tradition? Which expressions and conventions were borrowed 
and, equally important, which were not? And when and why did 
authors choose to write in a specific historiographical tradition? 

These questions draw attention to differences among the 
various historiographical traditions that coexisted and interacted 
throughout the Ottoman realms. In a recent study of 15th-century 


debates among five thinkers writing in Arabic and Persian about 
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the nature of historical inquiry, Christopher Markiewicz (2017, 
221) argues that 


monolingual approaches to Islamic historiography further 
obscure the full extent of the fifteenth-century discourse 
on history. The tendency to divide Islamic historiography 
between its Arabic, Persian, and Ottoman Turkish expres- 
sions reinforces an understanding of the historical tradi- 
tions as separate, linguistically delineated dialectics. More- 
over, while considerations of Ottoman historical writing 
generally acknowledge its relationship to Arabic and espe- 
cially Persian historiography, the interrelationship be- 
tween the three remains only superficially acknowledged. 


Markiewicz thus concludes that 


the wide-ranging interaction between Arabic and Persian 

historical thought since the tenth century—and Turkish 

historiography, as well, beginning in the fifteenth cen- 
tury—constituted a fundamental aspect of the develop- 

ment of Islamic historiography as a vibrant cultural tradi- 

tion until the rise of national historiographies in the late 

nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

I do not disagree with Markiewicz’s general observation, 
but, in this short essay, I would like to highlight the special se- 
miotic baggage that writing in Arabic carried in the context of a 
multilingual empire and the dynamics between multiple histori- 
ographical traditions. It seems to me that the study of historical 
writing in the Ottoman lands—and, in fact, across the Is- 
lamic(ate) world more broadly—ought to acknowledge the fairly 
wide range of interactions between these traditions, from the re- 


tention of differences to translations and borrowings. In this 
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sense, what follows seeks to nuance the idea of a single historio- 
graphical project as a singular “vibrant cultural tradition.” 
Paying attention to these differences can also reveal how 
members of various learned circles across the Empire employed 
historiographical traditions and conventions to legitimise Otto- 
man rule and to enrich the Ottoman repertoire of power. At the 
same time, studying the manners in which certain expressions 
were employed may reveal tensions between competing claims 
and political projects. To illustrate this point, I now turn to ex- 
amining in some detail the use of the expression “the Ottoman 
Dawla” (or al-Dawla al-Uthmdniyya) in the 16th and 17th centu- 


ries. 


2.0. Ottoman Devlet/Ottoman Dawla 


In what is perhaps the most systematic study of the meaning of 
the term dawla during the Mamluk period (1250-1517), Jo Van 
Steenbergen (2016, 55) observes that 


[ijn the course of many centuries of Arabic and Islamic 
history the Arabic noun dawla has appeared as a generic 
qualifier in many different contexts of rule, with complex 
meanings that are not always easily rendered in other lan- 
guages. However, in its semantic essence, as suggested by 
Arabic lexicographers, dawla is always meant to refer in 
these contexts of rule to a particular political formation’s 
temporary local monopoly of violence and of access to re- 
sources [. . .] But historically the Arabic noun dawla has 
always also been imbued with the transcendent, religious 
meaning of a God-given “turn”—the literal translation of 
the Arabic noun dawla—or term of rule in the monotheist 
trajectory of human history. In the hearts, minds and ears 
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of those who used it, dawla therefore appealed to the idea 

of a universal empire as much as to that of a territorial 

state. 

The multi-layered nature of the term dawla—a political and au- 
thoritative order and a divinely ordained mandate to rule—poses 
considerable questions when one encounters the use of the pos- 
sessive adjective attached to it (or the compound noun), as in the 
case of Dawlat al-Atrak ‘the dawla of the Turks’ or al-dawla al- 
‘Uthmaniyya in Mamluk Arabic sources. Evidently, Mamluk au- 
thors imagined a 

trans-regional hierarchy of (West-Asian or even wider) le- 

gitimate political leadership, which included Syrian vice- 

roys as well as all kinds of Mongol, post-Mongol and other 

leaders, and which was topped by the royal persona of the 

sultan in Cairo. (Steenbergen 2016, 55) 

Moreover, this perception of multiple dawlas, each with its own 
political and institutional orders, was also based on a sense of 
temporality, hence the succession of several dawlas in Mamluk 
historiography (Steenbergen 2016, 65). 

One could argue that Ottoman authors were not oblivious 
to the perception of dawla from the Mamluk sources. But Otto- 
man sources, mostly written in Turkish, tended to focus on the 
more universal dimensions of dawla or devlet.’ For 15th- and 


16th-century Ottoman writers, following Dimitris Kastritsis’ 


7 The Ottoman authors were drawing on a well-established use of the 
term dawlat in Persian sources from the I/khanid period onward (Allsen 
2009, 1-7). I am grateful to Yoni Brack for bringing this piece to my 
attention and for an illuminating discussion on the use of the term daw- 
lat in the Ilkhanid context. 
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(2007, 98, 200-3) translation of the term, devlet conveyed a sense 
of charismatic rule, or, in Htiseyin Yilmaz’s (2018, 139, 157) 
translation, fortune or “auspicious turn to rule.” Importantly, 
while many contenders to the throne may have some degree of 
devlet, once enthroned, devlet temporarily resided with the ruling 
sultan. As an early 15th-century source quips with regard to the 
competition among Ottoman princes during the interregnum, 
“Although devlet existed in Musa,/The devlet of Mehmed [the fu- 
ture Mehmed I] was truly greater!” (Kastritsis 2007, 219, 226). 
This is not to say that Ottoman dynasts did not recognise the le- 
gitimacy of other Muslim rulers or did not assume that the House 
of Osman as a whole had a right to rule, but it is important to 
note that, for the most part, authors writing in Turkish over the 
course of the 15th through the 17th centuries were quite reluc- 
tant to attach a possessive adjective ‘Ottoman’ to the noun devlet. 
Instead, in the 16th century, as Yilmaz (2018, 275) has observed, 


they stressed its eternity. 


3.0. Rumi Authors and Their Use of al-Dawla al- 
‘Uthmaniyya 


In the second half of the 16th century, several Rumi authors, that 
is, authors from the core, predominantly Turkish-speaking re- 
gions of the Empire, engaged in writing works in Arabic. Being 
Rumi, it should be emphasised, was not simply a matter of geog- 
raphy. In the context of an expanding empire, it was also a matter 
of political affiliation with the Ottoman dynasty. These Rumi au- 


thors who were writing in Arabic were astutely aware of the con- 
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ventions of the Arabic historiographical tradition. In fact, the en- 
counter of what was now the core lands of the Ottoman empire, 
and of Anatolia more generally, with historical writings in Arabic 
long predated the Ottoman conquest. Indeed, the inventory of the 
library of Bayezid II includes historiographical essays and chron- 
icles in Arabic, some of which were even sent directly to members 
of his close retinue from the Mamluk capital (Markiewicz 2017, 
236-40). What is intriguing about the second half of the 16th 
century is the Rumi authors’ experiment with, participation in, 
and response to the Arabic historiographical tradition. 

Perhaps the most extreme example of this engagement is 
the probably early 17th-century compilation of a text that was 
falsely attributed to the renowned 13th-century mystic Muhyi al- 
Din Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 1241), titled al-Shajara al-nu‘mdniyya fi al- 
dawla al-‘Uthmadniyya (‘the Tree of Nu‘man on the Ottoman 
Rule/Good Fortune’). In this short and popular text, Ibn ‘Arabi 
allegedly foresaw the Ottoman conquest of the Arab lands. As 
Ahmed Zildzic, who studied in great detail the Shajara and its 
commentaries, has noted (Zildzic 2012, 85) 

[t]he oldest existent copy of al-Shajara comes from the first 

half of the XVII century, and if we accept that the date is 

not a later interpolation, we can conclude the text of al- 

Shajara as it reached us originated more than a century 

later than the events it discusses. What is evident, how- 


ever, is the universal acceptance of the work in the Otto- 
man cultural and intellectual context. 


For our purpose here, the important point is that the late 
anonymous author used the term al-Dawla al-‘Uthmaniyya in the 


title of the treatise to indicate that it originated in the early 13th 
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century in the Arabic-speaking lands. Indeed, one could argue 
that the invocation of the term was quite antiquarian. 

As I have already suggested above, Taskdpriizade was in- 
terested in writing an Arabic biographical dictionary that would 
commemorate the names and deeds of jurists and Sufi masters 
who were affiliated with the Ottoman dynasty. Clearly, he sought 
to be part of the Arabic historiographical tradition. Fittingly, the 
work is replete with references to that tradition and the conven- 
tions of the genre of the biographical dictionary. He even decides 
to call the Ottoman political project al-Dawla al-Uthmdniyya. 

Several decades later, during the reign of Murad III (r. 
1574-1595), a third author, Mustafa Cenabi (d. 1590/1591), 
chose to pen a work in Arabic, a universal history from the crea- 
tion of the world to the Ottoman dynasty. Cenabi devoted chap- 
ters to the various dynasties who ruled the world, from the an- 
cient Persian kings to his patrons, the Ottomans. Throughout, 
Cenabi (Cenabi Tarihi) selectively employs the term dawla: the 
Hasani dawla of Mecca, the Hashimii dawla of Medina, the Cir- 
cassian dawla (the Mamluks), the ‘Alawi/Hasani dawla of 
Tabaristan and Jurjan, the Samanid dawla, the dawla of Chinggis 
Khan, the Uzbek dawla, the dawla of the Ak Koyunlu and the Ot- 
toman dawla. Indeed, this list of dawlas seems to reflect the 
“trans-regional hierarchy of (West-Asian or even wider) legiti- 
mate political leadership” (Steenbergen 2016, 55) that one finds 
in Mamluk sources and the sense that dawla can be divided 


among rulers and dynasties. 
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4.0. Conclusion 


The macaronic nature of the language that is commonly referred 
to as ‘Ottoman Turkish’ is quite well known and frequently men- 
tioned in handbooks for students of the language. Students of ‘Ot- 
toman Turkish’ are encouraged to study Arabic, Persian, and 
Modern Turkish/Turkic language and, based on this knowledge, 
to understand the logic of ‘Ottoman Turkish’. This is, of course, 
an anachronistic perception of languages in general and of ‘Otto- 
man Turkish’ in particular, as it assumes fairly well-defined lin- 
guistic traditions or languages which are macaronically inter- 
twined. But both Persian and Turkic languages have accumulated 
over the centuries numerous words that are morphologically Ar- 
abic. In many cases, the words retained their ‘original’ Arabic 
lexicographical meaning. But this has not always been the case. 
This linguistic entanglement raises an intriguing question: Where 
does ‘Arabic’ end and ‘Ottoman Turkish’ begin? 

This short essay is an attempt to explore these complex dy- 
namics between ‘Arabic’ and ‘Turkish’ in the Ottoman lands. My 
goal is not, to paraphrase Nile Green’s (2019, 2) comment on 
Persian in the introduction to the recent volume on the Persian- 
ate world, “to promote Arabic [...], but rather to analyze Arabic 
as a field of sociolinguistic contact, and in doing so recognise the 
roles of hegemony and competition [...].” Indeed, as Murat Umut 
Inan (2019, 88) argues in his essay on Persian in the Ottoman 
world in the same volume, the history of Persian—and, one may 
add, of Arabic—in the Ottoman context is “intertwined with mul- 


tiple histories of the empire.” Much like Persian, Arabic afforded 
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Rumi writers a range of possibilities to promote political and in- 
tellectual claims, but also engendered anxiety and envy. The 
manner in which Rumi writers employed the terms al-Dawla al- 
‘Uthmaniyya and the anecdote with which I opened this essay 
capture these possibilities and anxieties. 

Furthermore, the tension between devlet and dawla, which 
draws on the distinction between different linguistic/historio- 
graphical traditions, poses a translation challenge: how should 
one translate al-Dawla al-‘Uthmdniyya into, say, English? This 
translation challenge is what got me interested in exploring the 
relationship between devlet and dawla in the first place. Moreo- 
ver, as I have argued elsewhere (Burak 2015, 94-98), in his al- 
Shaq@iq al-nu‘mdaniyya, Tasképriizade employed Mamluk (and 
Arabic) historiographical conventions to legitimise and record 
the history of the Ottoman learned hierarchy and the Sufi masters 
that were associated with the Ottoman domains. Accordingly, the 
narrative arc of the Shaqd’iq diverges in terms of its historio- 
graphical and, indeed, political assumptions from those of Mam- 
luk biographical dictionaries. Most notably, the Ottoman dynasty 
is the organising principle of Taskdpriizade’s work. Further, when 
Taskortizade’s Shaqda’iq was translated by Mehmed Mecdi Efendi 
(d. 1591) into ‘Ottoman Turkish’, al-Dawla al-‘Uthmaniyya en- 
tered ‘Ottoman Turkish’ historiography. This Turkified expres- 
sion raises yet another, though related, translation question: how 
should one translate the 16th-century expression Devlet-i ‘Os- 


maniyye into English? 
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5. ARABIC GRAMMAR BOOKS IN 
OTTOMAN ISTANBUL: THE SOUTH 
ASIAN CONNECTION’ 


Christopher D. Bahl 


The transregional transmission of Arabic grammar books from 
South Asia to the Ottoman Empire contributed significantly to 
the scholarly curriculum of Ottoman Istanbul and beyond over 
the 16th and 17th centuries. Based on a study of several manu- 
scripts of al-Muhammad al-Damamini’s (d. 827/1424) and 
Shihab al-Din al-Dawlatabadi’s (d. 848/1445) commentaries 
(shuruh, sg. sharh), this article will argue that commentaries from 
South Asia on Arabic grammar treatises from earlier periods cir- 
culated widely among learned groups of Ottoman Istanbul. 
Thereby, they formed a crucial part of the scholarly engagement 
with the Arabic philological tradition and its broader cultural id- 
iom in the Ottoman Empire. A focus on the variety of manu- 


scripts, their marginalia and paratexts can shed light on cultural 
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suggestions. 
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practices in the circulation and reading of philological texts that 
emerged over the course of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

A burgeoning field of scholarship on the early modern Mid- 
dle East and South Asia has diversified its sources and approaches 
to the study of elite formation, scribal cultures and text circula- 
tion over the last years. Francis Robinson and Maria Szuppe ex- 
pounded various scholarly connections and a shared canon of Is- 
lamicate works across the Ottoman, Safavid and Mughal dispen- 
sations (Robinson 1997; Szuppe 2004). Sanjay Subrahmanyam’s 
‘connected histories’ across Eurasia interrelated synchronous his- 
torical processes on commensurable levels of inquiry to study the 
workings of cultural encounters (Subrahmanyam 1997 and 
2012). In particular, a focus on scribal cultures and traditions of 
adab and akhldq informed the study of Indo-Persian forms of gov- 
ernance and bureaucracies, mainly across the Mughal world, but 
with implicitly strong connections across Western Asia (Alam 
2004; Kinra 2015). Yet, while there is a general consensus that 
early modern entanglements facilitated forms of exchange among 
imperial elites and other sociabilities such as Sufi networks 
(Choudhury 2016), there is still room for further explorations re- 
garding the empirical and material foundations of such cultural 
exchanges. 

While Persian was central to these trans-imperial connec- 
tions, Arabic has been considered as a major complementary id- 
iom among mobile imperial and scholarly elites, but for different 
reasons. On the one hand, Arabic was a significant communica- 
tive medium among mobile learned groups between the regions 


of Gujarat and the Deccan with Yemen and the Hijaz (Robinson 
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1997; Ho 2006) but also across the wider Indian Ocean region 
(Ricci 2011). On the other hand, Arabic served in inquiries relat- 
ing to a wider Islamicate canon across the disciplines of Quranic 
exegesis (tafsir) and Islamic law (figh) (Ho 2006). Still, it could 
serve a variety of further social and cultural purposes. Recent 
studies by Rajeev Kinra on the Mughal bureaucratic elite have 
pointed out Arabic’s integral part in the educational curriculum 
of a Mughal civil servant responsible for running the day-to-day 
imperial administrative business (Kinra 2010, 552). Similarly, 
Khaled El-Rouayheb’s recent work on Islamic intellectual cur- 
rents in the Ottoman Empire made implicit the central place of 
Arabic philology in the linguistic schooling of scholarly elites (El- 
Rouayheb 2015, 97-105). 

Thus, Arabic philology was a requisite for the cultural re- 
finement of the learned elites across early modern Islamicate cul- 
tures. Yet, while scholarship has explored the multifaceted ter- 
rain of Arabic philology over earlier periods, especially the disci- 
plines of grammar (“lm al-nahw), rhetoric (ilm al-balagha) and 
lexicography (‘lm al-lugha), research into later commentarial tra- 
ditions is only in its infancy (Simon 1993; Gully 1995; Bauer 
2005). At the same time, these studies mainly focus on the Arabic 
scholarship from the medieval central Arab lands and Persia, but 
often do not acknowledge contributions from learned centres 
across other regions. 

As I will argue in the following, scholarly contributions 
from South Asia became more important from the 15th century 
onwards, when intellectual conversations and debates in Arabic 


philology extended further to the East. Scholars across the South 
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Asian subcontinent composed treatises and commentaries on Ar- 
abic syntax, morphology and rhetoric which circulated widely 
across learned groups of the Ottoman worlds further west by the 
16th and 17th centuries (Ahmad 1946). A survey of the manu- 
script collections of the Siileymaniye Library in Istanbul discloses 
a large number of copied commentaries in the field of rhetoric by 
well-known figures such as al-Siyalkiti, a courtier of the Mughal 
Emperor Shah Jahan (Ed. 2018). However, there are also com- 
mentaries in the field of grammar from less-prominent figures, 
such as Muhammad al-Damamini (d. 827/1424) and Shihab al- 
Din al-Dawlatabadi (d. 848/1445). And these are spread across a 
wide range of the individual collections of the Siileymaniye (Hit- 
zel 1999). 


1.0. Writing Nahw in 15th-century South Asia 


Al-Damamini’s and al-Dawlatabadi’s contributions to Arabic 
grammar have to be situated within the wider processes of de- 
centralisation that shaped the political landscape of 15th century 
South Asia. The declining Delhi sultanate was superseded by a 
regionalised configuration of courts from Gujarat, Malwa in the 
West to Jawnpur and Bengal in the East, and the Bahmani king- 
dom in the Deccan (Schimmel 1980, 36-74; Asher and Talbot 
2006, 85). These new political dispensations began to compete 
for service elites and scholars and could offer lavish patronage to 
those seeking to live their lives as migrant scholars. Muhammad 
al-Damamini (763-827/1362-1424) was born in Alexandria in 
Egypt and had passed through various educational stages in 


Mamluk Egypt and Syria, teaching at the al-Azhar mosque among 
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other learned sociabilities (al-Sakhawi 1934-1937, VII:184-87). 
His change of career into the weaving business was unsuccessful 
and after the pilgrimage to Mecca he embarked on a career as a 
mobile scholar which first brought him to Zabid in Yemen, but 
then even further across the Western Indian Ocean to Cambay 
and Nahrwala (Patan) in Gujarat (see prefaces in MS Ragip Pasa 
1326 and MS Carullah 1941). He received patronage from the 
court of Ahmad Muzaffar Shah and composed, amongst other 
works, three grammar commentaries. The first work, written af- 
ter his arrival in the western port city of Kanbayat (Cambay) in 
Gujarat during the years 820-821/1417-1418, is the Ta‘iq al- 
fara’id “ald tashil al-fawa@’id ‘Explanation of the precious pearls on 
the facilitation of benefits’, a commentary on Ibn Malik’s 
(672/1274) Tashil al-fawd’id wa-takmil al-maqasid ‘The facilita- 
tion of benefits and the completion of objectives’ (see prefaces in 
MS Ragip Pasa 1326 and MS Carullah 1941; Fleisch 2017a; 
2017b). The second work, composed while he resided in the fa- 
mous scholarly centre of Nahrwala in Gujarat in 824/1421, is 
entitled Tuhfat al-gharib ‘ala l-kalam mughni al-labib ‘an kutub al- 
a‘arib ‘Gift of the extraordinary concerning the speech of suffi- 
cient understanding on the books of declinations’, a commentary 
on Ibn Hisham’s (d. 760/1360) treatise on syntax, al-Mughni al- 
labib (see preface and colophon of MS Bijapur 7; Fleisch 2017b). 
He then continued his vagrant life and travelled on to the Deccan. 
A third work, written while on his way from Gujarat to the city 
of Ahsanabad (Gulbarga) in the Bahmani realm of the Deccan 
during the years 825-826/1422-1423, is entitled al-Manhal al- 


saft ft sharh al-wafi ‘The pure watering place in the explanation of 
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the perfect’, again a commentary, in this case on al-Balkhi’s (d. 
8th/14th c.) grammatical work al-Wafi (see preface in MS Nahw 
108). This was presented to the sultan Ahmad Shah Bahmani and 
seems to have been his last scholarly composition before he died 
in 1424. 

Al-Damamini’s contemporary Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. 
Shams al-Din al-Hindi al-Dawlatabadi (d. 848/1445) had a dif- 
ferent professional trajectory, but he similarly benefitted from 
the increasing availability of courtly patronage during the 15th 
century. Al-Dawlatabadi was born in Dawlatabad in the Deccan, 
studied in Delhi and after Timur Tamerlane’s invasion in 1398 he 
left and became attached to the court of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi 
(804-844/1400-1440) in Jawnpir as prime judge (qadi al-qudat) 
and scholar (Nizami 2018). And there he joined a larger group of 
learned men who turned the court of Jawnpur into a flourishing 
centre of learning during the 15th century (Wiirsch 2018). He 
soon received the title Malik al-‘Ulama’ (Nizami 2018). Among 
the works he composed during his courtly tenure are the com- 
mentary Sharh al-Hindi on the famous treatise al-Kafiya by Ibn al- 
Hajib (d. 646/1249) as well as the work al-Irshdd, a treatment of 
Arabic syntax (Nizami 2018). 

With their texts in the field of nahw both scholars primarily 
provided crucial commentaries for the refinement of Arabic. The 
shuruh were written with a South Asian audience in mind that 
engaged with the Arabic cultural idiom on a different canonical 


textual background in comparison to what for example al- 
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Damamini had been accustomed to in Mamluk Egypt’. Ulti- 
mately, such works served to develop skills in the exegesis of Is- 
lamic canonical works. And this intellectual purpose had also 
shaped the textual fabric of these commentaries. Grammar works 
were thick intertextual re-fabrications of Islamicate canonical 
texts. Excerpts of Islamic canonical works, specimen of poetry 
and by the early modern period a diverse commentarial layer had 
turned Arabic grammar books not only into foundational read- 
ings in the acquisition of Arabic language skills, but also substan- 
tiated them as digests of Islamicate cultural traditions (Gully 
1995). 

While these commentaries thereby contributed to the larger 
discourse and perpetuation of Islamicate textual traditions, the 
extent of the contribution of al-Damamini’s and al-Dawlatabadi’s 
commentaries to different regional and local learned sociabilities 
can only be gauged by tracing the transmission of their texts as 
manuscript copies. Marginalia and paratextual elements on man- 
uscripts offer a window into the world of reading practices, the 


conditions of the perception of texts among audiences and the 


? This becomes especially clear when comparing two of al-Damamini’s 
commentaries on the same treatise, one written in Egypt and the other 
composed in Gujarat. The intertextual variety and reference to scholarly 
authorities differs considerably, a venue of research that I elaborated 
on in Bahl (2018). 
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forms of circulation among scholarly networks (Gorke/Hirschler 
2011).° 


2.0. Manuscript Circulation in Ottoman Istanbul 


In comparison to al-Damamini, who was an established scholar 
before he had left Egypt for India, knowledge about al-Daw- 
latabadi’s scholarly background and oeuvre must have slowly 
spread across scholarly networks from South Asia to Ottoman Is- 
tanbul. A survey of his commentaries on nahw in the Siileymaniye 
Library in Istanbul reveals 30 manuscripts of his Sharh Hindi on 
the treatise al-Kdfiya for the 9th-11th (roughly 15th-17th) cen- 
turies, and only one version of the Irshad, his summary on Arabic 
syntax. The majority of these versions can be dated to the 16th 
and 17th centuries. Even if other works circulated in larger quan- 
tities, the numbers for the Sharh Hindi point to a considerable 
circulation of al-Dawlatabadi’s texts in Istanbul and beyond. And 
the general reference to his commentary in various short-hands 
such as Sharh Hindi, Kitab Hindi, and simply Hindi suggest that 
his work had become common parlance in the early modern Ot- 
toman Empire. 

Due to fragmentary spatial data, it is often difficult to 
clearly trace a direct transfer of manuscripts from South Asia to 
Ottoman Istanbul. The inscription of a specific paratext can serve 
as a very tentative indicator for an initial circulation of a text in 


South Asia. Across South Asia the phrase ya kabikaj (the term 


3 The terms and concepts paratexts, hypertexts, intertextualities and 
other forms of transtextualities throughout this article are taken from 
Genette (1993; 2001). 
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kabikaj refers to wild parsley and ‘king of the cockroaches’) was 
often written on the fly-leaf of a book in the belief that this for- 
mula would save the manuscript from cockroaches (Steingass 
1977)*. Adam Gacek (1986) further referred to the regional va- 
rieties in the use of such talismanic paratexts locating the use of 
ya kabikaj in the subcontinent. Among the collections in Istanbul, 
four manuscripts of al-Dawlatabadi’s commentary come with this 
inscription on the fly-leaves and one of them even contains a sep- 
arate inscription on the folios with the table of contents (see the 
fly-leaves of MSs Aya Sofya 4501, Darulmesnevi 1504, Laleli 
3416, Yusuf Aga 347). However, even if the phrase ya kabikaj 
developed in this form in South Asia, the practice of its inscrip- 
tion on manuscripts could have (and probably did) circulated as 
far as the Ottoman Empire among mobile learned groups. Thus, 
the use of the phrase yd kabikaj can only situate the respective 
manuscript within a wider circulation of cultural practices and 
scribal traditions that extended as far as the subcontinent. A more 
precise assessment of the geographical spread of the use of ya 
kabikaj awaits the study of larger surveys of manuscripts. 
Additionally, since references to places were not always 
provided in the colophons, the exact origin of most of the manu- 
scripts cannot be traced in detail. Yet, some versions demonstrate 
copying efforts across the Ottoman Empire making manifest a 
proliferation of the Sharh Hindi among its learned audiences. In 
two versions the respective scribes located their transcriptions in 


the city of Constantinople (qustantiniyya) (see the colophons in 


*T am grateful to Olly Akkerman for pointing this out to me. 
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MS Esad Efendi 3082 and MS Sehid Ali Pasa 2453). Still, manu- 
scripts also hailed from other regions of the Empire. MS Carullah 
1931 of the Sharh Hindi was copied by a certain Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Yisuf in 966/1559 in Kefe (also Kaffa), a city on the 
south-eastern coast of Crimea, and since the reign of Bayezid II 
(886-918/1481-1512) a sanjak (administrative subdivision of a 
province) of the Ottoman Empire (Orhunlu 2018). These exam- 
ples indicate multiple local demands and interests for al-Daw- 
latabadi’s commentary. 

Al-Dawlatabadi’s text circulated across different scholarly 
sociabilities in the early modern period and thereby had a crucial 
share in the learned encounters across the field of Arabic philol- 
ogy. Paratextual profiles on several of his manuscripts demon- 
strate the minutiae of multiple interpersonal transmissions of the 
commentary and thereby a high velocity of the text. MS Lala Is- 
mail 635 is a transcription of the Sharh Hindi with the appended 
hawéashi ‘marginalia’ of a certain Ibn al-Qal‘I on al-Dawlatabadi’s 
commentary (MS Lala Ismail 635, fol. 171r). After the transcrip- 
tion of both texts by different scribes, the manuscript was first in 
the possession of a certain Ahmad b. Abi [...] al-Mahasini in 
1060/1650 and then came into the possession of a certain ‘Abd 
al-Karim b. Muhammad Db. [...] al-Husayni in 1073/1662 (see MS 
Lala Ismail 635, fol. 1r). Similarly, another version of the Kitab 
Hindi, which was finished in 1028/1619 with a yd kabikaj note, 
was transmitted (nagala) and owned (sahabahu) by at least three 
different people and annotated extensively in this process (MS 
Laleli 3416, fol. 1r). Al-Dawlatabadi had arrived in the scholarly 


circles of the Ottoman world. 
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Similar paratextual profiles of extensive circulation mark 
al-Damamini’s commentaries, in principle his Tashil al-fawda’id 
and the Sharh al-Mughni or Tuhfat al-gharib on Ibn Hisham’s work 
of grammar, which, given the numbers of 19 and 35 manuscript 
versions respectively, circulated more prominently than the Man- 
hal al-safi, with only four copies. Most importantly, the circula- 
tion of his commentaries was subject to larger changes in the par- 
atextual anatomy of Arabic manuscripts. These can highlight the 
high degree of incorporation of these commentaries into learned 


sociabilities of Ottoman Istanbul and beyond. 


3.0. The Emergence of the Fihrist 


Manuscripts in Istanbul of both al-Damamini’s and al-Daw- 
latabadi’s commentaries show that by the late 16th and 17th cen- 
turies the fihrist (table of contents) emerged as a new paratextual 
element. The term fihrist comes with a variety of forms and mean- 
ings stretched out over a considerable period. Here, I want to 
distinguish between two types of fihrists, the internal and the ex- 
ternal. The internal fihrist refers to the authorial table of contents 
and constitutes an intertextual feature that often appears at the 
end of the muqaddima ‘introduction’ or ‘preface’ to a work. Inter- 
nal fihrists form crucial textual elements of transition in an intro- 
duction after outlining authorial intention, reason, method and 
purpose of a work, framed in religious formulae and a localisa- 
tion in a scholarly genealogy. They offer a ‘road map’ for the 
reader, locking the successive evolution of ideas of the work into 


a set of succinct terms or phrases. Thereby they precondition the 
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reading experience by previewing how the larger argument is go- 
ing to unfold successively. In general, the internal fihrist sprang 
from the pen of the authors, although the layout in manuscripts 
could be changed later on by the respective scribes. 

In contrast to the internal fihrist, I want to focus on the use 
of the external fihrist in manuscripts of al-Dawlatabadi’s and al- 
Damamini’s grammar commentaries, meaning a table of contents 
that was added subsequently by a reader or scribe. While the dif- 
ferent forms of authorial internal fihrists indicate potential perus- 
als of a text, manuscript notes in the form of paratexts, margina- 
lia and other reading statements partially document the actual 
textual engagement of a reader with a text.° They register time 
and place, when and where a reader intervened or engaged with 
the text. Needless to say, this does not provide a full account of 
a reader’s intellectual encounters with an oeuvre. Nevertheless, 
these manuscript notes can indicate changing cultural engage- 
ments through their own emergence or alteration over time. Most 
importantly, the focus on the intertextuality of matn and para- 
texts provides a perspective that goes beyond the interpretative 
exercise of a text. It encompasses its appropriation by a reader 
and thereby the historical significances it had in its perusal at a 
particular point in time. This means that texts could be appropri- 
ated in various ways, which highlights changing cultural prac- 


tices among communities.° 


° A strong argument for tracing such textual engagements in a different 
context was made in Krimsti (2019, 202-44). 

° For a more detailed discussion of the fihrist, see Bahl (2018, chapter 
4). 
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For the current purpose, I argue that the emergence of ex- 
ternal fihrists during the late 16th and early 17th centuries on 
manuscripts of al-Damamini’s and al-Dawlatabadi’s texts under- 
score their incorporation into scholarly curricula in Ottoman Is- 
tanbul. Readers introduced this device to render the texts more 
accessible. Here, I refer to the external fihrist that does not spring 
from the pen of the author but was added by a reader at a later 
stage. I base this argument on an extensive survey of al- 
Damamini’s texts and their 58 manuscripts, as well as on 30 man- 
uscripts of al-Dawlatabadi ‘s text. Such a survey reveals a period 
of relative absence, relative because there might have been indi- 
vidual cases where such a fihrist was added to the manuscript but 
did not survive because it would have been located among the 
more vulnerable fly-leaves, which could have easily been torn 
away. Still, with the absence of ‘tables of contents’ for the 15th 
century, and their appearance during the late 16th and through- 
out the 17th century, there is a diachronic argument to be made. 
And although 16th and 17th century copies are empirically based 
on earlier 15th century transcriptions, they do not feature fihrists 
from the 15th century. As far as my research has shown, only late 
16th and 17th century copies come with fihrists. Their appear- 
ance throughout the 17th century indicates a change over time 
in these Arabic manuscript cultures. 

The more common appearance of external fihrists suggests 
a historical trend that took off during the early modern period in 
the wider field of Arabic philology. Four of the 30 manuscripts 


of al-Dawlatabadi’s Sharh Hindi survive with a fihrist. Similarly, 
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al-Damamini’s texts, as they survive on manuscripts in the Siiley- 
maniye in Istanbul, show that the process of fihristisation was not 
an all-encompassing phenomenon. Altogether 35 transcriptions 
of either al-Damamini’s hindi or yamani commentary on Ibn 
Hisham’s Mughni al-labib survive among the Siileymaniye collec- 
tions. Only one transcription of the hindi commentary, the Tuhfat 
al-gharib, comes with a fihrist, and this version was copied in 
1092/1681 (MS Carullah 1941). Of the four transcriptions of the 
al-Manhal al-safi in Istanbul again only one version has a fihrist, 
however not dated (MS Haci Selim Aga 1170-001, fol. 1v—2r). 
Yet, of the 19 copies of the Ta‘lig al-fard’id in Istanbul, eight ver- 
sions entail a fihrist and these versions date to the second half of 
the 16th and the 17th century (see MS Hekimoglu 888, MS Murad 
Molla 1675, MS Murad Molla 1676, MS Murad Molla 1677, MS 
Sehid Ali Pasha 2413, MS Sehid Ali Pasha 2414, MS Laleli 3176, 
MS Fatih 4909). Two of these versions can be pinned down to a 
circulation within Istanbul and from Mecca to Istanbul, and thus 
the wider Ottoman world of the mid-16th century (MS Murad- 
molla 1675, fol. 248r; MS Hekimoglu 888, fol. 445r). 

Scribes and readers added external fihrists to the fly-leaves 
of a manuscript version. Three manuscripts of al-Dawlatabadi’s 
Sharh Hindi come with a fihrist (MS Darulmesnevi 504, MS Servili 
306, MS Yazmabagislar 342). All three are decorated in different 
ways. MS Darulmesnevi 504 was copied in 1027/1618. It simply 
consists of an enumeration of terms and sections of the treatise 
and its commentary, not in the form of a list, but spread out 
across the two pages together with corresponding folio numbers. 


MS Servili 306 is not dateable. Here, the fihrist contains a similar 
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set of terms, but their arrangement is ordered and framed 
through a grid pattern, each field containing one term and the 
respective folio number across three pages. MS Yazmabagislar 
342, copied in 978/1571, contains a fihrist that only stretches 
across one half-folio (probably incomplete). 

Style and execution suggest several characteristics and 
functions of these fihrists. Firstly, their location on the fly-leaves 
before the title-page marks the process of creating the fihrist as 
separate from the transcription of the matn (main text). Readers 
or scribes most probably added it later after the completion of 
the manuscript copy. Secondly, this is further corroborated with 
the addition of folio numbers. Folio numbers locate the respec- 
tive grammatical phenomena in the manuscript. Thus, the folia- 
tion broke up the text and made it more accessible. Significantly, 
this also enhanced the readability of the text, since readers could 
now browse through the fihrist to look up a specific grammatical 
term or phenomenon which they wanted to study. Thirdly, these 
terms or phenomena were formalised or standardised in all three 
manuscript copies. The fihrist functioned like an index that 
helped a reader navigate the text. 

Thus, individual readers began to engage with these texts 
by creating a fihrist for individual manuscript versions. I argue 
that readers introduced this device to render the texts more ac- 
cessible, which would serve them in their study pursuits. The 
overall location among the fly-leaves defined the paratextual 
characteristics of the external fihrist as a meaningful written elab- 


oration of a hypertextual appropriation of a text. In general, they 
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functioned as practical guides and provided a condensed over- 
view of a work’s contents. Fihrists in manuscripts of al- 
Damamini’s texts worked in a similar way. They were added to 
the manuscript at a later stage and appear before the title-page 
and the introduction to the text. Chapters, sections, important 
terms and phenomena were often referred to with a particular 
folio number. In one of the Istanbul versions of the Tuhfat al- 
gharib the fihrist ma fi l-kitab ‘index of what is in the book’ goes 
over one and a half folios before the start of the matn’s foliation 
and was marked as completed with the symbol tamma at the end 
(MS Carullah 1941, fly-leaves). Chapter names were written in 
red and section titles in black. They were specified with a folio 
number and corresponded with their counterparts in the matn in 
red ink. In other cases, fihrist, matn and marginalia seem to be 
written in the same hand, yet the fihrist still was a final addition, 
because the foliation of the work conformed with the numbers 
given in the table of contents (MS Carullah 1941, fly-leaves). In 
contrast to this, a version of the Manhal al-safi entitled fihrist 
hadha al-kitab ‘index of this book’ is produced without foliation 
(MS Haci Selim Aga 1170-001, fol. 1v—2r). The fihrist offers only 
a bullet-point summary of grammatical terms and phenomena 
covered in this commentary. 

Changing paratextual profiles in manuscripts of al- 
Damamini’s and al-Dawlatabadi’s texts document changing tex- 
tual practices of scribes and readers in this period. They empha- 
sise the high degree to which al-Damamini’s and al-Dawlatabadi’s 
texts had become a part of scholarly engagements with Arabic 


grammar in Ottoman Istanbul and beyond. Thus, both examples 
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showcase empirically substantiated transregional connections be- 
tween early modern South Asia and the Ottoman Empire and how 
such forms of text transmission were shaped by readers and their 


needs in the field of Islamicate learned pursuits. 
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6. BASTARDS AND ARABS 


E. Khayyat 


Herr, du sollst den Streit beenden, der die Welt entzweit. 
So wie du bist haben unsere Alten den beschrieben, der es 
tun wird. Frieden miissen wir haben von den Arabern... 


Reinheit, nichts als Reinheit wollen wir... 


Jackals, from Kafka, “Schakale und Araber” 


Commenting on Ziya Pasha’s (1825-1880) anthology Harabat, 
the great poet Tevfik Fikret (1867-1915)—one of the pioneers of 
modern Turkish poetry—suggests that “even the sahib-i fazli,” 
which is to say ‘the author of [this] gift or treasure’, but also, as 
Fikret underlines, “the father of [this] illegitimate child [...],” 
confessed to the shortcomings of his final product (Fikret, 1898).! 
Ziya Pasha started off his anthology with disclaimers, explains 
Fikret, and announced his regrets already in the Introduction to 


Harabat “with a thousand pic¢-tdab-1 deriin.” 


' Sahib-i fazli: sahib is literally ‘master’ or ‘owner’. The expression could 
alternatively be read ‘the recipient of this blessing or grace’, fazli refer- 
ring to Ziya Pasha’s God-given talent, describing Ziya Pasha as blessed. 
In addition to ‘that which is given as a gift or favour’, fazl, referring to 
Harabat, could be interpreted as ‘the great service’ Ziya Pasha provided. 
I use Ziya Pasha (1291-1292). 


© E. Khayyat, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.06 
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Fikret thus comes unglued already in the second paragraph 
of his critical essay on Harabat, showing off his twisted command 
of Ottoman Turkish. He demonstrates what a poet could make 
with the words of elsine-i selase ‘the three languages, i.e., Arabic, 
Farsi, and Ottoman Turkish’, the tri-lingual combination of the 
Ottoman Empire. Deriin is ‘deep’ and pic is ‘bastard’; pic¢tab ‘dis- 
tress or trouble’ and tdb ‘strength, light, or sparkle’, also the act 
of ‘annealing or tempering’, and much more. Pushing things a 
little, one could easily hear Vt as ab or ‘print’, since corrupting 
(bastardising?) Arabic, in writing as in speech, is quite the Turk- 
ish habit. Ziya Pasha’s three-volume anthology (mecmua-i miin- 
tehabdt, in Fikret’s vocabulary) of Ottoman Turkish poetry, which 
was one of a kind when it was published between 1874-1875, 
contains poems in elsine-i selase. Its multilingualism (avant la let- 
tre, as it were) was considered its main shortcoming by Ziya Pa- 
sha’s fellow reformists and revolutionaries, who were calling for 
the elevation of the oral tradition in vernacular Turkish over and 
against elsine-i selase around the time when Harabat was pub- 
lished. Vernacular Turkish was the cornerstone of the Ottoman 
Turkish future that these revolutionaries sought to build through 
their literary-political activism (Levend 1972; Lewis 1999).? In- 
stead Harabat covers and builds on Arabic and Farsi literary can- 
ons and focuses on Ottoman poetry under the influence of these 


traditions to develop a canon of modern Ottoman letters. 


? The canonical history of the Turkish vernacular from the perspective 
of Turkish modernity is Levend (1972), which is somewhat teleologi- 
cally minded. Also see Geoffrey Lewis (1999). 
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How does Ziya Pasha express his regrets, then, according 
to Fikret? Through a thousand painful sighs from the depths of 
his heart? Through a thousand adopted bastards in his orphanage 
of an anthology? Through the displaced, bastardised poems of 
the old? Through Arabic and Farsi poems of time immemorial 
that Ziya Pasha adopted as his very own, perhaps? Through the 
poems that do not belong to us but that we have made our own— 
Arabic and Farsi poems that, so deeply ingrained in our hearts 
and souls, are now part of our way of expressing ourselves, for 
better or for worse? Then again, what does Harabat show us when 
it sheds light on, prints, tempers the traits and movements in the 
depths of our souls? If the origins of Ottoman Turkish language, 
culture, literature, and self-expression—according to the logic of 
Harabat—might also be Persian and/or Arab, and thus perhaps 
even doubtful, what does that make of Ottoman Turks? Could the 
latter be the source of the anguish Fikret reads into Ziya Pasha’s 
words? 

Many before and after Fikret, including the giants of Turk- 
ish criticism, such as Namik Kemal (1840-1888) and Mehmet 
Fuat Kopriilii (1890-1966), Riza Tevfik (1869-1949), and Ahmet 
Hamdi Tanpinar (1901-1962), scrutinised Ziya Pasha’s Ottoman 
Turkish canon as it took shape in this unique anthology.? They 
asked questions similar to the ones I summed up above, at times 
refuting the premises that guide Ziya Pasha’s choices while ac- 
knowledging his ambition and great service, or sympathising 


with his politics while raising objections to some of his specific 


3 See Tahrib-i Harabat, 1303. Riza Tevfik’s ‘Harabat ve Harabati’ was 
published in Yeni Sabah (1944). See also Fuad Kopriilti (1917). 
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choices. Yet almost every critic since Kemal has made a point of 
addressing our reformist Pasha’s revolutionary agenda and his 
reactionary attitude in Harabat as paradoxical. It is high time we 
scrutinise the theologico-political premises underlying Ziya Pa- 
sha’s sense of literary history to make better sense of this most 
productive paradox. Ottoman Arabic was central to the theolog- 
ico-political horizon that shaped Ziya Pasha’s branch of what I 
shall refer to as Islamicate humanism, just as Harabat had an ab- 
solutely crucial role to play in the history of this Islamicate hu- 
manism at large. Harabat both fulfils and destroys that human- 
ism—it announces the end of Islamicate humanism right at the 
peak of its centuries-long, cross-cultural trajectory, hailing the 
beginning of a new era. Gerschom Scholem’s pioneering vision 
on the paradoxical moments of Jewish history will guide us to 
account for this productive paradox. 

Unfortunately, by focusing almost exclusively on the lim- 
ited role that Harabat played in the history of modern Turkish 
and Turkish literary modernity, critics, scholars, and students of 
Ziya Pasha have obscured the immense potentials Harabat still 
carries. The pure ‘Turkish vernacular’ that Ziya Pasha’s fellow 
reformists and revolutionaries, and Ziya Pasha himself at one 
point, sought to elevate for the future of the Ottoman people, was 
not a reality at that point in time, but more of an idea or an ideal 
to pursue. Harabat’s emphasis on Arabic, Farsi, and Ottoman 
Turkish, or the tri-language of the Ottoman Empire over and 
against the ideal of a Turkish vernacular, articulates another, a 
much older idealism, while carrying that idealism to its radical 


conclusions. A review of Harabat’s languages and literatures, and, 
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finally, its Arabic canon, in the following pages will provide an 
opportunity to acknowledge these unaccounted-for aspects of 
Harabat, while raising an uncanny question: that of the relevance 
of Ottoman Arabic today. 


1.0. The Bastards 


Fikret’s 1898 ‘Harabat’tan Bir Sahife’, or ‘A Page from Harabat’, 
was a response to the reformist and/or nationalist critics of Ziya 
Pasha’s anthology, who found the anthology’s selection and mul- 
tilingualism a little too reactionary. As mentioned, Harabat was 
published tri-lingually and covered the millennium-long history 
of Islamicate verbal arts in many of its genres and forms, from 
the qasaid to khamriyyat. The first volume, from which I have 
chosen a page to analyse closely in the concluding section of this 
essay, contains 37 Arabic, 38 Farsi, and 22 Ottoman Turkish qa- 
said. The curious thing is that, like Fikret and his other critics, 
Ziya Pasha was a reformist—a proto-nationalist of sorts, no less, 
and a member of the revolutionary Young Ottoman movement, 
who himself had a particular interest and investment in the ver- 
nacular, everyday, ‘simple’ Turkish, or Turkish as the tongue of 
the simple Ottoman folk. 

About a decade before Harabat, when he and other like- 
minded reformists published a newspaper named Hiirriyet in Lon- 


don exile, Ziya Pasha wrote a ground-breaking essay on reading 
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Figure 1: Harabat title page 
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and writing in the Ottoman language.’ ‘Poetry and Prose’, which 
was meant to translate ‘literature’ in the modern, Western sense, 
is an essay about the insurmountable impossibility of drafting 
ground-breaking essays in Turkish. Not that our Pasha lacked the 
gift. But the language in which he wrote did not allow such a 
thing, the essay suggests. 

Ziya Pasha and his comrades had fled the Empire because 
of their oppositional views, which were not perceived favourably 
by the Sublime Porte. They had become outcasts, living far away 
from their fellow Ottoman subjects. These concerned intellectu- 
als, also known as the Young Ottomans, felt an urgency to reach 
out to those whom they took to be the true ‘subjects’ of Ottoman 
imperial history, which is to say the Ottoman multitude, to warn 
them of the difficulties ahead. The problem was not just that they 
had no option but to publish their oppositional views in the Lon- 
don-based Hiirriyet, which was smuggled to Istanbul through the 
British embassy. Ziya Pasha and other luminaries, from our Pa- 
sha’s perspective, had difficulty reaching out to the people even 
when they lived right in the heart of the Ottoman capital. The 


distance between the vernacular and their written, literary, Ara- 


‘ Ziya Pasha’s essay, ‘Siir ve Inga [‘Poetry and Prose’]’ was published in 
the London-based Hiirriyet in 1868. For the story of the newspaper, see 
Mardin (2000). Among some sources about Young Ottomans and Ziya 
Pasha in this context are Ebiizziya (1973); Akcura (1981); Kaplan 
(1948) and Yetis (2000), which has a comparative discussion of the pa- 
sha’s essay and its significance. Additionally, Tanpinar (2006) ad- 
dressed the significance of the essay on multiple occasions. 
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bic- and Farsi-infused high Ottoman Turkish made literary ad- 
dress (in the modern sense), which is to say communicative ac- 
tion, or, more generally, mobilisation, practically impossible: 
Iste bu sebebledir ki elan 
Ttirkide yok irticdle imkaén 


For this reason, in our day and age 
Authenticity is not possible in Turkish (Harabat 1: v )° 


In search of that vernacular, that pure medium, ‘Poetry and 
Prose’ challenged its readers to ask if Ottomans have, or ever had, 
a language of their own in which to produce poetry and prose 
free of Arabic and Farsi, and whether there existed a literature in 
that language, an archive of wordy material, per concrete evi- 
dence. The pasha responded in the affirmative, but with reserva- 
tion, since he also seemed to admit that one cannot take this kind 
of thing as given, just as one cannot take the identity of one’s 
biological father or mother as given. 

Why else would he call for the standardisation of orthogra- 
phy for Ottoman Turkish, the language of the ruling Ottoman 
Turks, if not in search for a birth certificate of sorts? Our pasha 
also recommended the promotion of mass literacy, to turn to the 
streets of the Empire, to the oral tradition in the vernacular, 
where the living language of the ruling Ottoman Turks could per- 


haps be found. His thinking, therefore, was that the true Ottoman 


° T translate Jls+,! as ‘authentic self-expression’, relying on context here. 
In other contexts it can be translated ‘speaking wittily extempore, suc- 
cessful improvisation, or clear extempore expression of what is in one’s 
mind’. 
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language, the live language of the living multitude, and its liter- 
ature, were potentially out there, but in an immaterial, non-tan- 
gible way in the people’s mouths. So were the Ottomans as a 
unique nation: out there, yet nowhere to be found in the flesh, as 
if their unique identity, language, and culture (as distinct from— 
yet similarly to—the French, the British, Arabs, or Persians) 
amounted to hearsay. For as of Ziya Pasha’s day, Ottomans (un- 
like the French, the British, Arabs, or Persians) existed in an 
ephemeral way, or, rather, more like a promise or potential, or, 
better still, silenced and invisible. That potential had to be objec- 
tified and the promise fulfilled, and the literary-humanistic ar- 
chive—the birth certificate—organised and printed in actual, ma- 
terial books so that Ottomans might rightfully acknowledge their 
father- or mother-tongue and raise their voice. 

Once the living language was elevated in this manner, and 
all these other measures were taken, then the sort of address such 
as the one Ziya Pasha sought to draft would easily reach the ad- 
dressee—the people—and the interpellation would be felicitous. 
The Turk then would stop being Turk in name only and turn to, 
come to the name Turk. When Ziya Pasha drafted the essay in 
London, however, none of these conditions, and not even the con- 
dition of a uniform orthography, had been met yet. What sort of 
other changes the measures he listed would incite, or whether or 
not the creation of the conditions Ziya Pasha desired—or the in- 
terpellation itself, for that matter—would amount to fabricating 
an Ottoman Turkish language, literature, and identity, did not 


seem to concern him at this point. In other words, he was not 
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concerned with the validity of the premises justifying the engi- 
neering of a new media technology. The Ottoman masses had to 
be mobilised if the Empire was to survive, and mobilisation re- 
quired a new media technology—of that much he was certain. 
From the point of view of the future of the Empire, then, 


An” 


that “Tiirkide yok irticale imkan” at that point in time, or the 
present silence and invisibility of the vernacular Ottoman Turk- 
ish identity and tongue, appeared as an urgent problem to be ad- 
dressed. What turns out to be problematic in this moderately op- 
timistic, future-oriented point of view, which is emblematic of 
the haste that marks the late Ottoman intellectual universe, 
would appear in a completely different light when Ziya Pasha 
moved on to develop an alternative, strictly historical perspective 
on the very same issues. Ziya Pasha’s call in ‘Poetry and Prose’ 
voiced the concerns of his generation, which feared the unfore- 
seeable future unfolding before them with the hasty reforms, op- 
pressive rulers, and silent masses of the Sublime State. Harabat, 
in turn, takes a pause, and views the same state of affairs from 
the perspective of the Islamicate past, offering a sort of intellec- 
tual history on the silence or invisibility in question. 

Perhaps Ziya Pasha himself took a first step in pursuit of 
the prescriptions of ‘Poetry and Prose’ when he put together Har- 
abat. One could consider this anthology, then, the birth certifi- 
cate that he called for—one that he himself drafted after a decade 
of research. 

He set to work with his own archive, which had enabled 
and motivated him to consider his cultural identity unique and 


distinct from any other. He apologises in his Introduction, drafted 
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in verse, for his limited sampling bias, which Fikret does not fail 
to underline, but, at the same time, does not consider significant.° 
Ziya Pasha organised the poems he grew up with, systematising, 
to the best of his ability, the one and only literary cultural archive 
of his era, collecting traditional verses in elsine-i selase. Harabat 
provides us with insight into the making of the traditional Otto- 
man intellectual and his/her lifeworld and, therefore, also out- 
lines the fundamentals of the sort of humanism underlying such 
Bildung. The oral tradition in vernacular Turkish also figures in 
Harabat, but in a rather more critical manner, while Ziya Pasha 
of Harabat, looking back at his own intellectual journey, does not, 
of course, even consider offering translations of the Arabic and 
Farsi poems of his selection into Turkish. 

Nor can he disentangle the centuries-old knots or cut off 
‘Turkish’ poetry and prose from the Arabic and Farsi of his very 
own Bildung. In Fikret’s terms, when Ziya Pasha, and, through 
him, the proto-nationalist Young Ottoman movement, look into 
their father’s or mother’s face from up close, they end up finding 
themselves in sorrowful doubt, at a paralyzing moment of deci- 
sion, and yet before a future ripe for poetry as well.’ 

In the section of his “Introduction” to Harabat that ad- 
dresses the motives behind his compilation of the poems, Ziya 
Pasha praises vernacular Turkish poetry for its educational value, 


describing his exposure to folk literature as an early station in his 


® Ziya Pasha’s ‘Introduction’ (Mukaddime) was soon after published sep- 
arately as Mukaddime-i Harabat (1311). 

’ The poetry of the sort I have in mind here is that of the poet in the 
Vicoean key, i.e., moyty¢ ‘maker, inventor, lawgiver’. 
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intellectual journey and an inspiration for his own early verse. 
What marks this moment in his intellectual journey, though, is 
some half-learned, childish pride, and inability to handle criti- 
cism: 

Kim siirime atsa tane tasi 

Ugrardi benimle derde basi 


Hicv idi mudriza cevaébim 
Semsir-i zeban idi kitabim 


Whoever threw stones at my poems 
Would get in trouble with me 
Sarcasm was my response to opposition 


Scimitar of the tongue my constitution (Harabat 1, iv) 


One can surmise that folk literature in any language of the Otto- 
man universe could potentially serve the same purpose, which is 
initiation into culture. Mastery over cultural matter would re- 
quire more than mere initiation. For soon after his exposure to 
folk literature, Ziya Pasha laid his hands on two diwans in Otto- 
man Turkish, the study of which proved to be a humbling expe- 
rience for him. Then again even that was just another step in his 
intellectual trajectory. Only after reading Farsi poetry did he find 
true enlightenment, he admits, beginning to figure out what a 
poem is and what it takes to be a poet proper, or to claim mastery 
over words, speech, and culture: 


Amma okudukda Giilistan’t 
Derk etmege basladim lisém® 


Yet only after reading Golistan 


8 The lisdn at issue here is the ‘poetic’ or Farsi language. 
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I began to understand the tongue (Harabat 1, v) 


To be a poet one must leave behind the childish pride that comes 
with the gift, then—the gift of a mother tongue and talent. One 
must learn to look beyond and even overcome the self (Harabat 
1, xi). Talent is a must to be a poet, but it is only one of the 
conditions for being a poet proper. Talent needs to be cultivated 
through learning and morals, through something like a humani- 
ties education: 

Sdni-i suriit-1 $diriyyet 

Tahsil-i madrif ti fazilet 

Ilim olmasa sdir olmaz insan 


Dilsiz s6ze kadir olmaz insan 


The second condition for becoming a poet 

Is the study of culture and manners 

There is no poetry without wisdom 

One cannot command words without tongues (Harabat 1, 

x) 
The humanities training of this sort requires moving beyond 
Turkish for the Turkish pupil, beyond the oral tradition and 
more, as we shall see shortly. This is not to say that Harabat dis- 
regards issues concerning the state of Turkish that Ziya Pasha 
voiced in ‘Poetry and Prose’. Again, Harabat simply reframes Ziya 
Pasha’s earlier questions in ‘Poetry and Prose’. Ziya Pasha leaves 
behind his terror at the unforeseeable future of the Sublime State, 
along with his youthful haste, resentment, and pride. He develops 
a new perspective on the circumstances he observes in Turkish, 


which reflects a peculiar historicism and even realism, in so far 
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as Harabat was based on his own actual, material library and 
lived experience. 

According to the Ziya Pasha of Harabat, the very nature of 
the Turkish tongue is corrupt, or bastardised, as Fikret would say, 
due to the immense influence of the Persianate cultural universe 
on Turkish and the insistence of some Ottoman poets on imitating 
the great Iranian masters in Turkish: 

Taklid ile ciin lisan bozulmus 

Eyzdn-1 arazi gdib olmus 

Ciktikca lisén tabiatinden 

Elbette diiser fesahatinden 


For imitation corrupted the tongue 

Verses of the land vanished 

The more the tongue betrays its nature 

The weaker its ability for expression (Harabat 1, v) 


The source of all the difficulties Ziya Pasha observes in Turkish 
and the weakness of the Ottoman Turkish tongue is the confusion 
that results from such influence corrupting the nature of Turkish. 
Instead of elaborating more on what the true nature of Turkish 
might be, Ziya Pasha of Harabat welcomes what he finds in his 
archive and interprets his contemporary moment of ‘weakness’ 
and corruption in the history of Turkish as a station on a centu- 
ries-long cultural trajectory. First, he suggests that the Turkish 
condition is not unique; that Iranians once imitated Arabs in the 
exact same way that some Ottoman gentlemen of his day imitated 
the Iranians: 
Tlirki’de degil bu hdl evvel 


Olmus idi Fariside muhtel 
Anlar da edip lisam tecdid 
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Etmis Arab’a stihanda taklid 


It is not in Turkish that this happened first 

Farsi too once got corrupt 

They too refreshed their tongue 

And imitated the Arabs in discourse (Harabat 1, v) 


Imitation leads to interesting outcomes in the case of Farsi. Its 
bond with Arabic only strengthens and eventually ‘perfects’ Farsi, 
enabling the Persianate cultural universe to dominate the Muslim 
world before the Ottoman Turks took the stage: 

Zira Arabi lisanla evvel 

Olmus idi FGrisi miikemmel 


For it was with the Arabic tongue 
That Farsi reached perfection (Harabat 1, x) 


Addressing what appears to be weakness in Ottoman Turkish re- 
quires not a search for the true nature of Turkish from this per- 
spective, then, but to go beyond imitating Iranians, just as to get 
to the Persianate peak of Islamicate humanism, Iranians had to 
stop imitating Arabs, appropriated the Arabic archive, and pro- 
duced in Arabic as well. The evident weakness of Turkish, simi- 
larly, required appropriating Farsi and reaching out all the way 
back to the source of learning to dig out wisdom. 

The source of wisdom, the origin of learning, the ultimate 
reservoir of humanism in this mental theatre is Arabic. Arabic 
also serves as the measure of all things in this regard. It is not 
entirely clear whether Ottoman Turkish would be ‘weaker’ or 
stronger after appropriating Farsi and Arabic, or whether the goal 


here is to praise or condemn what Ziya Pasha regards as Turkish 
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weakness or corruption. Then again, using his recurrent meta- 
phors of the seas, rivers, and oceans, Ziya Pasha suggests that 
Turkish and Farsi are but two rivers when it comes to wisdom, 
while Arabic is the ocean: 


Var ise de bazi fazla noksan 

Eyzdn-1 Arab’dir anda evzaén 

Biz anlara nisbeten cedidiz 

Giiya ki Arablar’a hafidiz 

Asé@r-1 Arab’dir iimm-i irfan 

Bunlar iki nehrdir o umman 

If we are deficient or excessive at times 
Arabic metre is its metre [measure] 

We are novices by comparison 

Being supposedly Arabs’ heirs 

Arabic poetry is the mother of wisdom 
It is the ocean: the other two, rivers (Harabat 1, v) 


The continuity Ziya Pasha relies on here—from Arabic to Farsi 
and Ottoman Turkish—is based on the theologico-political hori- 
zon of Islamicate humanism and its sense of history, which I will 
address at length in the next section with Tanpinar’s guidance. 
Suffice it to say that the obligation to study Arabic is the obliga- 
tion to have a particular mindset, if not historical consciousness, 
for Ziya Pasha: 

Siir-i Arab’a tevessiil eyle 

Nahv ii liigata tevaggul eyle 


Nazm-t kudemé vii fenn-i tarih 
Giil-nahl-i fesahate biin ti bih 


Embrace Arabic poetry 
Study its syntax and vocabulary 
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The poems of the old and the science of history 

Are the root of this rose sapling of self-expression (Hara- 

bat 1, x) 

Harabat, therefore, is a literary historical quest that, with its pe- 
culiar realism, forced our pasha to contradict the revolutionary 
politics he articulated in his earlier, proto-nationalist call to zoom 
in on and elevate the Turkish of the simple folk. Harabat shares 
the observations about the state of Turkish that Ziya Pasha first 
voiced in ‘Poetry and Prose’, but, elaborating on a historical con- 
tinuity leading to that state of affairs, it offers an alternative, 
more complex path to literary-political action for the future. It 
still calls for action, like ‘Poetry and Prose’, but to ‘perfect’, or 
democratise the Ottoman tongue in a different way—through a 
more rigorous investment in Islamicate humanism by way of 
completely appropriating the Arabic and Farsi languages, litera- 
tures, and libraries into the Ottoman Turkish lifeworld. 

From Harabat on there are two paths before the Ottoman 
Turkish intellectual history. Either dive deeper into that ocean of 
harabat, devour that ocean of wine—more to follow on harabat 
and wine poetry—and have Turkish, Arabic, and Farsi get further 
ruined and bastardised; or set Ziya Pasha’s archive, library, and 
that orphanage of an anthology on fire, claim poetic license for a 
new era, and start from scratch. Ziya Pasha comes to opt for the 
former, for, additionally, there is still a huge potential in Otto- 
man Turkish, according to him, when one considers it a fruit of 
Islamicate humanism. 

If Arabic is the true ocean of our ancient wisdom where the 
Farsi and Turkish rivers must meet—flowing backwards if need 


be—it is potentially Ottoman Turkish, or rather elsine-i selase as 
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the native-Ottoman tri-language, that is the ocean of an infinite 
future where Arabic might finally become one with Farsi and 
Turkish. The three of them then would dissolve into one another 
to create something completely unprecedented: an ocean of 
oceans (bahr-1 G@’zam as opposed to umman; Harabat 1, ix—x).° That 
would truly ‘perfect’ Ottoman Turkish—by dissolving it. 

Then again, for some, Harabat’s realism was so destructive, 
so ruinous, that none of this was feasible after its publication. For 
this realism had made both the Islamicate past and the Turkish 
future mere phantasy. I shall clarify how and why I read ‘realism’ 
into Harabat’s mental theatre, and how this realism differs from 
realism in the Western sense, at the end of the next section. Suf- 
fice it to remember for now that Harabat’s literary-political vision 
was based on Ziya Pasha’s actual library and archive, his real and 
material books, as opposed to the ideal, the pure phantasy of a 
distinctly Turkish identity, vernacular, or literature. Let me first 
explain how and why Ziya Pasha’s critics found his work ‘ruin- 
ous’. 

Ziya Pasha himself wrote traditional poetry—his verse In- 
troduction to Harabat is of the same genre. He was truly a hara- 
bati. Harabat is both ‘the tavern’ and ‘ruins’, and it is the prover- 
bial and real gathering place of poets (who are called the harabati 
literally ‘the wasted’) to sing poems, literally being ruined and 


laid waste with the divine ecstasy of the words of poetry or with 


° Alternatively, for a recent discussion of Ziya Pasha’s anthology within 
the context of world literature, see Arslan (2017). 
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wine.'° The poems of the harabati directed one to the drunken- 
ness of the wine, where one gave up on worldly concerns and 
differences to give in to whatever one was, and guided other per- 
plexed, inquisitive souls to do so as well. This amounts to turning 
and turning in circles, like the whirling dervishes, to avoid read- 
ing too much into this world, and to go about one’s business in 
divine ecstasy. Once, the word harabat in Farsi and Ottoman 
Turkish had a more general, mystical connotation within these 
parameters, but as the Ottoman Turkish literary modernity 
evolved, and especially after the immense impact of Ziya Pasha’s 
Harabat, in Turkish the word came to mean more specifically the 
canon of pre-modern Islamicate poetry, as opposed to Turkish 
literature in the modern sense, while harabati came to refer spe- 
cifically to the author of traditional poetry. Ziya Pasha’s work 
and the stir it created would over time suppress the immensely 
rich connotations of the word harabat in Turkish, then. This is to 


10 On Islam and wine, see Wensinck and Sadan (2018), and also Ahmed 
(2016). Harabat once referred to both the proverbial gathering place of 
mystics, poets, and lovers of poetry, and the actual space of worship 
and meditation of the Sufis (tekke or hankah); see Uludag (2017). 
Dabashi (2013) explains: 


Persian literary historians have concurred that the word 
[kharabat] originally meant a ‘house or tavern of ill repute’ 
but was eventually appropriated by the mystics to mean a 
place that they frequent by way of suspending all hypocrit- 
ical pretense to piety.... The idea is that there are places 
that you can frequent that will dismantle your beliefs, and 
yet, in doing so, will also restore your faith. The proverbial 
tavern in Persian poetry is that kharabat. 
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say that if Ziya Pasha, with Harabat, contradicts his own revolu- 
tionary politics, and comes out as rather reactionary than pro- 
gressive according to his own proto-nationalist vision, this is not 
to say that his Harabat is necessarily of the harabat of old either. 

Some of his critics suggested that Ziya Pasha’s scandalous 
work served as a bookend to the tradition, that Ziya Pasha’s work 
at large did not open up new horizons and venues of action, but 
merely created an impasse. Harabat’s path to harabat, accord- 
ingly, was a dead end. From this point of view, Harabat articu- 
lates the absence of a distinctly Turkish culture and identity (as 
distinct from Arabic and Farsi, to say the least) in Ottoman Turk- 
ish history not merely to terrorise Ziya Pasha’s comrades. Its per- 
spective on harabat also makes something new out of the material 
in Ziya Pasha’s library, of his literary cultural archive. It makes 
out of a lively, mystical, proverbial gathering place, which was 
at once a place of worship and celebration, performance and de- 
liberation, something that comes close to a canon in the European 
sense, or something like a proverbial cemetery. The Ottoman- 
Turkish literary cultural history Ziya Pasha framed, so that Otto- 
man Turks might know about their ancestry, turned the mystical 
harabat and its vibrant tradition into history, thereby ruining it, 
while it also ruined the reformist project to elevate vernacular 
Turkish and the nationalist vision of a future-oriented, Turkish 
cultural history. This latter judgment belongs to Namik Kemal, 
the poet-prophet of modern Turkey and one of Ziya Pasha’s clos- 
est friends, whose Tahrib-i Harabat, meaning the destruction of 
the harabat or the damage Harabat brought about, was only the 


beginning of the torrent of criticism Ziya Pasha would receive in 
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the coming decades. According to this school of thought, Ziya 
Pasha’s work was ultimately ‘ruinous’, his Arabic and Farsi 
threatening to make out of the Turks mere bastards, helpless 
drunkards with no wisdom whatsoever." 

Yet “there is only Harabat,” writes Fikret defending Ziya 
Pasha, “and non-other [sic] than Harabat”—that Harabat ruined 
nothing but remained, even almost three decades after its publi- 
cation, the only edifice, the only anthology worthy of the name 
(Fikret 1898, 67). Whether one takes Harabat to be ruinous or 
regards it as an edifice that survived the test of time, it should 
now be clear that by all accounts Harabat marks a crucial moment 
of an extremely difficult, painstaking decision—a moment that 
lasted over half a century, no less. This is because, from the point 
of view of Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar, Harabat both fulfils and de- 
stroys Islamicate humanism. That is how Harabat makes space 
for the articulation of modern Turkishness. I shall explain what 
this slightly more complex critique of Harabat’s Arabic entails in 
the next section, titled ‘The Rings’. 

In the section after ‘The Rings’, titled ‘The Arabs’, we will 
see what the Ottoman Arabic of the sort we find in Harabat does 
to Arabic language and literature. For Harabat bastardises not 
only ‘Turkish’, but Arabic as well. With its peculiar canon of Ar- 
abic poetry, it takes us beyond any idea of Arabic language and 
literature as the language and literature of Arabs. Harabat’s reac- 
tionary vision of Arabic could also be interpreted as a progressive 


model for the study of Arabic today. As if to embarrass our 


" Thus concurs K6priilii (1917), for instance. Also see Bilgegil (1972). 
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Figure 2: Tahrib-I Harabat title page 
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contemporary departments of Arabic in the US and elsewhere, 
Ziya Pasha’s Arabic language and literature are Ottoman and 
Turkish, African, South Asian, and European all at once: it is 
‘global Arabic’. 


2.0. The Rings 


Young Ottomans Namik Kemal and Ziya Pasha, despite their rev- 
olutionary thirst, managed to cling to tradition, thus also to ap- 
pear reactionary at times, thanks to their belief that the modern 
Western values and ideals they so admired had already been an- 
nounced by Islam in its golden age. Modern democracy, for in- 
stance, was essentially the fulfilment of Islamic principles of faith 
for them.'* The Qur’an was the source of the law before which 
all persons were already equal, which conviction they could not 
stop explaining over and over again by turning to the Book and 
the hadith. To this end they developed a new critical vocabulary 
and political concepts as based on the sources of sharia. Through 
biat (the ‘election’ of the caliph by the community of Muslims) 
they argued for the parliamentarianism of Islam, or through 
meshveret for the Islamic sources of a politics of consensus and so 
on and so forth (Mardin 1962; Cicek 2010). 


”2 Ottoman Turkish intellectuals—from the drafters of the Tanzimat dec- 
laration (1839), which announced the first major reforms towards mo- 
dernity and secularisation, to Young Ottomans and revolutionary Young 
Turks—often emphasised the continuities between modernity and Turk- 
ish or Islamicate pre-modernity. Historians of the late Ottoman era of- 
ten find such rhetoric disingenuous, and the piety involved in it as ra- 
ther opportunistic or pretentious. 
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Tanpinar’s response to his predecessors’ simultaneously 
revolutionary and reactionary, somewhat Eurocentric, yet 
equally Islamist mindset suggests that to have access to that men- 
tal theatre, one must be ready to rethink the fundamental con- 
cepts of the critique, beginning with history, historiography, tra- 
dition, and progress, and all these as they relate to the future and 
the past. Tanpinar does not agree with Ziya Pasha or Namik Ke- 
mal, yet he affords them the benefit of the doubt, and knows how 
to learn from them, too. This article is an attempt to learn from 
Tanpinar and Ziya Pasha in the same spirit. 

Like Ziya Pasha, whom he regards as the “prototypical in- 
tellectual of the Tanzimat era,” Tanpinar (2006, 19) thought that 
Ottoman Turkish letters followed “Arabic and Persian letters as 
the last great creative ring circling our common civilisation.” This 
observation reads like a prose translation of the lines from Ziya 
Pasha’s Introduction to Harabat that I have addressed above in a 
different context: Arabic, Persian, and Turkish are but three seas 
joining together in the Ottoman tongue to make up the ocean of 
oceans, or the ocean of Islamicate humanism (Harabat 1, ix—x). 
There is something distinct about the Ottoman language after all, 
yet this distinctiveness does not sit well with the thought of a 
history of a distinctly Turkish identity in the modern, European 
sense. 

This distinctiveness has to do with a potential for (or the 
threat of, according to Tanpinar’s double-dealing) radical fluidity 
or ‘diffuseness’, in Tanpinar’s vocabulary, as opposed to homoge- 
neity and groundedness. As mentioned earlier, one must trace the 


theologico-political premises underlying Ziya Pasha’s thought of 
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an ocean of oceans to get a better sense of the singularity of his 
Ottoman mindset. This is exactly what Tanpinar did, interpreting 
the cultural history of the ‘Muslim Orient’ (Miisliiman Sark) 
against the background of the millennia-long development of 
identity and self-expression in the West, while ascribing a crucial 
role to Ziya Pasha in this history. 

Tanpinar did not think that Islam was born as democracy 
avant la lettre. Yet he underlines that it is almost impossible to be 
guilty of blasphemy in Islam so long as one practices worship and 
verbally attests to the One—the practice or the performative, or 
the performance generally, being the core of this religion of the 
deed as opposed to faith (Tanpinar 1969, 41). This is why Islam 
could effortlessly accommodate countless contrary theological 
views and all sorts of mysticisms, Sufisms and orthodoxies alike, 
for Tanpinar. 

There is indeed something radically democratic about Is- 
lam in its very essence, then, according to Tanpinar: already at 
its birth, Islam comes with a set of “democratic principles” 
(Tanpinar 1969, 43). Nevertheless, this democracy arrives “be- 
fore its time,” says Tanpinar, as if prematurely, and involves no 
sanctions or enforcement mechanisms to be politically relevant 
in modern times. In Tanpinar’s view, these principles articulate 
an idea of justice without legal mechanisms; moreover, they do 
not allow historical, or rather historiographic space in the Islam- 
icate intellectual universe for this idea to evolve. 

Since Allah, unlike God in Christianity, is absolutely devoid 
of any human quality, and since Islam does not accommodate 


original sin and unequivocally denies the Incarnation as mere 
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idolatry, it does not offer a human tragedy of salvation or allow 
for a human “notion of historical intentionality” to develop 
(Tanpinar 2006, 43). “Tragic realism” is not a possibility in the 
Islamicate lifeworld, nor is a tragic (as opposed to comic) view 
of mundane, human reality: “in a world that is no more than the 
variety of transient manifestations of the same absolute being 
that would always return to itself,” there could not be anything 
of tragic import (Tanpinar 2006, 39). The Muslim Oriental does 
not “own up to the real,” earthly life, but instead denies and ig- 
nores as immaterial its pomp, glory, poverty, wealth, or inequal- 
ity (Tanpinar 2006, 44). Accordingly, “in our former civiliza- 
tion,” ideally, “human beings would never even imagine standing 
before their own fate... the human found its true dimensions not 
in relation to this mundane world, which is nothing more than 
shadow play... but in his grand destiny in infinity” (Tanpinar 
2006, 40). Now, paradoxically, this also means that Muslims once 
sought to be at constant peace with their earthly destinies in in- 
difference—such indifference is the ideal to strive for in Islam. 
Islam ends up preventing the emergence of class conscious- 
ness, moreover, and thus the class structure in the Muslim Orient 
according to Tanpinar, which in turn disables the “struggles that 
have been the heart and soul of progress in the West.” This overly 
accommodating, a little too democratic attitude disables intellec- 
tual disagreement and trivialises opposition (Tanpinar 2006, 43). 
It renders all oppositional politics equally relevant or irrelevant— 
as a result, even the alterity of the pre-Islamic world is easily 


subsumed into the Islamicate lifeworld. 
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All the knowledge of “humanity’s past was ascribed to Is- 
lam” and yes, “anachronistically” if need be. Greek antiquity was 
embraced as part of a struggle between Islam and blasphemy, 
explains Tanpinar, which was resolved for good with the arrival 
of the Muslim peak of human history and civilisation (Tanpinar 
2006, 38-39). Plato, for instance, was admired for “having de- 
fended Islam” long before Islam’s arrival. The true alterity of an- 
cient, pagan cultures and civilisations was never recognised in 
Islamicate cultures. Needless to say, this indifference toward al- 
terity, which is at once an ideal of diffuse or fuzzy self, could also 
be interpreted as an expression of a boundless humanism.'* 

Diffuseness and disintegration mark the Islamicate idiom in 
a variety of ways for Tanpinar. Above all, it is what structures 
Muslim Oriental self-expression. For instance, the pre-modern 
Muslim Oriental mind, ideally, had hardly any investment in pro- 
saic composition, argues Tanpinar, although there are many ex- 
ceptions, of course, and many historical movements that contra- 
dict the ideal. Regardless, this horizon has implications for tem- 
poral culture generally, but also for historiography and, eventu- 
ally, for the development of a historical consciousness. Islamicate 
civilisational trajectory resembles “running backwards in time,” 
which is to say that, while world history evolves, and identity 
and self-expression mature in other parts of the world, the Islam- 
icate lifeworld progresses in the exact opposite direction for 


Tanpinar (2006, 35). While Tanpinar appears to regard this Islam 


13 The ‘fuzziness’ of premodern, non-Western identities has been an im- 
portant issue for subaltern studies. The studies of Chatterjee (1993; 
1996) are among the most often quoted in this context. 
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as an obstacle on Muslim Oriental peoples’ path to self-expres- 
sion, his comparativism enables him to elaborate on the distance 
between two alternative horizons—generally speaking, one West- 
ern and the other Muslim Oriental—shaping different ways of be- 
ing and saying, and leads him to surprising conclusions as well. 

The essence of ‘Muslim Oriental art’ as a form of self-ex- 
pression is the beyit (couplet), Tanpinar argues, slightly over- 
stressing the Muslim Oriental difference: the fragmented couplet 
as opposed to the solid ‘stanza’ of European poetry. The plot- 
driven ‘narrative’ that binds statements into stories or novels, or 
the ‘frame’, visible or invisible, of the Western plastic arts, con- 
tradicts the basic premises of this aesthetics. Tanpinar argues that 
the second line of most couplets appears redundant, unnecessary 
or superficial. The saying in the first line gives a motif. The sec- 
ond line says almost nothing, interrupts the discourse by way of 
expressing a forceful submission to form. It follows the first line 
strictly formulaically, thereby making the overall couplet—the 
form—appear empty of content, transforming the words of the 
couplet into an embellishment of the motif introduced in the first 
line. One half of the couplet annuls the content promised in the 
other, thereby rendering the couplet primarily, or even purely 
style. Individual couplets resemble precious stones bearing mo- 
tifs. Couplets, ideally, should not join together in a singular and 
meaningful, plot-driven work or composition, regardless of the 
length of the poem. This is where style meets political theology 
in Tanpinar’s literary history. 

Now, on the one hand, this ideal, Islamicate-poetic way of 


making things with words could not have enabled the writing of 
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novels or histories proper because it was stuck to the intransitiv- 
ity of the Muslim tongue. Tanpinar translates all this into the lan- 
guage of the society. After Louis Massignon, he argues that “there 
is no time in the Muslim Orient, but only moments” (Tanpinar 
2006, 32). The sort of teleology that could enable plot-driven 
story-telling and narratives—history or fiction—does not sit well 
with this logic. Again, there are numerous exceptions to the rule, 
of course, and Tanpinar addresses them as well, but critically. “Is- 
lamicate civilization was forever bound to its golden age around 
which it was formed,” writes Tanpinar, which is to say that its 
progression could not be easily reconciled with a future-oriented 
teleology (Tanpinar 2006, 38). There is progress here—backward 
as it may be, according to Tanpinar’s reasoning—toward the 
golden age of Islam, and there are stages to this trajectory. 

Let us get to the ‘exceptions’ to the rule or the deviations 
from the ideal I have been mentioning in passing, to make better 
sense of the stages in the development of the idea. Based on what 
we have seen, and given that the Islamicate mindset as Tanpinar 
has it is an obstacle on Muslim Oriental peoples’ path to self- 
expression, one would think that every deviation from this Islam- 
icate path would be a welcome development from Tanpinar’s per- 
spective. Obviously, it is also a simple fact that histories, histori- 
cal fictions, and plot-driven narratives abound in every era of Ar- 
abic, Farsi, and Ottoman Turkish as well. Then again, in 
Tanpinar’s mind, it is as though the Islamicate ideal affects Ara- 
bic, Farsi, and Ottoman Turkish in different ways and to different 


degrees, and it is in Ottoman Turkish that we come closest to the 
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ideal, for better or for worse. It is here that Tanpinar’s conclu- 
sions become slightly ambivalent. 

As expressed earlier, Ottoman Turkish letters follow “Ara- 
bic and Persian letters as the last great creative ring circling our 
common civilization” (Tanpinar 2006, 19). Despite the peculiar- 
ities of Islamicate-poetic writing described above, “[Arabs] had 
embraced some sort of narrative vision,” writes Tanpinar—one 
that enables a sort of historical consciousness in the modern, Eu- 
ropean sense (Tanpinar 2006, 19). After all, pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetry, the Qur'an, and later poetry and prose in Arabic at least 
involve linguistic continuity that easily lends itself to the building 
of a library in Arabic; not in the form of an actual, national li- 
brary of sorts, but as an accumulation of books that reference and 
build on each other, i.e., an archive of writing. Persia—the sec- 
ond ring circling “our common civilization’—preserves its lan- 
guage and the library that it had built before Islam, and thus also 
the ability for self-expression, because Islam finds “Iranians in a 
particular geography and at the end of a war that concludes de- 
cisively.” Yet the ability of Persians to Islamise themselves, to 
heed the Quranic call and merge with the Islamicate ocean is 
greater than the Arabs’, accordingly, in so far as Islamised Persia 
embraces the Arabic archive as theirs alongside their own. 

Then again, it is as though in Tanpinar’s mind, these previ- 
ous ‘rings’ fail to completely Islamise those whom they encircle. 
It is in Ottoman Turkish that we reach the peak—or the rock bot- 
tom—of this overall civilisational track. It is as though, in the 
final ring—the Oriental Turkish ring—Islam becomes more of 


what it was meant to be from the outset, fulfilling itself, again for 
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better or for worse in Tanpinar’s double-dealing. It is with the 
Turk—who did not come to the name Turk—that the Islamicate 
idiom sets on its most adventurous journey. Let us see what 
makes this all-engulfing, final creative ring so different. 

There is a radical diffuseness, fuzziness to the Muslim Turk 
from the outset—some sort of separation from the origin, lan- 
guage, self, and earthly reality as well. It is this diffuseness that 
seems to have always already been the ultimate Islamicate-hu- 
manist horizon in Tanpinar’s mind, as we have seen, i.e., the clos- 
est proximity to the ‘golden age’ of Islam, which remains in the 
past while shaping “our common civilization” traversing the fu- 
ture (Tanpinar 2006, 19). 

Unlike Persians, Turks turn Muslim as small groups of peo- 
ple here and there, slowly and only gradually and as they move 
from one region to another. Until the 15th century, Turkic peo- 
ples only “struggled to control the changing conditions of life,” 
moreover, which is why they could not even imagine building a 
library—a library in the sense that I have mentioned above, as 
an accumulation of books referencing and building on each other 
to enable, over time, a language of self-expression (Tanpinar 
2006, 46). Only after the 15th century does the last great creative 
ring circling “our common [Islamicate] civilisation” emerge. 

From the 15th century on, as Muslim Turks built their li- 
brary and Islamicate idiom, they had already become a little too 
Muslim, a little too integrated into “our common civilization,” 
expressing themselves, but only from within the boundaries of 
the common civilisation. Writers of “the last great creative ring 


circling our common civilization,” thus, while writing in Turkish, 
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also mastered, read, and wrote in the common languages of the 
Muslim world to build on its common civilisational archive. They 
read and wrote in elsine-i selase and even miraculously merged 
these tongues in their poems. As a result, ‘alien’ linguistic sensi- 
tivities—the prosodic laws of Arabic and Farsi—and vocabulary 
came to dominate Turkish self-expression. 

Ottoman Turkish poets often borrowed words from the peo- 
ple’s mouths, from the shared tongue of the common Turkish peo- 
ple, to mix them up with Arabic and Farsi and to subject them to 
the laws of these ‘alien’ tongues. Their art would thereby take 
those people, the humble Turks, beyond the cultural, linguistic, 
ethnic, etc. walls they were surrounded by and have them merge 
with humanity at large in the ocean of “our common civiliza- 
tion.” Such was the social character of the harabati’s craft: “The 
ability to express one’s self with such ready-made elements, to 
say what one had to say in this manner, which is what our old 
poetry mastered, constitutes both the weakness and the astonish- 
ing attraction of the Oriental imagination” (Tanpinar 2006, 33). 

At the peak of the history of this Islamicate cultural trajec- 
tory, Ottoman Turkish poetry, over-determined as it was by the 
influences of multiple traditions, had become so “abstract” 
(miicerret) that it was hardly communicative. Its “world of imag- 
ination” was more of a toolbox containing the imagery, figures, 
syntax, and vocabulary that had already become frozen over the 
previous centuries of our common civilisation. It was in fact more 
craft than art at this point (Tanpinar 2006, 31). It was precisely 


these conditions, though—this “abstract” and overdetermined, 
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frozen language and its frozen world of imagery, motifs, and fig- 
ures—that reduced this poetry to pure voice. Voice, in turn, ena- 
bled the most concrete (muayyen) praise of a most concrete 
beauty and provided us with a most concrete way of loving, too 
(Tanpinar 2006, 22). No made-up story, narrative, or history 
could produce or match such purity of voice. This voice, Tanpinar 
explains, was the most essential element and greatest accom- 
plishment of Ottoman poetry—a voice that, like the Arabic call- 
to-prayer that one still hears in Turkey, called for a particular 
way of being and living-in-common, constantly transforming the 
lives of people by way of finding its way to the people’s mouths 
in recitations. 

Having turned into pure style and voice over many a cen- 
tury, the language of Muslim Oriental poetry at its Turkish peak 
did not and could not depict mundane reality and its imperfec- 
tions. Concrete reality was denied all imperfection in this tongue: 
“An entire inner world is visible in this literature, with gardens 
of roses and tulips painted in colors distilled through thousands 
of different kinds of alembics, with scents of spring and amber 
and all the refinements of a wisdom tired of pursuing life” 
(Tanpinar 1969, 55). Yet it continued to express and represent, as 
if in an endless recitation of a prayer in a partly familiar, foreign 
tongue, something far bigger, more real and equally this-worldly, 
with a clear voice: love for the Muslim way of life, for the real 
and everyday life of an entire Muslim humanity. It was the very 
“reflection on the individual of the order of a life-in-common 


whose entire history was built around the One and is nothing 
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other than the violent and passionate struggle to defeat every- 
thing that is other than the One” (Tanpinar 1969, 25). Everything 
moves around the One in this mental theatre (Tanpinar 1969, 
25). There is only One Source that anyone and everything came 
from and would return to. 

As the entire world turns around the One, earthly fortunes 
and all other accidents being immaterial under His infinite power 
and beauty, the human selves become one, too. What is at stake 
here is the making of a “common life of mankind on earth” then, 
and in Tanpinar’s Muslim Orient, poems and books were the 
building blocks for this edifice (Auerbach 1953, 552). Muslim 
Orient “constantly pushed its given limits” to reach out beyond 
the self, to undo the self dialectically to this end (Tanpinar 2006, 
44). The cure that the poetry of the Muslim Orient prescribed to 
those who could not get over the self and come to terms with the 
infinite power and beauty of the One, for those who got dis- 
tracted by the countless stories, wealth of events, and differences 
in this world, was wine. This is how Tanpinar accounts for the 
main figures and motifs of Islamicate letters: love, separation, de- 
sire, the passion and struggle to be one with the world and the 
One, and—perhaps most significantly—wine. Hence the signifi- 
cance of Harabat, of its multilingualism and its ocean-like cover- 
age of the entirety of “our common civilization,” and its ambition 
to merge Arabic, Farsi, and Turkish together with indifference 
toward earthly differences. 

Ottoman Turkish poems, thus, lead to the fulfillment of 


what Tanpinar repeatedly describes as diffuseness and disintegra- 
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tion, of the speaking self, of language and discourse itself, analo- 
gous to the way the beyit, itself an image of diffuseness, was based 
on the disintegration of its dual nature, and the disintegration of 
the overall work (Tanpinar 2006, 21, 32, 46). By the 19th cen- 
tury, written, poetic Turkish had hardly anything distinctly Turk- 
ish about it—it was not even called Turkish; thus, it disabled 
‘Turkish’ self-expression in the distance between the written and 
living languages. This poetry, the only means of self-expression, 
destroyed almost everything distinctly Turkish about the Turk. It 
dragged the Turk closer and closer to the singular, common hu- 
manity of “our common civilization,” as if to have the Turk de- 
serve the designations that the Western imagination reserved for 
the simultaneously fabulous and terrible Turk of Orientalism."* 
This ‘Ottoman Turkish’ discursive formation required “always to 
speak from without one’s self, even to live outside one’s own 
self.... This type of self-denial of the speaking self, a self-denial of 
such persistence” is “rare” indeed (Tanpinar 2006, 28). 

Here we also have the two sides of a “latent conflict” 
Tanpinar traces in his history: the living Turkish of the humble 
and the language of Islamicate humanism (Tanpinar 2006, 20). 
The former lives secretly in people’s mouths and can hardly make 
it to the archive; the latter carries in itself the traces of its struggle 
against the self and the living tongue, thus archiving that conflict 
as well. Until the 19th century, Islamicate humanism is always 
one step ahead of the living Turkish tongue, mind, and self within 


the parameters of the dialectic outlined above. In the meantime, 


4 See Khayyat (2018) for some commentary on this Turk and refer- 
ences. 
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the gap between the living tongue and the written word, between 
the humble and the poet-historian, grows bigger and bigger. Ac- 
cording to Tanpinar, in the late Ottoman era the distance be- 
tween harabat’s poetry and the language of the humble, illiterate, 
simple-Turkish-speaking Anatolian multitudes had become insur- 
mountable. It is as if Ziya Pasha’s traditional poems had gradually 
lost their social character and their voice. Toward the middle of 
the century there comes a moment when, no longer able to reach 
out to the life-in-common or to find nourishment there, this po- 
etry turns into a mere affront to the self and nothing more. This 
is the moment when harabati turn into wasted souls producing 
bastards at best, just “insulting Turkishness,” as it were. 

By the time Harabat was compiled, right at the peak of a 
centuries-long crescendo, Ziya Pasha and his expression of pure 
joy at the persistent “self-denial of the speaking self” that, para- 
doxically, was also the very means of self-expression of the hu- 
man of his Islamicate humanism, had become inaudible. The 
three volumes and languages of Harabat were simply inaccessible 
precisely to the simple-Turkish-speaking multitude. His human- 
ism had left behind the very people whom it was meant to unite 
and bring into the fold of “our common civilization,” of Muslim 
humanity. Despite having reached a peak, Islamicate humanism 
could no longer even come close to fulfilling its task at this point. 
In its flight “backward in time,” it had left behind an entire fu- 
ture, the living tongue of the living people, and consequently, the 
people themselves. This is to say that the figure of the ‘fabulous’ 


Turk, finding perfection in ultimate diffuseness in Ziya Pasha’s 
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Harabat, also announces the end of the Islamicate humanism of 


“our common civilization,” making space for the modern Turk. 


3.0. The Arabs 


This interpretation of Harabat from the point of view of Turkish 
modernity and as the ‘fulfilment in destruction’ of Islamicate hu- 
manism might remind some the readers the way in which the 
great Gerschom Scholem (1973) interpreted another moment in 
Ottoman history, but from the point of view of modern Jewish 
history. I have in mind Scholem’s disgraced messiah, Sabbatai 
Sevi of Izmir. For Scholem, modern Jewish history begins with 
Sabbatai’s conversion to Islam, which left this messiah’s followers 
with one of the most difficult paradoxes in the history of religion. 
From Sabbatai on, salvation becomes a strictly this-worldly mat- 
ter in Jewish thought for Scholem, Sabbatai’s antinomianism be- 
ing more of a tragic inevitability than mere disaster. Needless to 
say, Sabbatai’s apostasy is not the end of Jewish history for Scho- 
lem, nor do I wish to suggest that Harabat is the end of the history 
of Islam or Turks. The point is that both Sabbatai Sevi and Ziya 
Pasha mark turning points in their respective cultural historical 
trajectories. There is no doubt that the theologico-political hori- 
zon of Harabat belongs to an earlier moment in Islamicate cul- 
tural histories, a moment that since the publication of Harabat, 
has become history, and in part thanks to Harabat. 

This analogy should clarify the way in which I interpret 
Harabat here: just as Scholem had a keen eye on the ways in 
which Sabbatai fulfilled pre-modern Jewish history while destroy- 


ing it, opening up a new horizon for a variety of Jewish futures, 
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so Harabat is capable of guiding us today as the yardstick that it 
is, exposing us to a bygone horizon for a number of possible Is- 
lamicate futures. Only some of those ‘futures’ came to take hold 
of our present. This is to say that it is important to underline the 
potentially enabling aspects of Harabat’s mental theatre as we 
observe the way in which it serves as a bookend to a centuries- 
long history. This is how, in the footsteps of Tevfik Fikret, I open 
‘a page from Harabat’ here. 

Fikret opens a random page to prove the anthology’s worth, 
hence the title of his essay. The page that I have reproduced here 
is not random like the one Fikret chose: it is a page from the table 
of contents of the first volume of Harabat. The page lists Ziya 
Pasha’s choice of canonical Arabic gasidahs that are as indispen- 
sably Ottoman Turkish as the canonical qasidahs in Ottoman 
Turkish in his mind. Under the title ‘el-Qasaidti’l-‘Arabiyye’, the 
page gives us a sense of the canon of Ottoman Arabic literature, 
which is quite different from the canon of Arabic literature we 
teach today in contemporary academia. 

Let us start with some of Ziya Pasha’s remarks, which put 
this page, his Ottoman Arabic canon, or his Ottoman Turkish bas- 
tardisation of the canon of Arabic poetry, into context. His verse 
Introduction to the anthology contains separate sections that de- 
scribe the different statuses and statures of Turkish, Persian, and 


Arab poets within the Ottoman cultural universe. The section 
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Figure 3: Table of contents from Harabat 
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titled ‘Ahval-1 Suara-y1 Arab’ determines three eras for Arabic po- 
etry: primal, middle (or mediocre), and recent. Alternatively: pre- 
Islamic, Islamic, and contemporary. Pre-Islamic Arabic poetry is 
that of al-Rawiya’s seven poets, the Mu‘allaqat, or the suspended 
odes. There is nothing surprising here, of course. What is surpris- 
ing is the way Ziya Pasha perceives these poets. 

Given my description of the political theology that found 
its penultimate expression in Harabat, one might assume that our 
pasha’s ‘reactionary’ outlook would lead him to look down on the 
Mu‘allaqat or perhaps attempt to Islamise—or why not, even ex- 
clude the pagan Arab poets from his anthology altogether. Not 
only does Harabat embrace the Mu‘allaqat wholeheartedly, it also 
appropriates them, making the quintessentially Arabic seven 
odes Ottoman Turks’ very own, while Ziya Pasha just cannot sing 
enough praises for them: 

Hakka ki Muallat-i Seb’a 

Hayret virir dsind-y1 taba 

Anlarda hakéyik-1 belagat 

Anlarda mendbi-i fesahat 


Kuran eger etmeseydi iskdt 
Bunlar idi ebla4g-1 makdlat 


Truthfully the seven suspended 

Are a source of wonder for the learned 

At times the truth of rhetoric 

At others the source of eloquence in expression 

Had the Qur’an not taken them down 

They would remain supreme articulation (Harabat 1, 


xxiii) 
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Then comes the Qur’an. The miraculous Book, or the miracle of 
the Quran, brings about nothing less than destruction to the po- 
ets of the old, to those great men who, along with their Mu‘al- 
laqat, lose their lustre vis-a-vis the penultimate Poem: 

Mabhyv etdi ani Kitab-i Muciz 

ZGil oldi gtinesle yildiz 


The miraculous book destroyed their moment 
The sun and the stars then expired (Harabat 1, xxiii) 


This is because the beauty and originality of the Book’s poetry, 
according to the doctrine of ifaz al-Qur’an, or ‘the inimitability 
of the Qur’an’ are bound to remain unmatched forever." After all 
creaturely talent is no match to the power of God: 


Kur’an ne aceb olursa faik 
Mahliika sebih olur mu Halik 


The superiority of the Qur’an can only be a wonder 

How could the mortal match up to the Creator (Harabat 

1, xxiii) 
It is not only the Almighty’s power that is the issue here. Once 
the Qur'an takes the stage, the Book elevates Arabic to its ulti- 
mate peak—and this peak, or the beauty of Quranic Arabic, does 
not belong exclusively to some crafty loquacious men and women 
of good fortune and stature. That language and that poetry be- 
long to anyone and everyone. 

On the one hand, from then on Arabic is ‘level’ or ‘smooth’, 


as opposed to oscillating between the great performances of one 


'S For a general introduction to the topic, see Martin (2019). For an 
elaborate introduction, see Larkin (1998), and Rahman (1996). 
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great orator or another and the Arabic of the simple, illiterate 
folk. On the other hand, from the Qur’an on, anyone and every- 
one is a poet. 

What Muslims celebrate every laylat al qadr is not only the 
power of God Almighty.'° Every year Muslims remember and cel- 
ebrate ‘the night of empowerment’, or the night when the reve- 
lation began in the depths of a cave, as the illiterate Prophet mi- 
raculously learned to read/recite the penultimate Poem to share 
it with humanity as a whole, including the illiterate majority or 
the simple folk. The ultimate ‘message’ of the Quran, then, is 
that we can all be poets—that the Qur’an gives us voice: 


Ol rtitbe Arab lisdm emles 
Ez-tab ile sGir anda herkes 


At this stage the Arab tongue goes smooth 
With its lustre turns everyone a poet (Harabat 1, xxiii) 


Thus, with the Quranic (and literary-humanistic) revolution, Ar- 
abic becomes radically democratised, as it were. Ziya Pasha’s way 
of building a hierarchy between different stages of Arabic poetry 
proves his indebtedness to this very traditional, yet hardly ever 
discussed, aspect of the Muslim Mind and the literary politics of 
the Qur’an. 

For Ziya Pasha does not just appropriate the pre-Quranic 
Arabic Mu‘allaqat, but goes so far as to take the logic of the 
Quranic revolution to its radical conclusions when he continues 
to draw a rigorous hierarchy in his interpretation of Islamicate 


Arabic poetry. 


'© For a general introduction see Marcotte (2018). 
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He does not feel obliged to hold in high regard Arabic po- 
etry drafted by Muslims in his evaluation out of religious con- 
cerns, but rather prioritises the idea of poetry as it took shape 
with the Qur’an, or the very politics of literature, as it were, of 
the inimitable Qur’an. For instance, right after the miracle of the 
Quranic revolution, things go south in Arabic. The middle, or Is- 
lamicate Arabic poetry in Ziya Pasha’s periodisation is also flat 
out mediocre in comparison to pre-Islamic Arabic poetry, and it 
starts with the coming to power of Umayyads: 

Andan sonra gelen kabile 

Baslar Emeviyye devletiyle 


Ancak zdil olup beddvet 
Yokdur bu takumda eski lezzet 


The tribes that come after 

Start with the Umayyad State 

Yet with the end of the badawi ways 

This new folk no longer please (Harabat 1, xxiv) 


Here the problem is that a dynasty gets established in Damascus, 
betraying the political-theological horizon and the literary poli- 
tics of the Qur’an. This ends up damaging Arabs morally, equates 
the Islamicate idea of freedom to bondage, and transforms Arabic 
poetry into mere worship or praise of power: 

Gtin Sam’da saltanat kuruldu 

Ahlak-1 Arab da fasid oldu 

Mecidd oldu reddé ete muhavvel 

Hiirriyet esarete miibeddel 

Biinyan-1 durug olub mtiesses 

Medh-i timerdya diisdti herkes 


For a dynasty was founded in Damascus 
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And left Arabs morally damaged 

Evil replaced sublimity 

Freedom became slavery 

A wall of lies was erected 

All began to merely praise the powers that be (Harabat 1, 

xxiv) 
Moreover, Muslim conquests mix Arabs with non-Arabs, which 
renders ‘secular’ Arabic less poetic, a little too levelled perhaps, 
even if out of necessity. Arabs become one with the els! (un- 
idiomatic, vulgar-tongue-speaking) and the power of Arabic po- 
ems diminish: 

Icem ile oldular muhdlit 

Etdi bu da kadr-i siiri sakit 


They mixed with the vulgar ones 
And this diminished the power of poems (Harabat 1, xxiv) 


Yet this state of affairs translates into the empowerment of Farsi 
poems, the two seas of Arabic and Farsi joining together to open 
a new chapter in the history of Islamicate humanism. Moreover, 
while Farsi becomes empowered thanks to its encounter with Ar- 
abic, this does not mean that Farsi becomes the exclusive literary 
language of the new era: Iranian poets drafting their verse in Ar- 
abic take the stage at this point, Iranians inheriting the glorious 
literary Arabic past and returning Arabic its poetic lustre. 

As we have seen in the previous section, this second ring of 
Islamicate humanism would later meet its end when the Ottoman 


Turkish ring comes to encircle both Farsi and Arabic. Ziya Pasha’s 
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canon of Arabic poetry reflects a continuity that constantly un- 
derlines this dialectic. I would like highlight some of his choices 
to make this point clearer. 

I will not dwell on all the great Arab poets whose works we 
still consider part of the Arabic canon today and who also take 
their rightful place in this anthology, but instead underline the 
choices that make Harabat unique in its strategy. Right after the 
Mu‘allaqat, Ziya Pasha’s anthology gives us Lamiyyat ’al-Arab by 
the quasi-legendary poet of the pre-Quranic universe, namely Al- 
Shanfara. Not much later, though, we find Lamiyyat ’al-Ajam by 
Al-Togharayi of Isfahan in Harabat’s canon of Arabic poetry, 
which was Al-Togharayi’s response to Al-Shanfara. Ziya Pasha 
amplifies Al-Togharayi’s voice with his choice to reflect the sort 
of continuity he had in mind as the history of a developing Islam- 
icate humanism. 

Then comes a rather more surprising and obvious set of 
choices that bring us to the moment of the Europeanisation of 
Arabic. Out of thirty-seven poets in Ziya Pasha’s Arabic canon, 
eight of them, which is to say almost a quarter, are from Spain: 
Ebt Zeyd bin ‘Abdu’r-rahman al-Andalusi, Ebu’l-Beqa Salih al- 
Andalusi, Ibn ‘Abdtin al-Andalusi, Lisanu’d-din Ibn al-Hatib al- 
Andalusi, Ibn Haface, Ebu’l-Qasim ‘Amir bin Hisham al-Andalusi, 
Ibn Hamdis al-Siqilli al-Andalusi, and finally Ibn Al-Azraq al-An- 
dalusi. 

Other choices of Ziya Pasha, for instance, to include in the 
canon Abd al-Salam Ibn Raghban al-Himsi’s—known as Dik al- 


Jinn of Homs—suggest that our Pasha did his best to cover as 
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Figure 4: ‘Ahval-1 Suara-yi Arab’ title page 
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much ground as possible and had an almost geographic and in- 
clusive vision as he sought to provide a genealogy of the global- 
ised Arabic of his times. Dik al-Jinn, a contemporary of Abu Nu- 
was and one of the masters of Abu Tammam, is hardly studied 
along with these illustrious figures, but was included in Harabat 
probably because of his famously ruinous ways, his drunkenness 
and debauchery. 

Thus, in Harabat step by step the glorious tongue of the 
miraculous Book, or Quranic Arabic, becomes globalised, as it 
were—not simply through Arab conquests or ‘colonialism’ of one 
sort or another, but by appropriations of Arabic by the newly 
Islamised masses of the world, and/or through the bastardisation 
of Arabic, to go back to Fikret’s terms. In other words, if modern 
Turkish is to be analysed within the context of a broader history 
of vernacularisation—vernacularisation of writing, of 
knowledge, and of power—then elsine-i selase must be interpreted 
within the context of the vernacularisation of Arabic itself. The 
latter, despite being the heart and soul of Islamicate intellectual 
histories more generally, is hardly ever addressed seriously by 
critics. 

Arabic may not be the only language that went through 
vernacularisation of this order. Perhaps one might be so creative 
as to lay the grounds for comparing Ottoman Arabic to medieval 
Latin, or the ‘Middle Latin’ of ‘Catholic cosmopolitanism’. I was 
more interested in elaborating the unique character of Arabic 
from the point of view of the late Ottoman intellectual universe, 


and the very specific theologico-political context that nourished 
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this universe. Additionally, it may be the case that the vernacu- 
larisation of Arabic as a theologico-political matter (or of Latin, 
for that matter) does not sit well with, or cannot even have a 
place in, our modern historical narratives of vernacularisation 
and the democratisation of language. This is the reason why I 
welcome Fikret’s vision and prefer the term ‘bastardisation’. 

Let me be clear that the bastardisation in question is no 
mere metaphor here: Harabat’s Arabic contains many errors and 
typos, some of which could be considered ruinous mistakes in a 
dissertation on Arabic poetry today. For instance, Harabat has the 
name of one of the greatest figures of classical Arabic poetry, 
namely Abu Firas al-Hamdani’s name in this table of contents as 
spool (+! 3 9! or al-Hamdouni. Then again, with respect to the 
liberties and limitations that Ottoman Turkish appropriation of 
Arabic reflect within the overall context of Islamicate humanism, 
this is hardly surprising—suffice it to say that one of the most 
popular names in modern Turkish is Mehmet, and Turkish armies 
are known to consist of mehmetciks or ‘little Mehmets’, from the 
prophet’s name, t.>». 

There is no doubt that Harabat was an imperialist, Otto- 
manist and also ‘Islamist’—and ‘Sunni’—although this is beyond 
the scope here. It reflects a certain degree of bias and bigotry, no 
doubt, especially when it is considered an anthology of Islamicate 
or even pan-Ottoman poetry and literature, and given what it lays 
claim to and appropriates and what it excludes. It merely reflects 
the ruling Muslim Ottoman Turks’ self-perception at a crucial mo- 
ment in the history of the Ottoman Empire. With its emphasis on 


the Islamicate pasts, and the insistence on the place of Ottoman 
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Turks in Islamicate history, Harabat is at the same time an Islam- 
icate-humanist response to the burgeoning Turkish nationalism. 

When Harabat was published, the ideal of a pure Turkish 
vernacular was still in the process of taking shape in the minds 
of revolutionaries and reformists, among whom we must count 
Ziya Pasha himself, as I have explained. The pure Turkish ver- 
nacular was not a reality yet, but at best a literary-political ideal. 
For no one wrote or spoke that pure vernacular. Arabic never 
became one with Farsi and Turkish in that ideal Ottoman Turkish 
tongue, or rather in elsine-i selase as the native-Ottoman tri-lan- 
guage. No one wrote or spoke that language either, and therefore, 
it, too, was a literary-political ideal. Both vernacular Turkish and 
elsine-i selase as the native-Ottoman tri-language were ideals, 
then—and they nourished two conflicting ideologies. 

Clearly Harabat presents Ottoman culture and literature as 
the peak of Islamicate civilisation, and in that there is a degree 
of Ottoman Turkish pride and nationalism. This said, it is the 
paradoxical—most productively paradoxical—nature of this bias 
and pride that I find more interesting, and more instructive as 
well, with respect to the study of Islamicate pasts. Let me sum- 
marise this paradoxical condition once again. 

In the mental theatre of Harabat, Ottoman-Turks stand 
right on top of the peak of the history of Islam. They are the per- 
fect Muslims right at the end of that history, but only in so far as 
they are the most selfless, only in so far as their ‘identity’ and 
distinctiveness amount to the penultimate self-denial that fulfils 
the Islamicate-humanist ideals within the parameters I have out- 


lined above with Tanpinar’s help. In other words, what we have 
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here is also a politics of ‘anti-identitarianism’ that necessitate re- 
ligiously systematic acts of self-denial—acts of literature no 
less—in favour of a common Muslim humanity. “This type of self- 
denial of the speaking self, a self-denial of such persistence” is 
“rare” (Tanpinar 2006, 28). 

This is also what Harabat reflects with its Arabic canon. 
Paradoxically, then, the degree to which the Ottoman Turks 
could distance themselves from everything that made them a 
unique and distinct collectivity, the readiness with which they 
embraced Arabic and Farsi as their own at the expense of a 
unique culture, language, and identity, and the fanaticism with 
which they embraced the Islamicate-humanist ideals to develop 
a language and literature that over time would become com- 
pletely self-destructive, make them unique and distinct and place 
them right on the peak of this civilisational track. 

How inclusive this ‘self-denial’ was or could have been is 
another question—suffice it remember, though, that in the con- 
text of Ottoman Arabic, the appropriation of pre-Quranic Arabic 
and the pagan Mu‘allaqat, notwithstanding recognition of their 
alterity, displays at least an attempt to take the logic of self-denial 
in question to another level and move toward embracing non- 
Muslim antiquity in the name of an Islamist politics. This Islam- 
ism beyond Islam, which is in no way modern or unique to Otto- 
man Turkish outlook, was perhaps on the path toward an even 
more inclusive humanism within the history of Islamicate civili- 
sation. 

For the Islamist-humanist readiness to embrace the other’s 


language and words as one’s own did require Ziya Pasha to take 
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other steps in that regard. The ambition to always look beyond 
and eventually overcome the self, having paved the way to what 
Tanpinar describes as Ottoman Turkish ‘self-denial’, additionally 
requires learning European languages in the present for our pasha: 

Ister isen anlamak cihant 

Ogrenmeli Avrupa lisani 

Etmis orada fiiniin terakki 

Tahsilden eyleme tevakki 

Bilmek gerek andaki funtinu 

Terk eyle taassub-u ciiniinu 

Ansiz kisi tam $dir olmaz 

Bir kimse lisanla kGfir olmaz 

If you wish to comprehend the world 

You must learn European tongues 

Science has progressed there 

Never fear its study 

You must know the science of the present 

You must avoid fanaticism and bigotry 

Without the present there is no poetry proper 

Learning a tongue is no apostasy (Harabat 1, xi) 


But let us go back to Harabat’s Ottoman-Arabic canon. With the 
‘Ottoman Turkish’ Mu‘allaqat, we observe an exemplary moment 
in the history of Islamicate humanism. In conclusion, I contend 
that Ziya Pasha’s canon of Arabic poetry as a whole is another 
extraordinary achievement that perfectly articulates the basic 
premises of what I am tempted to call ‘literary-political Islam’. 
This literary-political Islam, with its ‘reactionary’ vision of Ara- 
bic, could also be a progressive model for the future of the study 
of Arabic today—as ‘global’ Arabic. 
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II. READER 


1. BODL. MS. HEB. C. 72/18: A LETTER 
BY ISAAC BAYT ‘ATTAN TO MOSES 


B. JUDAH (1480S) 


Dotan Arad and Esther-Miriam Wagner 


Transcription 


Recto 
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omas "7 odw> na onn3 ya 0d01 Tin prow [T]ny1 Tox JOxT a 
Anan pwr 472935 ALS oPonp APTN "7 TaD Pond ALK PadN 
pdwi sagan dx yaad conn yn odo1 2 

TROY Ma pny TIaKXy van 


Verso 


Jaan oyin Ap Tw 
MTN wrx ta[n]in 

may ya awa a"nAD 
neqTInDd ADIpID 7 


Arabic Transcription 


Recto 
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jroy ma pny 3) ge .20 


Verso 
Tan opyinapn sas .1 
MAN wx palin .2 
mayyanwasr"naa .3 
Translation 
Recto 


(1) After greetings to the dear, the beloved, the honourable, the 
one of comprehensive knowledge, the honourable rabbi Moses b. 
Judah (2) we inform you that after we separated from you, we 
travelled for a very long time because of the (3) ship which could 
not do much better, but the Creator, may he be exalted, showed 
us the way out and we arrived (4) in Rhodes and stayed in Rhodes 
Daqas[?] for two months. We departed with a barca (5) in order 
to go to Syracuse, and went to Modon. We were lacking bread 
and wine, and other (things). Rabbi Suriel and (6) Rabbi Masliah 
went down (from the ship) in order to buy bread and wine [from] 
the country people, and then the (small) boat went off (to the 
shore), with both the (non-Jewish) people and the (7) Jews on it. 
Then a pair of ships approached in order to seize our ship. (8) 
They revealed themselves, and (when) we saw this, we cut the 
hawser and fled, while the Jews remained in Modon. (9) So Suriel 
remained in Modon and I am now in Syracuse. I inform you that 
(10) one of the Catalan Christians will come to you, his name is 


Messer Bernard Lo Azina. He is a nice Christian. I want you to 
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support (11) him somewhat, for your and his benefit: this Chris- 
tian inquired about someone in (12) Alexandria who is (his) 
equal, to support (him) in the market place, and in other things. 
I told him: there is someone in (Alexandria), his name is (13) 
Rabbi Moses. He is an agent and equal (to you) in every regard. 
Also, he will bring with him 500 (14) pieces of kosher cheese 
with our seal, and he will bring with him a letter from the Dayyan 
(Jewish judge), (15) also (certifying) that this cheese is indeed 
kosher and pure. He bought this cheese under my advice. (16) I 
inform you that the books which I promised you to buy for you— 
I did not have time to write them for you, but (17) those which I 
promised to you—I am making haste so that they will arrive at 
yours (soon). Relay from me many greetings to Rabbi Abraham 
(18) Talmid, and also to the honourable hasid Sedaqah Contias 
(?), and also to the honourable Joshua known as (19) Najib, and 
greet for me all the loved ones. And shalom. (20) Ready for your 
command, Isaac Bayt ‘Attan. 


Verso 


(1) for the beloved, the pleasant, the honourable (2) the lovely, 
you man greatly beloved' (3) the honourable Rabbi Moses b. Ju- 


dah (4) from Syracuse to Alexandria. 


Commentary 


In some Judaeo-Arabic letters from the 15th century we start to 
see features that later regularly occur in Judaeo-Arabic Ottoman 


letters, such as plene spelling of short vowels; the shortening of 


1 Dan. 10.11. 
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long final [a] and subsequent spelling with 7; reflections of the 
raising of [a] vowels and other dialectal vocalisms; tafkim (velar- 
isation) and targiq (de-velarisation) of consonants; non-standard 
personal pronouns and suffixes; the common occurrence of bi- 


imperfect forms and inclusion of vernacular vocabulary. 


Recto 


Line 2 
mipinax ‘we separated’. Classical Arabic long final @ is spelled 
with 1 throughout the letter. 


Line 4 
‘Daqas’ (0p7). The meaning of this word is not clear, but it ap- 
pears here to be the name of a locality. 


‘barca’. A kind of a small boat (in Spanish and Italian). 


Line 5 

wxa. The word bas is used throughout this letter as the connective 
‘so that’, which points to the Moroccan background of the writer; 
see Wagner (2014, 148-49). 


Line 6 

ranwn’ ‘they buy’ probably reflects dialectal North African mor- 
phology of IlI-y verbs, according to which the final radical is 
treated like a strong consonant. See also rp11 ‘they stayed’ in line 
8. 


Line 10 
Tarqigq of [s] in 718701 ‘Christian’, although earlier in the line it is 
spelled in its CA form. 
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Line 11 
}NDIX WR reflects the North African form ash, for CA aysh. 


Line 12 
Tafkim of [t] in 130 ‘market place’. 


2. THE PURIM SCROLL OF THE CAIRENE 
JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Benjamin Hary 


The Purim Scroll of the Cairene Jewish Community (megillat 
purim il-misriyyin) was probably composed by the spiritual leader 
of the Jewish community in Cairo, Rabbi Samuel (or Solomon) 
Sidilio. The Scroll records events following the deliverance of the 
Jews from the tyrannical rule of Ahmad Pasha, self-appointed 
governor in Ottoman Egypt in 1524. The community established 
the 27th of Adar as a day of fasting and the 28th of Adar as a 
festive holiday to be celebrated after the manner of Purim. On 
that day the Scroll was read in the local synagogues. There are 
two versions of the Scroll among the Cairene Jewish community. 
One is more detailed, mentions names of people and places, and 
exists in both Hebrew and Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic. The other is 
shorter, more general, and has survived only in Hebrew. Both 
versions are critically edited using several manuscripts, trans- 


lated, and linguistically analysed in Hary (1992). 
Transcription 


Adler, Folio 4b 


oy dx qorar .11 
nydp b> awa tansy pido npr .12 


© Benjamin Hary, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.08 
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28 TR DIPdy Rodin mIdy3 
Tons doy awn nxann wns 

yoni xdyi ayn xdy prodio awra 
Trodio Say xndi NANI 

Tox 0x1 ON eddy OD OR TH 


Adler, Folio 5a 


ado adv awn 4 

Arta 5120481 DANN 
wu toa ari 

AWN TAN 7X Ad 7X dn 
imdio Ton ox xdyp wip 

5x DAN ROR DIN Py 

ino xnd1 Anyn AXTK 

°M1Y MWA TAN TX TIN? ON 
aN NM TRodI0 OR Koy 


qynvapodio day . 

DOT TW pANN NMA . 

DDY JDIDIDNII.NTL . 

x1 55 axing Ox pw . 

18x85 TTA OR DAR wri geri. 
DINAN wi .ovy AID . 

Dax unm .DINDAN DIN 
Rmixoio wai mndsxi 752s. 


Arabic Transcription 


Adler, Folio 4b 


ex JI US sy 

als ASL Seo] Elle hy 

cst by ppgale ole l yw ogler 
do! ee poe Cl er 
Geer Ney poe We ollelyn abl 


13 
14 
15 
.16 
17 


C©CMANRDUDAWHE 


SPE ee eS Se 
N OW BWN KF CO 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
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Olas yu foe Lty Lals .16 
EI Gol SI Me phy Sl ade .17 


Adler, Folio 5a 


hey tbs 2 3 

ube JS by -epgoly)| 

yg AL SpSy aay teg 

atl deol gl prow ol ows 

Obed ger Eble SI Me se 

JI Jal Las aye preys 

ge Lady pgs LI 

sgt Abb tool gl ogh J 

els Oleg» lala. Jl de 
pet ob oleae Jor . 
pees OS Li gig « 
wee bet giley Ide 12 
ale VO lgl Jl pidy .13 
gle aye SI Lal arar Lely 14 
eres gids alee O56 15 
Slsimy trees teed -16 
Lge gente gptlgll dh A 


C©MANAUAWNHE 


Se 
e © 


Translation 


(4b) On that day when Ahmad Pasha went up to the Citadel, they 
appointed him Sultan and (subsequently) people proclaimed in 
all the squares of Cairo that Ahmad Pasha had become the Sultan 
of Egypt and all of its towns. When (Ahmad) became the Sultan, 
he renewed the oppression over the people in Cairo, (5a) seeking 
to rob them of their wealth. In every district and town, whenever 
it was heard that Ahmad Pasha had rebelled against King Sulei- 
man, the people of the countryside also rebelled with him. When 
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the Jews heard that the Pasha had rebelled against Sultan Sulei- 
man and that he had become the Sultan in Egypt, they grieved 
tremendously, became very fearful, and tore their clothes into 
pieces.' Furthermore, all the residents of the city became anxious, 
too, and both the young as well as the old tore their clothes. The 
townspeople became sorrowful and all of its dwellers became hu- 


miliated. 
Commentary 


Folio 4b 
Line 11 


ov 5x. The separation of the definite article from its following 
noun and its manifestation as a separate written morpheme is 
common in Late Judaeo-Arabic (Khan 1991, 225; Hary 2009, 
110-11). 

Line 12 

yo /tulu‘/ reflects the preference in Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic for 
the vowel /u/ (Rosenbuam 2002, 37; Hary 2017, 16-17, 20-21) 
and the pattern /fu‘ul/, which is widespread in Egyptian Judaeo- 
Arabic (equivalent to standard Egyptian Arabic /fiil/; Hary 
2009, 117-18). For the pattern /fu‘ul/ see also *xiy (line 5); rip 
(line 6); 1311n (lines 11, 16). 

Line 13 


' Literally: ‘they tore their clothes very much’. As is well known, the 
tearing of clothes is a sign of mourning in the Jewish tradition. 
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xvdio reflects the (almost) obligatory spelling of short /u/ with 
a waw in the Hebraised orthography in Late Egyptian Judaeo- 
Arabic (Hary 2017, 16-17). 

Line 15 

xy reflects the Hebraised orthography (Hary 1996) where the 
-alif maqstra bi-sirati l-y@ is not spelled with a yod (as is more 
common in the Arabicised orthography in Classical Judaeo-Ara- 
bic); rather it is spelled with an ’alef here, perhaps due to Aramaic 
influence (Hary 1992, 252-53). 

Line 17 

x reflects the frozen form of the relative pronoun in Late Ju- 
daeo-Arabic (Hary 1992, 308). 


Folio 5a 


Line 8 

Tix’ bx reflects scribes’ avoidance of the combination 17° for its 
perceived sacred significance (Blanc 1985, 306; Hary 1992, 90, 
270). 

Line 11 

tTw yin and also 7515 in lines 12 and 15 reflect the spelling of 
the tanwin accusative in Late Judaeo-Arabic (when is appears in 
the texts) with a final nun, rather than final ’alef, as is more com- 
mon in the Arabicised orthography of Classical Judaeo-Arabic 
(Khan 1991; Hary 1992, 296-98). 


3. APPOINTMENT DEED OF A CANTOR 
IN THE KARAITE COMMUNITY, CAIRO 
(1575) 


Dotan Arad 


Transcription 


MS St. Petersburg, Evr. Ar. II 1378' 


It seems that the document is torn and its end is missing. On the 
verso there is an appointment deed for the same cantor in He- 


brew, but its wording is different. 


Sen ae 'n'>'w'n mio 35") ax anw n" pins 5x aan 2'xna tra Kxnad 1 
Spi xp 

maxd ytnn apy 4'n'D "ads pRvioN DTDN AM ONP 7A PPA PRI ANN. 
spa 71m qa 

Tnx xiyp xd 57> ‘xb xd om Syl tada annaw ma noi mw .3 
~ToxI ona 


1 Published with Hebrew translation in Arad (2016). 


2 = PONNA. 


3 = Aad ody idan. 


4= 7199 orm. 


Ty in). 


© Dotan Arad, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.09 
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Myoprqindsy jor 7'4'211"y7 Aw Can an tx dipd> aTRay aypynai ToT ana 
Detox 7k On DTN 

RaTaoptindsy ati 9 NN'DNT ARTS pya TNT NNT NWR 8'pr "Tads 
V2) yn AD 1"'y? 

qo75 'soarx mixd noir mach mown pp mei pay 523 pani dip opi mixd 
TIKI 

3B OBRINT Ty dy OTON Oipd yoo? Txt MaAN'. Xda pio ndn oD 
xeppTosx WANN 1 TN 

mdap wx. Tox omwndsx wkd NOD NIN 2 NNT. NRA INIA DP? TIN! 
DP? TIN} 

Jot 1a ow dpa py aban? *’ pax oiyaxi mda niin minaw prndbsx nxausgi 
sand xd 

Sapa odw wim 32> aw. ony anni Snpos yn y'yrxin maxi ward xd 
pivpi od173 

pon sy Toxd xp mars 852 Sopra xix dp sd 757 1 9popr xd TRI 
ANNI TORI 

NIV) RI 7D WANN’) TTY OTD ANT ToYaR NN TINNDSR NN TORI TDyoR 
a8 on aan 

RA yrntaa "89 7X On pr m>y and xn y's ynor aM'ynx mindy aT 
"DR DT 

ortdsy ann 757 TWy2 on 'ps "tads mds oxi ‘pr rat Nad a >y adap 
pm>x aNwndr 

xo mix[>] adtna xdi dy otpm 2m ‘aa Sapds io tnx> Sao xd pKa 
[ow> xdx] qo7 Saya 

parva den [T]>T 521 yo xn pala] [... Jo) aTaxy Tnxd Sao xo RI DAW 


6 =5yTan KWAN IT. 


7 = 05 Tan wx my Aw”. 
8 = pxdyr prams. See Wehr (1994, 749), odMel Si. 
® Should probably be: Sp>pn. 


10 = po pn. 


.10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


.16 


Appointment Deed of a Cantor in the Karaite Community, Cairo 


Arabic Transcription 


By SB fram AWD TWA ae DRY Ol gS "3 oS lg by oS LS 

BY INT Spiny ''2 "Sell S) Cinlby SI pis Coe el oe hy Glty Cl ey 

oS IM IS 

CINg eg Hel Loy Vy GUL Stl Y gay po todo anaw ma noi» mw 

SHN9 ge 2 oy 

My opaindx jor ‘ar "ye? A an IT IN gil eoke Crenieg Ho Coey 

DMT ol wo DPToX 

ogy MRT ROTATION ATT gy ly ANTS) cae ogly Lay g shel '¢\ ‘Ae 

es 

aly UA Sol oY noon ma 3 mwn 9% ails pay 52a pam dip opr a 
y) ee ly 

cot gah (bres ‘¢) ‘oS mrad Js aon ily ASLee ee Cb pry 

Phew! yl 

wets aig als glS owl omwall sls LS noinn ma des Oley wots 4i\g 

Wo ae cd feb ne Calas Vail) moas1 mdm main minaw pmsl ole, 

rus uo ) y? 


yo’ 


Dos DAA Dw wT ao awa oAY TIM Ips) as eel wily pal Vy. 


Diop) 


gt Sly Ke be Jo Le AS Lee Dh ool Ll Spee Vy Wo oe Glig Vaily 
"ol ed epaty Weg Lem Be licg ope pulses aily abeil Le oles! Le clly aleil 
2 6 Ree Cody A Se ale OS Le are Rey cy ee spqinds aT . 


e! 


S\ jléveS) ordi wann Zo te ed's |S otal Slab 's |) So LS ale alsy . 

) ae & z} 

Wo foay be ail[] Jey Vy ade euiy ‘mr ‘9a apd) eV bee Yok - 
o) if or 


[ow xdx] 


Loy bear [S]S> JS Jad be eel eo] [Jug ttle OY dew Y gly orn . 
at ole 


Translation 


157 


With God’s help (1) On the date of Monday, 28th of Av, may God 
turn it for the better, of the year 5335 of the creation [=1575 
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CE],"! prattle!* (2) and quarrel and dispute had happened. Every- 
one who wanted to be appointed to the duties of the late, the 
honourable R. Jacob the cantor, because he was the chief cantor 
(3) and a beadle in the Bet Simcha synagogue, and a [children’s] 
teacher—may he rest in heaven—was found unsuitable for it. 
None of them was acceptable. He who (4) wants it stubbornly 
stood up against our master, our great Exilarch Aaron—may his 
Rock and Redeemer [=God] protect him—and against the hon- 
ourable R. Joseph al-Tawrizi—may his Rock and Redeemer pro- 
tect him—the judges. Thus, the aforementioned (5) judges or- 
dered, according to what they saw “with the eye of fear [of 
God],” and chose R. Judah al-Tawrizi the physician—may his 
Rock and Redeemer protect him—to be a chief cantor, (6) be- 
cause he has a pleasant voice and he is expert on every matter; 
and to be a beadle of the synagogue, because he is suitable for it. 
He will (7) serve 3 years without salary;'? and should obey the 
aforementioned judges’ orders; and he should not disobey them 
in any religious matter. (8) He should fulfil the duties of the syn- 
agogue’s service, as the former beadles have done; and he should 


fulfil (9) the duties of the cantorship in weddings, circumcision 


" According to the Rabbanite calendar, 28th of Av 5335 occurred on 
Thursday, 14 August 1575. The Karaite calendar was not predetermined 
in that period. The date of the deed could be, therefore, one of the close 
Mondays to the Rabbanite date (11.8.1575 or 18.7.1575) or even a 
month later, if the Karaites added one month to the Hebrew Calendar 
that year. 


See Wehr (1994, 933): Sly 13 / 55 Jl ‘long palaver; idle talk, prattle, 
gossip’. See also Kazimirski (1860, 837) Jl \3. 


13 See Kazimirski (1860, 329). 
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celebrations, and mourning ceremonies, and should not be negli- 
gent’ in doing any of it, in neither large nor (10) small matters. 
He should behave humbly with the congregation and relate to 
them with good heart, and greet the congregation, their old and 
their young (11), and not do it lazily. He should not say: “I am 
working without salary, nobody has a claim on me, and I will do 
(12) only what I choose”; and he should serve his friend as well 
as his enemy, in greetings and condolences and the like. Then R. 
(13) Judah al-Tawrizi was brought,'® and heard all of what is 
written about him above, and he agreed with all that was men- 
tioned above (14) and accepted it for himself, according to what 
is mentioned above for the aforementioned period. After that, the 
aforementioned judges assigned (15) that it is not possible’’ for 
any of the congregation (members)—may they be blessed—to be 
appointed instead of him, nor to replace him,'® because he is do- 
ing it only “in the name (16) of heaven” [= with pure intentions], 
and there is no option for any to object to him with obstinacy. 
And [...] everything that was done. All of that happened of their 


[free] will... 


See Blau (2004, 193), Ub. 

*® See Hinds and Badawi (1986, 715), ala. 

'© Before the judges. 

*? See Wehr (1994, 461), |»; Friedman (2016, 558), 930 719 qx. 


'8 T have not found the eighth form of the root J.. in the dictionaries. 
This is perhaps a scribal error for what should read ndtam. Blau (2004, 
36) attests to the existence of J. in the eighth form, translating ‘to 
profane’, but this meaning is not appropriate here. 
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Commentary 

Line 2 

‘pai. Used as auxiliary verb; see Blau (2006, 47); Friedman (2016, 
60). 

Line 4 

ana. Bi-imperfect ‘he wants’. 


4. AHARON GARISH, METSAH AHARON 


Nahem Ilan 


A commentary on Deuteronomy, MS London Or. 10704 (Gaster 
Collection 930), fols. 97a—99b: 


Transcription 


(!) Dyn orn and 1295 Ws vaw IX AN|W 1k AW IX wR DDI w" (!) PA mpI 
Ayrd ~ etan anor onan ayy n5dx a'yrs vmiva Oxi an bx JoRA I Nn” 
Sama Nad awn anna iw nx anaid mdo» (!) aap xn 

Rypox 77D Oxn ,D"'Yy DDN 7ka1 DRinw ANDRI INNI7D RU AWA 
Ts IN¥1 ,DITd Tos nT FAY dy Ox np Tayi ny IRN tanwn 
dom .o1nnor xdy dia ody Os oo 17001 TNT ON? OIANDY 79 AT Sew 
7 722 xd) oa 7s Seow xdy ara a Seq neyn's 197 7s x2 79 
[...]7y Tia? Os Seta snd Oxpi oop dx pRvdiy Ox Tiy> md .ANk (297) Dind 
Axi Os NTyR DIT wnt dx NID TOT Poy ora ond Tos ARDY 751 8D 
787,0n8 Did panol geT> nop Tox wT Os 120 DITPIANT I YAO’ ,875 
xnn omy vai atin 7x2 n> Oxpi avd (!) 58 Ox waie'ap ppl giet> nop 
TRI TNT 7D IND OVDSY ONAN ND TS ORI PYIIR TIY Riv :DIND OND Poa: 
START 7S ndar's DIAS DITA NON) DIDDY NANPA NN 

TapIA DIN ON Sew? aKa N11 TROdTW Ox NyaK XRD OX TORT IA 
5x pwr bx town Os TORT app gq Ox ga Og PT ONT Rd Ox ONTID 
roy xd) max'y 7p xd Sxio pyre ox txn dp (!) man'y ps Opi an ay 


TART TR ONID 


© Nahem Ilan, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.10 
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qin adoia prodio bx xixdia x? 7oxp1 oP Tw 78 892 ORI Mpls poz 
pa oT>sy Sxio pyaar wp xdy ov pyais nonin xPoyn TIX XIANIM ,AAM 
pyanx nomi pinKNvysrr jam ox 7225p 75 ib T4d5x ona yn Oe RTNT RIDRO? 
or 

say 5x75 maiyn mm id 19> ox Tip winnxi x1 non (898) m2 135 
10 755s ONTIp WIN Iw as jos pap oToS pT Ox wns xdon inyat 

Jor pawy Sx amor pawy nia agin mg x0 5x 7 TNR Ay on 
2a magn To wes sd oxpi du ox ToxT> oxo .oanna waa pw oi ATRY RoNI 
TTR AD 'Zy ATW 7D OTT oR ps DoH TTI TD 8? 5 Sxp 2752 Ox TNA 
421,T288 DY PAWY Xplor ONWY XTID n'ynt oP pyar podio bx 1a adn 
5x ToxT Oxo TopaoToR nxdrio Ds TORT IAT ND TX TI's DININp yn 
pind Py xi Tay ordax ,ARon xd n> oxpi pw Ox ToxT aes Ti 54> pwr 
pawy 5x 1p por dy pa joP A nti ATI Typ 73ND .7NdO Dx PD ON NON 
Rpl ND kT ORD MONT A RON IpdVK TON? Pw 59 S139 Oe TORT Np 
max ,id n55x3 Ipynon pain Sy ytd. 8? sd Sep .par dn Tiypr ox ray 
"anya Ns oeaw) ne apr 89 p"D vmay xd xoi oxqw? 2 Joma xn 
JTW DIN wy p"D ATW iD 

»>ea gon oP ox orp 2d Sep .nvn mixda na (298) aTIy Ra Pw ox 
DITINN IAXPA .pwr ds Toxt xdy ow? 7s Sew nyyar myth id nydx5 
STi osx ToxT> pw ox Tort Oxp .sxaw proaa podey ox and byw? Dim 
5x Toxt now .n202 Ox tRn 7) 7>°:20 Says oN) gis STI8 RON TaN’ nowE 
Tim Osx neta oxnnd oimbyn aren os Tox7 Ox ras ord in jraxen d139 
Sxp .oxnn dx Jox7 7) pains wo aor xnn worn 71 ox TORT Na TOR 
pw dx nd Sep pean Ox Tad gaKN3 70 Rind TO 8 Pw 5D D1 ON TORT 
JD 755s aay TI'viNi n1D0N 

poxayy ti os pooxa oxdiy dx mya Ti? dx (1) mond wox1 xndD 
RINT TID OX 8TNT TIS pw Ox ToxT O19 Ox Rodi Dx mi'ynd oinn'yna 


prodio 55 mint Pw ox ONT TDN ANNAN TON OdID Ox mynd voor 
\ 
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(1) andxio nt psx 225x071 5197 x TRAY cpoiyxn oxi pvdio 55 xpi 
oxdo Rodi0 Ox Sxp .dis Ox 29 Rag ON p12? ANNORID MTT NA IND INT, IND 
Jon 8? PWR? max pw 55 Oxpi pwr dx Tox7 yng .ndip mn (899) 1x 
vid Seow onds oondx MITA NIN pwr’ sd ONp PnxaR.d TIN WTP nix 
Sei prodio Ox ntxaxa nnd. obanxa xix 72Xd .7N83N13 79 TS WTPRA 
STonpsx ois jo8dn 7 12? PANT NN TS .nNDNID 'pya Tip TORTA RINT PT'yNN 
Pe NTI71,DyI yw dx TORT Np 

pw dx Tox7 DAT ORI pyane Ox Seo adn gdp pwr dx ToxT oNpa 
Jxvd10 Ox Randi x7 pw ox TORT OND .aNd Dx wha Seow aR DIANE 
stp got brio ndxm Seid cnn oxto Six ToRNDD LONI TID TX TANT RINT 
pw dx Tox7 OND dnp dx pwr dx ToxT ornds pr Dx TANT 851 (1) AND 
Dayi ons nw) WTA A"y wan awa min 79 pwr dx TxA Po 8? xp 
Oxi WOR NITIY IND RIN ID TDN NI 13N1 TWO’ Dpy ANN TIX 
ww 093 w ox — 5 x 51) Tino paix ,oND TOD DIDROPR INI’ PD TWN'NINI 
wei x1 > md 'n nay 89 —5 den saydd ‘neta — 1x1 ost saayd) wero ate 
pawn nnn iw ns ‘a andi — 77iz72Kxdx 

oon Ox PWIND TIN] TID VOOR ,yID NW DR OND RVRO ON TORT ID 
psodio 55 ona xnn pap Ox ANTI .Ins& 7 Xd2 Ni Tonpi 2 yx pro yovi 
saovox Taxtin (!) nxgmnar nxn pw 55 oxpi mom dy 7 TRvdID Ox OND 
DIAATDS NOX we Row] TWD Ox TN OPA Dd Ty wn TID jy NAN 
5x Tun 7 vd2 sery'd x y's pinay pours wP>op xov oIndp'axt DaTpRI 
So xTRe inodi0 Ox TNT RO NNN yID Ny :ylaD 55 Pw Ox TORT OND ONpD !yID 
70 Daw wd ro710 Ox xdy rrvdio bx 0d'n sayaw nonp ndonpmi yoyon 1m 
aT D8 TORT 

snpiwi my 52 7a Dea wa Tox72 ,pwr dx 7p yn Seq wddx on 


“P8777 31 FAX PNAS DY 7 WR) Ny DTN OTN 
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Arabic Transcription 


(!) oy ora ana 13> Wwe vlW IX ANaW) IN TW 1X wR DDa Ww (!) pa 434 
mynd om (1) TaN al ey ade a ead mV Sip TIN I hale ge leg ™ 
oe LS ,dAwh Anna aw nx Anal m0» (!) WANT NI 

STAM clad) ad Sig eee Se IS NIN douly oly 3 ce NwYN 
sy Rwy IN ley esq) ol nt 3 Ss, oony Jn ees) Wy les 
cs ON bo ey treme ce ghd IW ST pel pee tly Ub preele os 
r (297) a ya 2 by nF eget ol DRAW? gle Ta JN 72 Ox Aw oa 
SA adhe by WI [8 y]He age SI Sgole 2 Sldy Drop JS! ollalpe SI tad Ls 
SN cr eatetily ce Qed Wl SI lel apey chery JI ptrery Lido 52250 ape) 
(1) SIS gages tats Lael Spee oly tl aged ted Let Spee atl Liye 
ca) SAE UI tepg) SB Pepgenti om apgele Lod daye cal 14) Ili olblye 
creel Vip epee cig glen be olF oly nt lS ppele glen OlF ob lpr 
ode ol cage Cxmceat 

JI elag8 5455 DIM Sly WNW? WITT 19 Olas pe JI eww! lee JI lo 3 
oo} SiBy Atay TY I pwr! Trarwia SI EUs abd Apel Sly Lig Sly olgee Jy olds 2 
ely ol Spe Me Vy ogilees gy LS Spe Guay! SI ole de og glee 

his Chay sylldae SUV ge L rgllby Ld gl ISG ORTW creer Sd 
Jobe Whey Jere SI Slee etl 8 he pps ct! lays Lebed ULI Lem sy tomy 
sp cay) Chey ppalacly tory JH ab 3 10 al Los pn J 

Way J! (8 Mapn My "1d Al) alog3 Iyuosily slog D197 (N98) AS pod 
1D Al plays prey apes s4il pda mtd SAU O29 II ener hey Lees 

Vp see cartel Cd 58s pe cere oy ley chy egy JI ge toly al oS 
she Bae le AU tal a) Sy Spey SP LUI Sle ppoeny map eat Uy Gale 
SN oye abage gttly ander cag eo J! ol lei Sue stow bra) JB Pads 


3 sles Ailes. 


? This could be a case of borrowing from the Hebrew verb jinn. 
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eprple TTA, FN age oe pe Le sage DTW Ure crag age cmt! allel pe 
gle ose MU pw Blo Jy tye CU OV ge ST le gbe be ol optgarer 
weer Sly pe SVM gS paves bey pic: ugle | GLY ral Sy eet JI ello 
JS Spey SI Mo SB ee peel pe cpeegy ae Ht vey TP ge oe daby cot li 
sete Bop) gl re JU bie IS col oy) a abl ete bet 
Moxy bey NW Cc Sy se Le ail TD WL tiene OgSy Hea Soph oly b rl JE 
TZ 728 ry PND od IS ob pee ge Y! ONIW NN AMR ND ?P"D , gue 

SID AU drei a> aydl ah 24) Ne Aide Sy (298) ase OS eee J! 
slery 524 egy ppgel golds PWT JI Lio le pgr pew ol INTW crerdd ey 
RW ere cpalle JIG 

TIO fori Sly bh Ss ae ELS cebbl sesogge SI UI ae JI els J 
arglogs OLS St Uls Sh gst Donon s>9,gb5 Sgmy I Lbs ce ASS} ole e 
cP Opgetl galley A gldew cm lig 73 JI Wl ed Cl a5@2 SI eats plead 
JIB GylKe SI alg) Lobe oy bow stew U iaead W Ugey debe JIB ple J as 
FD AD alone y patty rgd seat Jt 

cbbsss apg SI Serle eVpe JI si ope JI) old ghey Los 
cel Lily agge SI lobe geil scat SI lo ppg) UB olen SI operd apap paren 
Mal yw M oget8y Gerd SJ! Blo gts atblem adeely glesaw J! oer 

BV yr 3) (1) ogl dleny Spry SI abe coe type ly ollalye Y Sty 
ol AIS: gladyee SI SB gh Sto Ul bs gS Vig curs be lS oly ne OF 
Sl ped bet bl eee A BUT J) Uo gper 58 als (899) 
EU og)) abl 1 Dew NDS ODN She LI pwr h a SBP able (J ag 3 ts 
(Se ALS Uy yp pole Sly allay SI ete Als plSb Ul SY ible 
or DW LUlo SW LU ot SHE Hes gySe crggiay be ol Vp (2x 
pens |S 


3 SB LS. 


* Borrowing from the Hebrew verb 520, means dive in the water, or go 
under water. 
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Geet SV E> ayy Spe camry! SI Sleey alm le PUL LWl> pbs 
Lily olbadyen SI UY ge & sae SI Alo JB ade Sb pales DRI Loy sppgeeee 
Joly Vy igglens 8 Ley Spee Sly Spe ciUiy lp Jy! llad «dpe 2g ol tl 
JI ce PW ole ctw b Sly cert Jl is eb fs SI pw} is el oa Jb 
p35) penig tee! Clay ones ai) DAYIDNN NID 3 Se n"p iPaq AWA mn 
spe Dl pS Uae! ysl AS yyzily (299) SND youth GLE GIS Londy ghd opened 
— gly ly smayd) wT AT ww Dd2 wr ON — (BD) 3 JI. ggd oped QI 
AR AMAT — asl sl SN slally 519 MIO -™ MAN ND — (5) J Sly say» TAM 
awn nnnna nw 

coy dem SN GEILE thera opty abl ane breed JI SB leLe SI le 3 
age SH Alb albabaw Yo eats am eee SI slog il Ae Me bay ty pa Ol ame 
dy PMN 8 SH DF (1) okra thle, ‘geet HB Sty tee gS le oy 
shige Lowy epglerly epricls eee) YN my ol ety ope JI gall eat ol ee 
see DY ceed SI Wo SB pL Fane SI oe pe rele erles SI anor epee ably 
OUalyes SI ley teed obs alatiy alles ogy [loll oleae Sl ole be cae ae b 
IWS Wo oye DN IW pralty , ony gS SI He 

STPIWT TT |S oye DNTWW pals, SUIS wl ay ope DNW? pale ¥ bes 
PLT TD TAX IPMAX DY PA WRI Ay (!) DAD TN 


Translation 


And his saying “lest there should be among you man, or woman, 
or family, or tribe, whose heart turneth away this day from the 
Lord” (Deut. 29.17) and he does not take hold of the Torah and 
the commandments, then the Lord shall be angry at him and shall 
blot out his name, and the Lord shall separate him unto evil [...] 
and will not be willing to pardon him [...] and shall blot out his 


name from under heaven” (Deut. 29.19), just like: 
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The story of a person named Shmuel, who was a great 
scholar, and he converted and became a Christian, and learned 
their religion, and became an enemy of Israel, and he became an 
expert in their ideas. The Christians called him Paulo. He thought 
to diminish the community of Israel—May it not befall us! He 
decreed to destroy Israel and not leave—May it not befall us— 
any (97b) survivors. So he went to the gentile Sultan and told 
him: “These Jews are our enemies, and in their prayers they curse 
us, they only want evil for us, and they are our worst enemies. 
Listen to me and I shall destroy them from the world. Whoever 
choses to convert to our religion we shall keep alive.” The Sultan 
answered him: “On what pretext are we going to destroy them?” 
He told him: “I have forty questions. If they answer them, so be 
it; and if they don’t, I shall surely destroy them all at once.” 

At that moment the Sultan sent for the Jewish leaders and 
scholars, and they came before the Sultan, the Prime Minister, 
ministers, and princes. That evil convert stood there and decreed, 
and said they needed to answer those forty questions. They could 
not answer, not even a single question. 

The community of Israel wept hard, and said: “Our master 
the Sultan, we ask you for mercy, please spare us and give us an 
extension of forty days for the forty questions this man wants to 
ask us.” God almighty put mercy in his heart, and he gave them 
a forty-day extension. 

They came to the (98a) synagogue, and prayed and be- 
seeched God almighty, and decreed a communal fast, and sent 


messengers to all the nearby towns to fast and pray to God al- 
mighty. 
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One of these messengers went missing for twenty days. On 
the twentieth day he saw an honoured, distinguished old man. 
The old man asked that person: “Do you have any business in this 
town?” He said: “Sir, you should know that the Jews are in seri- 
ous trouble, and have received a forty-day extension from the 
Sultan, twenty of which have already passed. Twenty days are 
left, and—May it not befall us—they will kill everyone, if they 
don’t know the questions this evil man wants to ask the Jews.” 
The old man answered him: “Don’t be afraid. Sit with me, and 
you will have nothing but good and peace.” Against his will he 
sat with the old man for eighteen days. With two days left out of 
the twenty, the man told the old man: “Sir, please let me go and 
I will go wander the world. I have no patience left in me to wait 
these two days.” He told him: “My son, be patient, and believe in 
God almighty, who will not leave the sons of Israel and will not 
desert them, as it is said “I will not forsake my people Israel” (1 
Kgs 6.13; altered version), but he is with them in all trouble, as 
it is said “I will be with him in trouble” (Ps. 91.15). 

The old man had (98b) a pool full of water. He told him: 
“Get up today in order we will pray to God almighty, and ask him 
on behalf of the community of Israel, to help them with that evil 
man.” The two of them rose, and they were calling and praying 
to the Lord of the World for the redemption of Israel. That old 
man said to that Jew: “Take off your clothes, so that you and I 
can get into this pool for ritual immersion.” The man took his 
clothes off, and angels came and took the clothes, and brought 


the men to the bath in the town of the Jews in danger of the 
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decree. They went down for ritual immersion, and the two im- 
mersed in that bath. The man said to the old man: “Sir, who 
brought us to this place?” The old man said to him: “Be quiet and 
see the greatness of the Lord almighty.” 

When they got to the Jewish neighbourhood, they saw the 
evil ones taking the Jews to bring them to the Sultan. The old 
man told them: “Let these Jews go, and I will come to the Sultan, 
and give him his answers.” They took the old man and brought 
him to the Sultan. 

He said to the Sultan and the others who were present: “Let 
this man come and ask me. If I answer his questions, good; and 
if I don’t answer his questions, kill me first.” The Sultan said: 
“Well (99a) spoken.” They brought the evil man, who said to the 
old man: “You, worthless old man, you can give me my an- 
swers?!” He told him: “Ho, evil one, I—with the power of God 
almighty, God of Israel—can give you your answers. But I will 
say something, with the permission of the Sultan and those pre- 
sent. I also have a few questions. If you don’t answer them, your 
blood shall be permitted, and I will kill you.” The evil man said: 
“Yes, and so be it.” 

That evil rose and asked the forty questions. That old man 
answered him all of them, and Israel were saved in peace. The 
old man said: “Our master, the Sultan, I want him to answer my 
questions.” So he asked him a first question, and second and 
third, and he couldn’t answer a single one. He immediately was 
condemned to death. That old man rose and said: “Sir, that evil 
man is mentioned in the Torah of Moses—may he rest in peace— 


in the portion of Atem Nitsavim ‘Ye stand’, and that eventually his 
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name will be changed, and you would call him Paulo, and with 
us his name was Shmuel. See how God has given you wisdom to 
call him Paulo (1515): 
mar xd — 5 say» tam — 1 syd) wen a ww oda w ox» 
foAwn nnn iw nx” Ana —1;5 mdbo™ 
P - ‘lest there should be among you a root that beareth gall and 
wormwood’ (Deut. 29.17); W — ‘And the Lord shall separate him 
unto evil out’ (v. 20); L - ‘The Lord will not spare him’ (v. 19); 
W — ‘and the Lord shall blot out his name from under heaven’ (v. 
19). 

At that moment the old man said: “Lion, go out and take 
your share!” The wall broke open and a big lion came out, who 
killed him and left no remains. The lion turned around to kill the 
Sultan. The Sultan rose off his throne and told the old man: “By 
your life and the life of your Torah, which is true, take a promise 
from me that I will do nothing evil to the Jews, only respect and 
glorify them, and make them chiefs over us, and remove all trou- 
bles from them. Save me from that lion!” The old man rose and 
told the lion: “Ho, Lion, when this Sultan is ill-favoured toward 
the Jews, come out and kill him in a shameful death.” The Sultan 
sat on his throne and Israel were saved from that trouble. 

And as Israel were saved from that evil, they shall be saved 
from any trouble and calamity, “and may God be with us, like he 
was with our fathers” (1 Kgs 8.57). Amen. 
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Commentary 


The story brought here is unusual in two dimensions: it is the 
only folk story mentioned in Metsah Aharon, and it reflects a cul- 
tural setting that was foreign to Aleppo Jewry in the early 16th 
century. However, it fits well with Rabbi Aharon Garish’s cultural 
background. The commentary was based mostly on Midrashim 
and early Agadot, Torah commentaries (Rabbenu Hananel, Rabbi 
Avraham Ibn Ezra, Hizkuni, Nahmanides, Bahya ben Asher, 
Rabbi Yaacov ben Asher [Ba‘al Ha-Turim], the Tosafotists), Rabbi 
Yehoshua Ibn Shu‘ayb’s sermons, Maimonides (Mishne Torah and 
The Guide for the Perplexed), and Arba‘a Turim—Orah Hayyim. 
Therefore, his cultural world was a blend of the best of Europe’s 
composition—Spain, Provence, France, and Ashkenaz. 

The background for this story is the public polemics that 
took place between churchmen, particularly converts, and Jew- 
ish leaders in Spain and France, especially during the 13th-14th 
centuries, which was unknown to the Muslim Orient. While 
strange to the Aleppo lifestyle, it shows that the thrilling plot, the 
eventual miraculous resolution, and anchoring the story in Torah 
verses were enough to include it in the commentary. It is a re- 
flection of the commentator’s (or his ancestors’) cultural world, 
a heritage passed on from generation to generation, dearly cher- 
ished. 

Various considerations (literary, linguistic, stylistic, and ed- 


ucational) suggest that it started as an oral sermon given by 
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Rabbi Aharon on Shabbat Nitsavim, which later resulted in it be- 


ing included in the written commentary.° 


> This story is found in a shorter version in Havlin (1995, 176-177), 
and the arena there is Provence, probably the 12th Century. See also 
Ilan (1996, esp. 181—184, 207—210). 


5. KITAB HAZZ AL-QUHUF (1600S)! 


Humphrey Taman Davies 


Al-Shirbini’s work, which he probably wrote in or soon after 
1686, is perhaps unique in pre-20th-century Arabic literature, 
and unusual in any pre-20th-century scholarly literature, in fo- 
cusing on the countryside as a cultural, social, economic, and re- 
ligious site in its own right. The work, which is in two parts, sur- 
veys, in the first, the three estates of rural (effectively, north- 
eastern Egyptian Delta) society: the peasant (and above all the 
poor peasant) as cultivator or fallah; the country pastor or faqih; 
and the mendicant rural Sufi or faqgir. A further section analyses 
and mocks bad verse written by peasants and other marginal fig- 
ures (e.g., a Mamluk emir of Ethiopian origin). The second part 
of the work analyses at length and with numerous digressions a 
forty-seven-line poem, supposedly written by a peasant called 
Abi Shadiif. The poem describes its supposed author’s rise and 
fall, evolves into an extended lament for the delicious foods that, 
in his decline, the poet can only dream of eating, and ends with 
the poet’s describing his project to restore his fortunes by going 
to the city and stealing slippers from outside a mosque. The book 
winds up with a miscellany of anecdotes, mostly about grammar- 


ians. 
' Reprinted from Davies (ed.) (2016, I:65-78, 122-27, 129-31). 


© Davies, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.11 
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The thrust of the argument throughout the book is that 
country people are coarse (kathif) and their natures cannot be 
changed; they contrast in all things with the city dweller, who is 
refined (latif). Coarseness in this context includes physical gross- 
ness, moral turpitude, and ignorance. Of particular concern to 
the author are the false claims to knowledge made by ‘people of 
the countryside’; in a number of scenes, Azhari scholars are chal- 
lenged to a battle of wits by a village man of religion, the hol- 
lowness of whose learning is exposed and ridiculed by his oppo- 
nents. 

There is evidence that, against the conventional notion of 
cultural decline, literacy increased during the Ottoman period, in 
part because of the spread of the kuttab, a school in which young 
children memorised the Qur’an and achieved basic literacy and 
numeracy. As a result, as Nelly Hanna (1998, 102-3) writes, 
“many more people knew how to read and write beyond those 
who were attached to institutions of higher education” and liter- 
acy spread, especially among artisans and tradesmen. It is possi- 
ble that the traditional gatekeepers of learning became alarmed 
by this process and that the author, of whose career little is 
known beyond his having been at some point a bookseller, was 
commissioned to write Brains Confounded to undermine claims to 
knowledge by the non-scholarly non-elite. According to this in- 
terpretation, then, the ‘people of the countryside’ are but stand- 
ins for the great unwashed in general, and for those who threat- 
ened the scholarly hegemony over knowledge in particular. 

The comic impact of Brains Confounded depends on two 


conceits. The first is that the Ode and other verses ascribed by 
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the author to peasants are indeed of rural origin and represent 
actual rural literary production. This is obviously untrue, and we 
assume that such verses were manufactured by al-Shirbini or oth- 
ers of his milieu to be the butt of their satire. The discovery of a 
short work dating to some forty years before Brains Confounded 
and containing some of the same poems satirised by al-Shirbini 
offers an intriguing hint that such writings may have been in 
fashion in the second half of the 17th century. 

The second conceit is that such verse merits the deployment 
of the tools of etymological, grammatical, rhetorical, and histor- 
ical analysis developed by Arab philologists for the elucidation 
of the fundamental texts of their culture, such as the Qur’an and 
classical verse, even while the author is at pains to stress that the 
material that is the object of these critical attentions is innately 
ridiculous and unworthy of consideration as literature by virtue 
both of its ‘rural’ language and the low social status, and concom- 
itant vices, of its creators. 

Taken as a whole, al-Shirbini’s work provides an example 
of Arabic comic writing at its best, its arguments at base serious, 
its techniques inventive, its energy never flagging. It also pro- 
vides, in its multiple digressions into subjects as diverse as fleas 
and farting, an intriguing window into the mind, or perhaps the 
mental lumber room, of an educated man of the mid-Ottoman 
period in Egypt. 

The first two excerpts are from a passage in the first part of 
the work entitled ‘Accounts of What Happened to Peasants Who 
Went to the City’. They exemplify the presentation of the peasant 


as irredeemably gross, both physically and morally, and touch on 
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a number of frequently recurring themes: the peasant’s trip to the 
city (Cairo) to pay taxes to his ‘master’ (the local tax-farmer, usu- 
ally a Mamluk), such trips inevitably leading to misadventure; 
Turkish as a shibboleth of the elite; and the peasants’ terror of 
forced labor. The second set of excerpts focuses on the preten- 
sions to knowledge of the rural fagih ‘country pastor’, and his 
actual ludicrous ignorance, which render him easy prey for the 


‘well-instructed’. 
Transcription 


3.22 


me ge Sas longi lb ab Joe bulb (SLuT oS ayy C516 ory al JL) 
eS 
Re Me Een OER Te 
Bee IS Pek rene ene ene Ge 
Sell LT go jose GF AN abel a lal few Sane Ah oaksy gL few cod 
cll oe ce tle il ls Peles] or is cull ele a) jie le on 
Gay rola Yabry she pr Ol pS alee ape le sae gy coleny Ayal ell acey 
rs eC FS eal Uy Salle Hb PIS 
IS AS SIysay army aa pally SR Geel le Wherry emo shes a] eal 
Ly open gle Grewal Logis oly 


3.23 


anes ad) AS) lb Ud ott dl A> gig edlewl bls cul cea onal cool tals Je 
ol 3) ape) bag gh oppll Laake be Laake 3 ably oe Cundeny agle coalay Sane fl 

CRA we ae Vy soncls tall Sane ATL LG) SUB A Sead 5 data yo ale 
PAs ates roe ee A 
OE Yoke ean ae peer Sil as oss SaaS) J 
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LenS Ly pts Lysine Lgl pel all opts asl dey 25br egld Sra danas Uy 
Lgl gb haw Sane AL epbley clpell ae lll Lnglae I alenll tho oy 3 
pW Sd So Some pl SUB ee for Li See yl ASU aoltery oll Igy am 
cin y to cally tell eo, LU LG SL Sale all oy aad I le ne 
Ll Jeo CS Crp peel ad ply SI cope hey my aall le fas ail as aay 3 
aby Dg Agta we dad Lot! wl Cabs aly i HANI AS _pissil oeery) 
Sais Lal od eel ll Lgl JI oli dae AS oydley aa)! WW Gey Lael ty 
wit tah gl yas alse IS YalS ley lnall Bite bes gas ahs le al 
coll gel Bp fe epee eylgts Ugitnsd Alen Sho leew cogadh so calle lad al Spi 
By ely Koes od cs alas Led aes I oe ae By Ga eal 
en OS pel ASI geltee gle ay LAI ae feo AU feel Y pall lt iS 
Sole als fl 


3.24 


obj] age 3 ssl Lily oslaoel dye re, (sail iy) Jia Sell! Je> ge CU jewel Jb 
cle! gas ries oUls desl pitty MSS! Lgleg a9 tol re lady oletd Aled 
cet Ste pS yroly sle of bey Gebel clad daclll Geel jas Lb JB Lh 
Leste of SLi US aby Melly spl they 8 oe Ulpeny blog bles LL OOS 
ay lgidoy ods Gyo Gb 1G ils dgtoll 3 oy ey Jw le foe 6 cts 
ALS geltey aber SE ipne del wad pall Ley ald uly bony 3 QS 
poy Seb Ly ays Ladll oe Shey sadly go 156 ULI SE JI ol egy 
cop ge WIS Vogt Lede Soe ES eel, hi tle sla Iyer nye Ue 
ASSN ah) ergy ano os gh AS x Creel) alc aay x penal! poe Wigs asl 
ALS gb OLLI aldy 


3.25 


JB lee ed ae Iyhs Geel gb byall Gas God ye stat 206 Sf gel) 
Ce Lely np Ipalads Snty salir LIS poe deste Bf mead sh Coley pam 
Le] eyes gle eel a [gli Leng, yalads Vy Sab gale hy pales Jon gl! oly 
ehrailly Steal Le dl 22S ol oles Sal ooabs Ul pg! Sis one Vy 55 Bas be 
Wrap tes] CIF Metall Lae 13) pg) SU Se Lele abel J Ila oS, a5; 
Le day Lead Ny are g Lye alan sh ond 48 Iplydry Vogler Jandy 48 oer Lill pan ale 
olay ELD [gob Loree 1955 SI Soil Uy! aedy boy 3 i aly WU) aed Cp OS 
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he Mee iat i pS 6S Jal iy 
\ile sat ne all la tl asl Sue ay Bll nae eile ul 
epee xh pe opt 62 aylenrel al ISL IT IS Lhe we! cde Vy ASI cele Ue 


3.26 


Wyaly Lay lesl Iyoubty Leas ale gaglis plod) ye Igley par Iyalle o> Ipplad JIE 
aloo! ee ot) Jlis ately SI ee \plea, le Je cols Uae) es edly >, 
Co) oot PB Lag pL Ee pagh ye We Ip ene all SL Iga bb Sil Ip el 
hagily BybSe IAS mailige yley mare oak pttlise de Legler s plicd!| 

pel gh jenall she epebesl Jpoad Jee plaodl Iyetay duu 


3.27 


ee older)  lpenlaty  pltaly cegll oye gale Le Iplinty x placed! elo Ips am 
Le ety 2 gin UY By = Gael pga GH ety = obstal ff ol al 
te Caaplll poring a CaS! Sle Igatlty x Jeylegl Ipnd am uN jeere sles 
ea WI ple w plisd) ale gale clad Be BIEL cy sal Igab lye GEV de 
JLab jIys olny GLI a) JLB Wane fled ole Sly pred Cuisllde eld b ole b 
he peel SLB ot Line Ue gens Sap Dye WL pee gene he pa ot ST 
SAN Sill Nn Lay Baly pts easy pepSeall Sl prolel pope Wed ct ig pla 
oP) yl lam Vy ook y ap dew ae ee Su cou Y Wy all Pl ante 
Cees o lay eee 5 Syl Inisl, oat) ue: tsloce! yl al 4 ~ Je ool us 

thee Sle wy Mpedrly pag aly ASU Sbal + eye aily 52 Uo LSI 


3.28 


Spl fill Goel Jory se Tp 3 isola (2denlI Bolas dpa mes Joy abby) 
dolar i]s BS SI fey ce Ulead ee TL aigall oly aol Shed LUI bles | 
eaanlly Agel Led goles gd Syste Lyall Y gl SUB dy tall 9) Oba yey ool xs 
weipie Ai 3) i diyally se ee al a A ae 
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4.14 


bles eeY Cade le days Tal cole ad Sy (clalel) amr iz) eid Loy) 
oo jby ler opt dele Ele ai 


4.15 


parses Ne a) Siy (Card ol gad oe fey Sle dl anny abl! Lb! de +29) 
api ae eel pad ll day Gentll JU pens oibrall aed Geert! IG oD 
AD TAD clea Seasons eotew Lc laee Al My eel cole al jeje aly Soar ed cD 
Be dae Giese techn SY plea pene a ca es 
Tel sale go GI SBI Jory Ul pg) SUB le Ge a a Ile all I coal 
Ach 0 Ae Sia a ae 

Aa Se oo! piety Op pelos)! ale leas 


4.16 


un gals add Jo J SAL deg ell nee sla 2 be IV ot dey ey) 
ee 
ends ol (pees Pasa etllocis alee 


4.17 


ee ely! es (ae a eae) lead) dag gl ue Stes! clgaall on Bore) 
ils tk ely! OlSg abe, aoa lay dene dae 3 ell aly La tel ey 
coal 13] Jolel Le J SUB US poety notd) coalb Is] YS be enall de 
PB wie A ale They of daze oN of ple Yl Sle ad all SH Le aeall JS net 

dal] nly ply dts (gle colony gery 


4.18 


JB op Sty glad Lense Js (Js a AS op UT 3 les! cel lg Gail) 
A a ee ees 
ee Uy oak 
ill WS 

¢ 
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4.22 


Or ee estas Ones 
ot bd li Calo ght) BSE ako) Js ys I hey of ll Sel amen 
JIE SLE VN y Wy ope EAI IS Ad Jeers cly GIS 45 Ll IS CLI) ors 
shady abl Allee clea Wally aw Joop am oghts Vy op ptt Y Sy mane ory pl 
ate pad bo Side Cals [Lol JB ols VI, ols IS 48 old! 3] W IB ob 
Sens Lges Saba seyjyy IS Ly able oy Silprall ayae slab yy Lonll dnl. dis 
Jy Vass Coes jd Radll og th ley a> WE bY > aul plow cle say 
re) Sy ol le email J] AF SL SI ashy pI OS cal Iyrnal og) 
depes pb ol OS Soee Y Dbl ode le dele Sid ale oe jb al aall dle bob 
re Ce sha a a pele eee) vi ee ols 
ee ie 
eee a 0 bly ee eile) eeetals 
aoe ph pels eb pach ep weernelynbe Wye us selllle 

Agosll Vem ope ayals ccdill al 


Translation 


Accounts of What Happened to Peasants Who Went to the City 


3.22 


And it is said that a peasant came and brought his master his 
taxes and the latter put him up in a room that had an aperture 
that overlooked the private quarters of the emir. When night 
came the peasant said to himself, “I wonder, Abi Mu‘aykah, what 
the emirs do with their women when they’re by themselves. Just 
watch what your master does with his wife and when you go back 


to the hamlet you can tell Umm Mu‘aykah to do it like the emirs 
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and she’ll pleasure you the very same way. I bet they spout gib- 
berish to one another in Turkish.” Just you watch the way they 
do it with their women and you'll be able to tell the brave lads, 
‘Now I’m just like the emirs and Umm Mu‘aykah’s like the wife 


9” 


of the emir, the master of the village!’” So he waited patiently 
until night came and the emir entered his house. Then the peas- 
ant got up and, looking through the aperture, saw the emir sitting 
on a bed of ivory furnished with all kinds of coverings, and his 
wife came and sat on another just like it. The emir engaged with 
her in gentle talk and conversation of a refined sort, now in Turk- 
ish and now in Arabic, till, desiring to consummate the act with 
her, he took a rose from his side and tossed it at her, and she 
came to him and he luxuriated in her comeliness and beauty to 
his heart’s content, and with the most perfect pleasure, satisfac- 
tion, and abandonment, after which each one lay down on his 


own bed and went to sleep. 


3.23 


Come morning, the peasant took leave of his master and set off 
for his village. When he reached the hamlet, he was met by his 
wife, Umm Mu‘aykah, and she greeted him and they sat down 
together for a conversation like the converse of apes or the jab- 
bering of Indians, and so it went until she asked him about the 
city and about the master of the village, and he told her, “Umm 


Mu‘aykah, the city’s a fine place and there’s nothing that’s hard 


? As the language of the Ottoman élite, Turkish was the shibboleth of 
the military caste. 
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there except for pissing! And there’s nothing so fair either as our 
master’s wife—she jingles and jangles and wears clothes pretty 
as poppy flowers, red and yellow, and on her head she wears a 
cap just like the one that I wear at the Feast that I bought when 
we got married for a silver piece and a copper piece, and on her 
wrists she has yellow bracelets made of God only knows what— 
date stalks or something. She was wearing a red shift sewn like 
the sacks we pack fresh-picked beans in and on her legs were 
anklets like Umm Du‘miim’s* that I bought her for five silver- 
pieces-worth of coppers and she was wearing a green jacket, God 
only knows what she’d dyed it with—clover or something. How 
fine she looked when they did the thing that people do with 
women, and I want you, Umm Mu‘aykah, to do it for me just like 
she did, so that the people and the shaykhs of the hamlet say, 
‘Now Abt Mu‘aykah’s just like the emirs!’” Said she, “Tell me, 
Abi’ Mu‘aykah, what you saw your master’s wife do, Abi 
Mu‘aykah.” He told her, “When I went to the city and went to the 
master’s and he put me in a room with an aperture looking down 
into the private quarters and the room where the emir sleeps, I 
waited till night came, crouched like a snarling dog. Then I saw 
our master the emir sit down on a black wooden thing tied to- 


gether with white rags. It had four legs, just like the squash trellis 


3 The reference seems out of place because it has no equivalent in the 
earlier part of the story. However, jokes about peasants not being able 
to find a place to relieve themselves in the city are central to other sto- 
ries that occur later (1.12.1, 2) and were apparently a stock element in 
the mockery of peasants. 


*Umm Du‘miim: presumably a second wife. 
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that we put up in the fields at the watermelon harvest. His wife 
sat down on a wooden thing of the same sort, like the shovel- 
sledge they use to flatten the fields. He started talking trooper 
talk to her, saying, ‘Humpety-tumpety!’ and she answered, ‘Upsy- 
downsy!’ and so it went on till he wanted to do it with her. Then 
he heaved a red flower like a poppy at her and she got up jingling 
and jangling and went to him and he did it to her.” Said Umm 
Mu‘aykah, “I swear by your billy-goat whiskers, I’ll do it for you 
like the emirs do and then you can preen yourself in front of the 
shaykhs of the hamlet. Be patient until nightfall and you will at- 


tain your desire!” 


3.24 


So the peasant waited till night and then said to her, “You sit in 
the donkey’s trough and I'll sit in the cow’s in front of you!” So, 
she did as he said and sat down in the trough in her rags and 
tatters and traces of dung, not to mention the piss that was on 
her. When the miserable wretch decided to consummate the 
act—after he’d engaged with her in converse sweet as the barking 
of dogs, with hubbub and hullabaloo and farting and questions 
about the cow and the calf and the ox and the dung cakes and so 
forth—he wanted to toss something at her as the emir had done, 
so he put his hand into the trough and saw a piece of burnt brick, 
which he took and heaved at her. The brick hit her in the middle 
of her head and cracked it open and the blood ran and she 
screamed at the top of her lungs, and the neighbors and the 


shaykhs of the village came and the news reached the chief of 
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police of the village, who proceeded to the place with his entou- 
rage and enquired into the matter. They told him what had hap- 
pened and he took the man and beat him severely; and they got 
the woman a surgeon, who sewed up her head and spent a whole 
month treating her before she recovered. Observe this wretch 
with luck ungraced and the stupidity of his mind debased, and 
how, from his clowning with his wife, sorrow, woe, and mayhem 


in the village grew! 


3.25 


And it happened once that three clods from the countryside de- 
cided to go to the city. When they were almost there, their leader 
and counselor said, “The city of Cairo is all troopers and foot- 
soldiers that cut off people’s heads, and we are peasants, and if 
we don’t do as they do and gabble at them in Turkish, they’ll 
chop off our heads.” “Abi Du‘mitim,” said his companions, “we 
know nothing about Turkish or anything else!” “I learnt Turkish 
long ago,” he answered them, “when I used to sit next to the 
bailiff and the Christian, knee to knee.” So his companions said 
to him, “Teach us Turkish!” “When we get to the city,” he said, 
“we'll go to the bathhouse, which people call Heaven on Earth, 
and take a bath and wash our hides—they say it has a deep hole 
that they shit and piss in! As we’re leaving Heaven on Earth and 
are wrapping ourselves in our cloaks and about to be on our way, 
Pll say to you, ‘Kardes Mehmet!’ (‘Brother Mehmet!’) and you 


say, ‘At your command!’ and ‘Hah! Ne var?’ (‘Huh! What’s up?’). 
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Then Pll ask you, ‘Do you have bir munqar?”? meaning a copper 
piece, and you say, ‘Yok yok!’ meaning ‘No, we don’t.’ Then the 
bathhouse keeper will get scared and say to himself, ‘These are 
foreign troopers who chop off people’s heads!’ and he’ll let us 
leave without paying and everyone will stand in awe of us and 
we'll be treated in Cairo like emirs. Word will spread in the ham- 
let that we’ve become emirs and speak Turkish, and the shaykhs 
of the hamlet will be afraid of us and they’ll have no more au- 
thority over us at all!” “Sound thinking, Abi Du‘mtim!” said his 


companions. 


3.26 


So, they proceeded until they reached Cairo and asked for the 
bathhouse, and the people directed them to it and they entered, 
shedding their woolen wraps and throwing their cloaks and the 
rest of their rags on the ground and leaving themselves naked, 
just as they do at the ponds and wells. “Make yourselves decent!” 
the bathhouse keeper told them, and they were about to take 
their cloaks and cover themselves with those when the bathhouse 
workers threw them some old, used towels. Like it or not, they 
had to tie these over their privates, though these remained for 
the most part exposed, and, penises wagging, they went into the 
bathhouse, looking like buffalo bulls or billies and bucks. 


° Munqar, i.e., mangir, an Anatolian Ottoman copper coin, the equivalent 
of the Egyptian copper piece jadid; see further Pamuk (2000, 38). 
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3.27 


Once inside, they washed off the muck and the mire, plunging 
into the tanks like young oxen or kids, and emerged again all 
together, the ground shaking beneath them as in a tremor, like 
oxen in condition and cattle in apparition. Then they donned 
their cloaks, wrapped themselves in their rags, shouldered their 
cudgels, and were about to leave without more ado, when the 
bathhouse keeper shouted after them, “Hand over the money, 
you pimps, you cheats!” At this the leader turned and said to his 
companions, “Kardes Mehmet!” to which the others replied, “At 
your command!” and “Hah! Ne var?” and he said, “Do you have 
bir mungar?” meaning, “a copper piece” and they answered, “Yok 
yok,” meaning “No, we don’t.” The bathhouse keeper said to 
them, “When did you bucks learn this Turkish that sucks and be- 
come big men and emirs, and what is this Turkish that sounds 
like shit? I swear to God, not one of you pimps leaves till he hands 
over the entrance fee and then some, or you leave your cloaks as 
pledges for it!” Then he ordered his friends to kick them and beat 
them and they took their cloaks from them and the peasants left 
and came up with the fee, which they borrowed from the people 
of the hamlet, and they redeemed their cloaks and went on their 


way. 


3.28 


And one of these people went to the city and arrived just as the 
public executioner was crying out “Oyez!” in the marketplaces 
apropos of a man who had been sentenced to die. The peasant 


thought that he must be calling, “All peasants to the corvée!” and 
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fled back to the hamlet. There he found a party from his village 
about to set off for the city, so he said to them, “Don’t go up to 
the city, for they’re summoning people to the corvée!” and the 
people of his village then went for three years without going to 
Cairo, for fear of the corvée. Observe their stupidity and the base- 


ness of their thinking! 


Further Anecdotes Showing the Ignorance of Country Pastors 


4.14 


And a country pastor asked a question of a scholar, saying to him, 
“It is my wish to read the Jurrimiyyah® according to the school 
of the Imam al-Shafi‘.” The man mocked him for his ignorance 


and threw him out. 


4.15 


And a country pastor visited the learned scholar al-Humaydi, 
may the Almighty have mercy on him, and asked him, “Do you 
have an abridged Qur’an?” Shaykh al-Humaydi being Shaykh of 
the Book Traders in Cairo. The shaykh, God have mercy on him, 
told him, “Certainly. Sit down while I find it for you.” So, he sat 


down. Then another man came to the shaykh and said to him, 


° Le., the al-Ajurrimiyyah of Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Daiid al- 
Sanhaji, known as Ibn Ajurriim (672/1273 or 1274 to 723/1323), “the 
most widely known and used Arabic grammatical textbook of all time 
[in which] the whole of Arabic grammar is reduced to about a dozen 
printed pages of easily memorised rules and stereotypical examples” 
(Carter 1998, 308). The point of the story is that the country pastor 
does not know the difference between grammar and jurisprudence. 
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“Sir, do you have an abridged Muslim.”’ “Indeed I do,” said the 
shaykh: “Take this wretch, for he’s an abridged Muslim, no two 
ways about it!” and he threw the pastor out. Those present were 
utterly amazed and asked the pastor about himself and he told 
them, “I am one who teaches the children in my village to read 
the Quran, but they find it boring because it’s so long, so I 
thought maybe someone had abridged it, which would be easier 
for the children and allow them to memorize it quickly.” Those 


present mocked him and he went his way. 


4.16 


And a certain grandee exerted his influence with the chief judge 
in Divinely Protected Cairo to get a post for a pastor as a deputy 
judge in one of the courts, singing the man’s praises. The judge 
said, “Send him to me.” When the man was before him, the judge 
asked, “Have you memorized the Qur’an?” and the man replied, 
“Yes indeed, God aid Your Worship, and I’ve got a lovely copy in 


1” 


the author’s own handwriting!” The judge saw how ignorant he 


was and mocked him and threw him out, and he went his way. 


4.17 


And an ignorant country pastor paid a visit to Abu Hanifah al- 
Nu‘man—may God be pleased with him—at a moment when the 
imam had his leg stretched out in front of him because of some 


pain he was suffering from. When the imam saw that the man 


7 Le, an abridged version of the famous collection of Prophetic tradi- 
tions entitled The Reliable Collection (al-Jami‘ al-Sahih), compiled by 
Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj (d. 261/875). 
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was of dignified appearance and dressed in fine clothes, he drew 
in his leg. At the time, the imam happened to be giving instruc- 
tion on the question of the morning prayer and what rule applied 
should the sun rise during the prayer and so on.* The ignoramus 
asked him, “What’s the rule for the prayer, if the sun rises before 
dawn?” Said the imam, “It seems it’s time for Abii Hanifah to 
stretch out his leg again!” and he did so in the man’s face and 


went on with his teaching and paid him no further attention. 


4.18 


And it happened that two men differed over a verse of God’s 
Word, one saying la‘allahum yatafakkarin (“perhaps they will be- 
think themselves”), the other la‘allahum yashkuriin (“perhaps 
they will be grateful”).? While they were arguing, a country pas- 
tor appeared, and, believing him to have memorized the Qur’an, 
they asked him, “Is it yatafakkariin or yashkuriin?” That ignora- 
mus told them, “The best thing to do is for us to take a little from 
each word and make it yatafashkarin,'® and put an end to your 
quarreling.” “God strike you dead!” they said to him. “He has 
blasphemed, and changed the word of God!” 


8 Prayer must not be performed at the precise moment of sunrise, noon, 
or sunset. Traditions deal with the validity of the dawn prayer if initi- 
ated before but completed after sunrise. 

° The occurrence of nearly identical passages in the Qur’an increases 
the difficulty of memorising it. The phrase la-‘allahum yatafakkartn oc- 
curs in three places (Q A‘raf 7.176; Nahl 16.44; Hashr 59.21), while la- 
‘allahum yashkurtin occurs once (Q Ibrahim 14.37). 

1° Yatafashkarin has no meaning, but is reminiscent of yatafashkaltin 
‘they are confused or disordered’. 
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4.22 


And a scholar entered one of the villages on the banks of the river 
close to the desert and saw what looked like a mosque, with cattle 
and sheep and goats in it. He was extremely hungry, so sat down 
and recited from Strat al-Kahf,'! and a group of people from the 
village gathered around to listen. However, when he came to the 
words of the Almighty “Some will say, ‘They were three, their 
dog the fourth’,”!” they said to him, “Shaykh, you have defiled 
the Qur’an! God’s Word has no dogs in it, and you have put dogs 
in it! Get out of our village before we kill you!” One of them, 
however, stood up and said, “Don’t beat him or kill him till we’ve 
sent for the pastor of our village, al-Hajj Mukhalif Allah’? and 
asked him. If he tells us that the Qur’an has dogs in it, we’ll leave 
him be. If not, we'll kill him!” So they sent for this man and an 
individual appeared, tall as a flagpole on a mountain and bulky 
and heavy in physique as the Pillar of the Columns, so that just 
looking at him was enough to make the skin crawl. He was en- 
veloped in a filthy white blanket and nothing else. When he came 
and had sat down, they informed him of the situation. He looked 
to the right and to the left and then said to them, “Be patient till 
I reveal you the truth and discover you the essence of the mat- 
ter!” Then he lay down on his back and told them, “Throw the 
blanket over me!” which they did. He remained thus for a while 


without speaking or moving, then suddenly leapt up, naked, head 


11 Q 18, Siirat al-Kahf. 
” Q Kahf 18.22. 
13 Mukhdlif Allah literally ‘He who disagrees with God’. 
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and privates exposed, and stood thus for a while gazing into the 
sky in a state of ecstatic agony. Eventually, he called for his blan- 
ket and wrapped it about him and sat down. “I have visited the 
Ten Heavens that the Almighty created,” he said, “and I saw that 
in the First Heaven are cows and in the Second Heaven buffalos 
and in the Third Heaven calves and in the Fourth Heaven oxen 
and in the Fifth Heaven such-and-such and in the Sixth Heaven 
such-and-such” and he went on enumerating the various types of 
animals until he said, “and I saw that the Tenth Heaven was full 
of flocks of sheep and goats, and as you know flocks need dogs, 
which they are never without, and the shepherd has to have a 
dog to guard his flocks. Let the man go and do not kill him, and 
give him two loaves of corn bread to eat!” So the scholar took the 
two loaves and went away, praising the Almighty for saving him 


from those ignoramuses. 


6. A WEAVER’S NOTEBOOK FROM 
ALEPPO (10TH/16TH CENTURY) 


Boris Liebrenz and Kristina Richardson 


At the end of the 10th/16th century and the beginning of the 
11th/17th century, the Aleppine Kamal al-Din, a weaver by pro- 
fession, kept a notebook.’ Only a small fragment of it seems to 
have survived, held since the early 19th century in the For- 
schungsbibliothek Gotha in Germany. The remaining folios, from 
the years 997 and 998, contain descriptions of political and eco- 
nomic events, of meetings with friends and events in the market, 
or the weather; obituaries; riddles and sayings; stories and ex- 
cerpts from books on history, religion, and law; a multitude of 
poems, many of his own making; in short, anything that this 
weaver deemed interesting to record at any point. 

Kamal al-Din had a keen interest in reading, literature, and 
scholarship, but was not a career scholar himself. While he had 
studied several sciences to some degree in his youth (fol. 55v: al- 
ma‘qulat wa-l-figh wa-iddat ‘ultim), his only teacher held a minor 


post and remains unknown outside of Kamal al-Din’s notebook. 


' The notebook, its place in Arabic literature, as well as the biography 
of its author are the object of an extended study that will accompany 
our edition of the text, to appear within the series Bibliotheca Islamica 
at the Orient-Institut Beirut. 


© Liebrenz and Richardson, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.12 
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Colloquial language is a feature of the poetic genre called 
zajal, in which the author works several times. He does not will- 
ingly employ it in his prose. Kamal al-Din certainly makes several 
smaller mistakes in these passages. Yet his idiosyncrasies rarely 
exceed contemporary manuscript practices. These practices in- 
clude the replacement of an ’alif maqsiira with a ya’, of a hamza 
with a ya’, or the omission of the points on the ta’ marbuita. Thus, 
the sole instance of the word Sie.ec| in our sample probably 
serves as an attempt to introduce an element of spoken language 
into the story and to mark the speaker as an uneducated worker. 

For the edition, we have adopted a set of orthographic 
standardisations to make the text more accessible: ta’ marbtta 
with points; ’alif maqstra without dots; hamza where necessary. 


We have also added some modern punctuation. 


Transcription 


Story of a hashish addict 
MS Gotha orient. A 114, fol. 7r 
ted a 

slay 3 oglen VS gay de bay 3b slaall oy Law sat sistas bb 
cel Lokd "Ay I As: re \)5i [es eee ui 3)": lh JY - Ate) 2 ll ay ee 
od opm)! ag he o cy) <5 OWS MA LR": aLe, Nl y eh a) ahd jad 
Ce Jlarires| isi iy Jl is ol> Alanis (e)be2)) ol (oo) iy 3) isl oy 
ees she so ophey Jy pli wale yo Jae dil 5au shes! olSy fais 
ol au 1 Sale" za) Jia Ado) esl) S> Alanine el, “|b sled Ewes) iis 
oll ol cl, Lede! coglagl o ol ie Ips Vy re" "US babel" : Sis "Eo 

Ay gle 8 Sage gil wleb els Ss re IS) a Ga’ 5h5 reReyS o> Lele 


2 al) Glades! : lyally lds 
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Translation 


It is told 

that a hashish swallower bought hummus from the hummus ven- 
dor in a zabdiyya bowl that he borrowed from him against collat- 
eral, so that he wouldn’t neglect to return it. When he came 
home, he said to the people of the house: “When I get up in the 


1” 


morning, say to me: Take the zabdiyya!” And when he awoke, he 


dressed and wanted to get out, there was a woman saying: “Take 


1” 


the zabdiyya!” This was at a time when one could not tell faces 
apart. So, he stretched out his hand to take the zabdiyya, (...) 
there was a chamber pot. He wanted to take the zabdiyya, but 
took the chamber pot under his armpit. And the hummus vendor, 
through God’s power, against his usual habit, waited until he 
came. He handed over what he had under his armpit and the 
hummus vendor took it. When he saw that it was a chamber pot 
he came after him, reached him, and said: “Please! By God, where 
is my zabdiyya?” He said: “I gave it to you!” They wouldn’t stop 
arguing until the son of the hashish addict woke up and saw that 
his father had erred in picking up (what he thought was) the zab- 
diyya. When he reached his father, there they were, fighting over 
it. Then he realised that the cause was the absent-mindedness of 
hashish addicts. 


Commentary 


usted. Cf. the form ¢s5!\ later in the same story. It is clear al- 
ready from Kamal al-Din’s own use of the term in several loca- 
tions (see the stories on fol. 22v and the judge on hasis on 58r) 


that it must have something to do with drug abuse. Furthermore, 
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a connection is apparent with «5, which Safi al-Din al-Hilli (d. 
749/1350) used to mean ‘hashish’. In his commentary on al- 
Hilli’s verse, Bosworth (1976, II: 309) noted the following: “Zih 
‘hashish’ is a common term in the literature of hashish consump- 
tion from Ayyubid and Mamliik times onwards, with zayyah oc- 


curring for ‘hashish addict’ (...).” 
443. A large bowl or deep dish. 
og sll 4d Pla ol. Meaning it was too dark to discern shapes. 


{Sbbel. Instead of lal,| Shebesl, 


7. SELECTIONS FROM ARABIC 
GARSHUNI MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
BRITISH LIBRARY 


Michael Erdman 


In the history of writing and literacy in the Middle East, Arabic 
written in Syriac characters, known as Arabic Garshiini, presents 
us with an interesting, yet often forgotten, example of cultural 
adoption and adaptation. Arabic Garshini, similar to other allo- 
graphic traditions, did not have a standardised orthography on 
which authors and scribes might base their writings. Nonetheless, 
the general need for language to function as a means of commu- 
nication and wide dissemination of information implied that cer- 
tain patterns were adhered to across the Christian Arab world. 
Previously, the corpus of Arabic Garshiini manuscripts was lim- 
ited to Levantine and southern Turkish sources, but an increase 
in our access to digitised manuscripts from Iraq and other regions 
has helped to broaden our understanding of this particular means 
of recording and reproducing cultural heritage (McCollum 2014, 
16-19). 

Within the patterns referred to above, the use of Syriac 
graphemes to represent Arabic sounds can be broken down into 
three separate categories: those for which there is a one-to-one 


correspondence between Arabic and Syriac graphemes; those 


© Michael Erdman, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.13 
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cases in which Syriac lacks a unique means of representing an 
Arabic phoneme or grapheme; and a third subset in which the 
Syriac script represents Arabic phonemes through the use of dia- 
critics. It should be noted that the distinction between phoneme 
(a unique sound in a phonetic system) and grapheme (a unique 
letter in a writing system) is important here. The decision to 
match a grapheme to a grapheme, a phoneme to a phoneme, or 
a phoneme to a grapheme (and vice versa) tells us as much about 
the copyist’s grasp of Classical Syriac and Classic Arabic as it does 
about their particular dialect of spoken Arabic (McCollum 2014, 
227). 

The first category of mappings presents the least difficul- 
ties. Here, a one-to-one correspondence is established and is eas- 
ily recognizable. Thus, the Arabic letter ba’, for example, is rep- 
resented by the Syriac letter bet. Within this category, however, 
we also find that the core Arabic graphemes function as repre- 
sentatives of the Arabic graphemes based on them, regardless of 
pronunciation. In this respect, the Syriac yéd is used for both the 
Arabic yd’ and the Arabic ’alif maqsiira, despite the latter’s pro- 
nunciation as an 7alif. 

The second group of graphemes are slightly more problem- 
atic, but they do reveal the pre-modern scribe or writer’s under- 
standing of phonetics. Take, for example, the velarised conso- 
nants, for which there are two graphemes in Syriac and four in 
Arabic. In general, those who wrote in Garshiini sought to repli- 
cate sounds by both the sadé with a dot over it and the tét with a 


dot under it. This raises the question of vernacular pronuncia- 
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tions of these letters among the Arabic-speaking Christian com- 
munities of the Middle East. In particular, it focuses our attention 
on the merging of the velarised phonemes in some dialects, such 
as Lebanese, which are still present in others, such as Najdi and 
Khaliji Arabic. 

Finally, the third collection of graphemes is the most un- 
stable: those that can be represented fully in Syriac with the help 
of diacritics, the most common of which is the rukaka, a dot be- 
low the letter. Here, the Arabic ghayn is rendered with the Syriac 
gamal and a dot below, the traditional Syriac means of rendering 
the voiced pharyngeal fricative. Occasionally, a conscientious 
scribe would also use a qiishayd, or a dot above the letter, to in- 
dicate that it was to be read as the corresponding non-spirantized 
letter in Arabic. The problem with this group of graphemes is that 
the usage of the dot is far from routine. The reader is thus left 
asking herself if this phenomenon—which rarely impedes com- 
prehension—is a reflection of vernacular phonology or simple la- 
ziness on the part of the scribe. 

A final remark must be made on additional markers used 
in Arabic texts. The hamza, although a separate letter according 
linguists, never features in Garshtini texts. When it would sit on 
an 7alif, waw or ya’ in Arabic, the basic grapheme is used. Harakat 
may or may not be included in a text and almost always follow 
the Arabic system, rather than either of the two Syriac systems 
in use. Similarly, two dots over the letter assist us in determining 
whether a final hé is intended to be a ta’ marbita or a final h. 
Lastly, the shadda occasionally appears in its Arabic form. On 


other occasions, it shows up as a tilde over the doubled consonant 
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or a neighbouring one. Gemination was rare enough in Classical 
Syriac that it did not merit its own special diacritic. 
The full listing of the most common orthography is found 


in the table below: 


Arabic Garshini | Arabic Garshini | Arabic Garshini 
\ Ww oo = e >=) 
= a om s s) ~ 
aa w/v 2 Ve ) a 
& y b \ S , 
me EN 4 M/\ ° ” 
a » v xX ‘ = 
fe “ f NX a 
= AY 3 a 3 a 
3 x 3 a é n 
9 i Fa) w/ A cs , 
5} \ PS A 6 ‘ 

Ww” wo 


In traditional Syriac texts, similar to those in Hebrew and 
Arabic, the letters are also assigned numerical values. These num- 
bers are often denoted by a line over the individual graphemes. 
This tradition was carried over into many of the Garshiini texts 
used in this section. 

The traditional Syriac system of numeration is as follows 
(Healey 2005, 93): 


Syriac Grapheme Numeral | Syriac Grapheme Numeral 


4 1 A 30 
5 2 p 40 
SS. 3 a 50 
J 4 © 60 
” 5 ~ 70 
a 6 2 80 
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\ 7 2 90 
. 8 é 100 

9 ‘ 200 
10 es 300 
ee 20 h 400 


British Library Or MS 4435; 12r 


Transcription 


doi pla Lniany twice Warts ow 2a ies ode lL oale 
fark urcln 

wSstar Ane daisy. am Ardar’s asl eX ao rtm our’ Jama 
roiza am Sohal a Wiam Miwdas donk © i> 10 

sigs WQ_a ds akolh igo to mia mint igo to MEK Ards ala 
no da > arortole ae 

Aw Welw a sian An ror a Antuns Anew loin ro low’ al 
win 

a ria a Antara igs onm 10 oul wrdialy mvla oooh rama 
2 urhohle dmtald mohi aian ty Minx. or pao Ano 
masrdlale 

moksle 9 Ans as ote oor’ Ol wim wie ao a 
mhaia a mer am has AN olirdole sacle pa aml 


201 


8 
9 


Gare daa a cosksle’ Sins pal ranch a .10 
jain a résian Ane doie ao uli Lowlia 11 


Arabic Transcription 


Al SDL feo ody ele fey! lobed ail oo phe lll real 

ALS SI ele 9 Shilo saad Le 45 LS ail Spas 

Lapte go Agel 9 WS Longe rll ye phy a8 

SS ct carted) be Goes pb g IS ged) pty Bot Sj ty opt Ol old 


au 
5 U Sig Slslo pe Gee LB GY SSL AUS Glos Lays 


BRwWN 
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AWS oy Aloe) deme 45) Gey 8 ble ol ad JB 7 
Aza) 3b Sbils ee gl dou oY las ey) 85 8 

Aaadd y dou! ge Lye fel blll apg! gb 4) 9 

reeness]| See 9 Pewee) San! SN WE s .10 


Translation 


(1) Section 18, regarding why Gabriel was sent and not another 
angel. (2) We say that it was the same as in the case of Daniel, 
(and) when Gabriel came to Zachariah. (3) He similarly presaged 
the pregnancy (of Elizabeth) with John and he also brought good 
tidings to the Virgin. (4) So, if it had been someone else who 
brought good tidings to Zachariah, it would also have been some- 
one else who brought good tidings to the Virgin. And someone 
else would have been believable to the listeners in any case. (5) 
But first He sent [him] to Daniel, and second to Zachariah, and 
third to Mary. (6) This proves the words of the angel, because 
previously he brought good tidings to Daniel and Zachariah. (7) 
Some people said that Gabriel is the head of the lower stream of 
His angels. (8) And He sent this one because his name was al- 
ready associated with Daniel in the Old [Testament] (9) in order 
to shut the mouths of Jews who were saying that perhaps his 
name and task were not to be taken seriously; (10) and secondly 
so that he [Gabriel] would leave the Old [Testament] and enter 
the New [Testament]. (11) And for that reason, He sent him to 
Zachariah and Mary. 


British Library Or MS 7205, lv 


A book of Christian theology in questions and answers 
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Transcription 


ear aidale alle wre waile’a ortle ole’ pms 
plrale eo oranhwa Awomle ails pummle mide’ oka 
mlhira 

purl gal kle mato Ae onthe wi orton oad oe Ivan 
ssizlhe plik wim oo mae amie morals wae orcs ova 
wiranly 

Anh prs em nal win aslo oil Lo as Sra 
mips pid oo As pairva 

dasarle pela a atin milk am pumnle plik or alae 
wioralrd 

woiranle limi ma 

m\ ;Xau rt lsh pmol alle wim alrtmwas a 


owl mechs tor sia, an tna. 
monld malik’ Wan wank or eralald am &@ ithe’ Icom . 


mls hs amalald’ pm aaamnle sanQ orca, . 
vam a as da & reolho AMAA IQ CA 0 pe irtoale . 


Arabic Transcription 


ctl Soll SN all edly ely OY ene 

Jeolally pelea) ee Sleatly Spell Gees oemnel pale OLS 
ee) ple Bae SI Glebe UI oly oe tL Alpe 

Shea) Hype plat ie oe eb oled a Lele Sone ol old 
oe ee te 

aad AS op ge ely 

eda)! fo IT yt CS ald ys aust etal! ol lel 

oper ley ov 9 


SHV IE pY Syb ely. 


enka) glad! Ibe poh col retype ae ope Spl Sly 


eee ge IS ot Le! g Sle SI lead ge LSI. 


C©CMANDUDRAWHE 


ee Pe 
won fF SO 
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Translation 


(1) In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, the 
Sole God, amen. (2) The Book of Teaching for a Christian, by 
means of Questions and Answers between the teacher and the 
student. (3) Question: Oh, my brother, for some time now, I have 
been doubtful about the Teachings for Christians. (4) If you are 
in possession of any knowledge about it, impart upon me some- 
thing from this honourable, blessed knowledge. (5) Answer: Yes, 
on [my] head and [my] eye, I will teach you what God has given 
me (6) and has bestowed upon me from the garden of his abun- 
dance. (7) I shall teach [you] that Christian knowledge is teach- 
ing composed of the Word of the Holy Gospels (8) and from the 
epistles of the Apostles. (9) And as a medium of this, the Word of 
the Lord [Messiah] taught what was necessary for this, (10) and 
what was essential, for the issue of eternal salvation. (11) Ques- 
tion: Tell [me], who are they who should learn this useful teach- 
ing? (12) Answer: All Christians are required to learn it. (13) 
Adults among them and children; men and women; for all desires 


and reasons. 


Commentary 


The above extracts come from two Garshiini Arabic manuscripts 
housed at the British Library. I have sought to mirror the texts as 
closely as possible, and have therefore left in as many idiosyncra- 
sies as can be reflected in a word-processed document. 
Information about the provenance of these manuscripts is 


scant at best. For the most part, British Library records provide 
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only the title of the work, its pagination, and the date of its ac- 
quisition. Garshini manuscripts were sourced from across the 
northern Middle East, including modern day Syria, Turkey, and 
Iraq. As such, they represent the copying traditions of these com- 
munities. 

The first extract, Or. 4435 is a collection of stories to be 
told at Christian festivals. I have chosen a short extract explaining 
angelic visitation. The manuscript itself was likely copied in the 
19th century in the vicinity of Malatya, Turkey (Margoliouth 
1899, 42). More information can be gleaned from the catalogue 
of Forshall and Rosen (1838) for the second extract, Or. 7205. 
This Catechism in the form of questions and answers, we learn 
from the catalogue, is likely to have been penned in the 15th or 
16th century. An addition at the back of the manuscript tells us 
that it was purchased by Father Elyas from Father Suleiman of 
Mosul in 1799. From this we know that the work was likely still 
in use until the end of the 18th century (Forshall and Rosen 1838, 
101). 

Most of the unique attributes of Garshtini mapping can be 
seen in both manuscripts. Consider, to start with, the repurposing 
of the tét, equivalent of the Arabic ta’, as a dad, which is seen 


only in the extract from Or. 7205: 


Or. 7205 


Line 6 
al.» faytihi [faydihi] ‘his abundance’ 
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Line 10 

siai\, taruri [dartiri] ‘necessary’ 

Next, we find in the two texts the use of the gamal to reflect both 
the Arabic jim and ghayn: 

Or. 4435 

Line 2 

Lviax Gibr@vil [Jibrail] ‘Gabriel’ 

Line 4 

mux_ ares ala fa-law kan gayroh [fa-law kana ghayrihi] ‘if it were 
not him’ 

Or. 7205 

Line 5 

owax_ gawab [jawab] ‘answer’ 

Line 13 

ivy \w al-sigar [al-sighar] ‘the small ones’ 

Finally, the following examples demonstrate the lack of transfer- 
ence of complete Arabic orthography into Arabic Garshitini, with 
an example of a lack of hamza: 

Or. 4435 

Line 11 

Ax i Li-agal [li-ajli] ‘because’ 

Or. 7205 

Line 8 

\.<m: rasdil [rasa?il] ‘letters’ 


As a final remark, the texts under examination, along with many 
of the other Arabic Garshiini texts in the British Library collec- 
tions, do not demonstrate usage of Syriac lexical items in any 
notable proportion. Nonetheless, it is interesting to point out the 
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carry-over of some of the biblical names in their Syriac orthogra- 
phy, such as 


Or. 4435 


Line 2 
Ar<.s<x Daniyal, which we can compare to the Arabic [.il> (Xaurs 
in Arabic Garshiini orthography) and the Syriac Laws. 


8. EXCERPT FROM YUSUF AL-MAGRIBI’S 
DAF‘ AL-ISR ‘AN KALAM AHL MISR 
(1606) 


Liesbeth Zack 


The following is an excerpt from Daf‘ al-isr ‘an kalam ahl Misr, 
‘Removing the burden from the speech of the Egyptians’ (hence- 
forth Daf* al-isr), written in the year 1014-1015/1606 by the 
Egyptian Yiisuf °Abi al-Mahasin Jamal al-Din b. Zakariyya b. 
Harb al-Magribi al-Misri al-’Azhari (ca. 1562-1611). 

Al-Magribi was born and raised in Cairo as the descendent 
of North African immigrants. He grew up in the Ibn Tuliin quar- 
ter, which was the meeting point for North African pilgrims, and 
the living quarter of a large number of North African immigrants. 
After first being set up in the fabric trade by his uncles following 
the death of his father, al-Magribi went to study at al-Azhar Uni- 
versity and subsequently worked in a government position. Al- 
Magribi knew Persian and Turkish and translated some literary 
works from these languages into Arabic, but these translations 


have not survived.! He does, however, comment on Turkish and 


' For more information on al-Magribi’s life and works, see Zack (2009, 
9-19). 


© Liesbeth Zack, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.14 
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Persian words and phrases and cites some poetry in these lan- 
guages in Daf< al-isr. 

Daf< al-isr is a dictionary of Egyptian Arabic words that al- 
Magribi checked for consistency with Classical Arabic, mainly us- 
ing al-Firtizabadi’s (1329-1415) al-Qamiis al-Muhit as his refer- 
ence, but also citing from the Qur’an and hadith and from Classi- 
cal Arabic poetry. Al-Magribi introduces the Egyptian words and 
phrases by the word yaqilina ‘they say’, which was usual in the 
so-called lahn al-‘Gmma literature. Al-Magribi was acquainted 
with this genre, having written an arrangement of, and appendix 
to, al-Hariri’s Durrat al-gawwas fi awham al-xawdss. However, al- 
Mag@ribi’s objective was the opposite of that of the lahn al-‘amma- 
literature, because whereas the authors of lahn al-‘amma works 
set out to correct ‘mistakes’ that people made in the Arabic lan- 
guage, al-Magribi’s purpose for writing Daf‘ al-isr was to prove 
that many words and expressions that were generally thought to 
be ‘incorrect’ actually had equivalents in the Classical Arabic lan- 
guage (Zack 2009, 31-32; see Pellat (2012b) on lahn al-‘amma 
literature). If a word used in the Egyptian dialect was found with 
the same meaning either in one of the Classical Arabic dictionar- 
ies, in the Qur’an or hadith, or in Classical Arabic poetry, al- 
Magribi would classify it as sahih ‘correct’; if not, he would com- 
ment in terms of lam yu‘lam ‘it is unknown’, wa-laysa ka-dalik ‘it 
is not like this’, gayr sahih ‘incorrect’, and similar phrases (Zack 
2009, 50-51). 
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Besides being an important source for Egyptian Arabic in 
the 17th century,” Daf< al-isr also contains numerous interesting 
observations on Egyptian culture, such as games, food and drink, 
clothing, and household utensils. Al-Magribi also makes com- 
ments about his own friends and acquaintances as well as about 
noteworthy events, as the selected text fragment will show. Al- 
Magribi often digresses from the original word under discussion. 
Most of his comments were triggered by reading something in al- 
Qamiis al-muhit that interested him or that reminded him of some- 
thing that he had experienced. This is demonstrated in his entry 
for tabtab ‘to pat’, where a note in al-Qamius al-muhit about the 
nickname tabdtaba for someone who pronounced the qdf as ta 
reminded him of one of his own acquaintances with the same 
speech impediment. 

Only one manuscript of Daf‘ al-isr has survived—the auto- 
graph, which is kept in the St. Petersburg University library (cat- 
alogued under no. MS OA 778). In its present form, it consists of 
134 folios, but originally it contained 25 kurrdsas ‘quires’, of 
which quires 3-13 have been lost. The manuscript appears to be 
a first draft of Daf‘ al-isr, as there are a large number of correc- 
tions, additions, and comments (such as ungzur ‘look up’) added 
in the margins in the author’s handwriting.* An abbreviated ver- 


sion, based on the complete manuscript, was written by Ibn Abi 


Another important source is Yisuf al-Sirbini’s Hazz al-quhif fi Sarh 
qasid Abi Sadif, description by Davies (1981), text edition and transla- 
tion by Davies (2016). 


3 For more information on the manuscript and the contents of Daf< al- 
isr, see Zack (2009, 21-35). 
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al-Surtir (1589-1590). This book, titled al-Qawl al-muqtadab fima 
wafaqa lugat ahl Misr min lugat al-‘arab ‘The abbreviated speech 
concerning what corresponds in the language of the people of 
Egypt to the language of the Arabs’, contains only one-third of 
the original lemmata of Daf* al-isr, namely those that had the 
same meaning in Egyptian Arabic and Classical Arabic. Further- 
more, it is stripped of all cultural information, poetry, and anec- 
dotes, which is precisely what makes Daf* al-isr an important 
source of information on Egyptian language and culture in the 
17th century.’ 

The excerpt from Daf< al-isr presented here is from the chap- 
ter ba’, section ta@ and the first part of section ‘ayn. Note that 
words are arranged according to the last letter of the root, like in 
other dictionaries, such as Lisdn al-‘arab and al-Qamis al-muhit, 
so that, for instance, the word ‘azab is found in chapter bd’, sec- 
tion ‘ayn. The excerpt starts on fol. 16r line 10 of the manuscript, 
and ends at fol. 17r line 13. The orthography is kept exactly as it 
was written in the manuscript. The text fragment is followed by 


a translation and commentary. 
Transcription 


fol. 16r 


cstsl le hak ayy: Ul! [red .10 

Ses! eb Hy25 LJ See PPPS) ol iZ Jb ews ag .11 

cd Le Lb ob ye Clady al Alodelly 12 

OS BY od gir lh oy gle cers on mall on furl ak 
cctsl WLS Jey LEU’ Sle Wo bel a Mb Gil Jay 14 


‘For more information on al-Qawl al-mugqtadab see Zack (2009, 35-36). 
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Liga Seb 1S casa cent yl egal eee by ill JIB 15 
ley ae (ail sl buen yy pau abl Jy LIL 16 

OBS Quill Ub Cledally ol SU) ddl Laity dll ace) .17 

Gl 59 cpl Bow spay Obl od Lem oylpiry -18 

By Syby oles boyy le oe opal call Be le 19 

Y oe Se IS> CI bY oh gail 4 weiss ol oY gb .20 

Ais Slaten y Opel S> Sow code jbo) pe SI > 21 

pleey dale al glee cll i pel BSS yb ol cya ee GSE .22 


fol. 16v 
Lal 3,5U Spley 4 open si tb oghyiey 1 
dyal| dogey 800551 Asli) (gb A Ully “Tanks Lag! lel aly 2 
cee hy pb a he oslpiny Spredl foi LSS 6 
Aly pee das )| ele cy alll \us cb os al *Dalgocl 8 
ile > om pay asl ool ayer od al dyiwd) os wy OD 
lou ex a3 ee gee le jhe eS ol Slane o\j 43, .10 
Lal 6S1S> 3 rye! ple le Grd eoey ee YW 11 
“SIEAS prepress) oye candi | Sal 3 es yy .12 
res) wll ah op ele Js Bale |e es Bel ws 13 
poret Wa ile > op cere JBy ky cra Uglos Bots .14 
goal ih be le Coll sets all ed .16 


° Margin: «)Uesly oUel! Jail 

° Margin: ee pelt old AU! Lily 

” Margin: la bail ade add! 3 Lobb ail sl od Cyl gly s 
8 Sic. 


° Margin: Cas Uy bey JS ew les 
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Sig 35) peal Call epalll 5 St eS ail ere 

Ope ld) dee glybey glo! eee SI fel vol 

Lally OLS) Lael ail geld ob Ly OL Lee Ch 

Ul g opallad "Nagle Gyleestly Gybarall ye GAN sbily gel Les 
shin Ugil cle lo Ming anae Wbl ol ch al case bey SB ob La Le 
ONS) atte ye pt Led pire oly JL ls ol 

Ospty EIGN SN eben pl sl eel od ey Ipleieee 


fol. 17r 


apttall fall Lily eons pty ln Be alat Sh GI 36 

Ailes fal CAS) dd Lesdl cps del op tees ped abe Lely 

Jb ch! Ld ch! 13) Su abl Loki ies albl 13) jaa pl. ols 

poll Lede pol 151 Jb —b | Le Cb) 151 Jb il Ls eo) \3) 

(Aw She Calss| Ss Cs, 6 eee JU [yb alan oly hd oka 
CAT cole Cal Bed cpeg cozy ol] Cyd e Lely 

opyiry «LUNI VI Wedyelye ly Oe WW OSs ely 

Y ot yall oY Sele oly Gill DY pe pcll Uae le 

dogs Yop MAS WE fal Soy dol oct ode eee Vy ad fal 


ED LE ody lel trom bbs! Sel JE Vy ope dl 

A5 sll Sis ol LS gob CIN AS Sing pad Jail - 
Feil Cat are pe: HAG aby J wild ol US . 
gph LS Bylo Yaje ory ye fel ol phe iy greatly Leal 


*° Margin: .SS) —! 
" Margin: 3,i)|_Js3\ 


17 
18 
19 
.20 
21 
22 
.23 
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Translation 


fol. 16r 


(10) Section ta’. They”” say: tabtab ‘ald al-Say, (11) and this has 
an equivalent.'* [Al-Firtizabadi] said in al-Qamis: “al-tabtaba is 
the sound of water and the sound of the dashing of the torrent 
(12) and al-tabtabiyya is a whip and tabtab is a sound.” Interesting 
fact: “tabataba is the nickname (13) of Isma‘l b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Husayn b. ‘Ali—may God be pleased with them—which was 
given to him because he used to (14) replace qaf with ta’, or be- 
cause he was given a qaba’," so he said: tabdataba, but he meant 
qabaqaba”, end [of the quotation]. (15) The faqir'® said: I heard 
the late son of sheikh al-Gayti, who replaced letters (16) with ta’, 
say natis ba‘d wuraytat, that is, naqis ba‘d wurayqat,'°—(17) may 
God rest his soul, and we have profited much from his noble an- 
cestors—“Al-tabtab is a bird with big ears”. (18) They say: so-and- 


so experienced al-tarab, which they apply to the agitation”’ of joy, 


” Le., the Egyptians. 
13 Le., it can be found in al-Qdmiis al-Muhit. 
4 An outer garment with sleeves. 


'S Al-Magribi always refers to himself in the third person with the epi- 
thet al-faqir ‘the poor’, or ‘living for the Lord alone’ (see Nizami 2012 
for the use of this term in the context of Sufism). Al-Magribi had con- 
nections with some of the Sufi orders in Cairo (see Zack 2009, 15-16). 


16 “some little papers are missing” 


17 Lane (1863-1893): (Si) Emotion, or a lively emotion, or excitement, 
or agitation, or unsteadiness [...] by reason of joy or grief [...]” (1888a); 
“4S4> motion; commotion; agitation” (S56b). 
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and it is used [in Classical Arabic] (19) for the agitation of both 
joy and grief, [so this is] one of the words with two opposite 
meanings, and “a man who is mutrab and tartb.”!® (20) It seems 
now that the saying “if two donkeys happen to meet, [their 
voices] agitate,” means that they evoke the agitation of grief, not 
(21) joy, because the voice of a single donkey evokes grief, from 
which one should seek protection, (22) so what would it be like 
if it were doubled? Interesting fact: tarib “like katif'® is the name 
of the horse of the Prophet—God bless him and grant him salva- 


tion.” 


fol. 16v 


(1) They say tab to [the game] they play, and also taba to the 
counter.”° (2) I do not know a corresponding [word in Classical 
Arabic] for these two words.”! Al-taba in the [Classical Arabic] 
language is “wine, and Tayba is al-Madina, (3) and ‘adq ibn tab is 
a type of date palm in [al-Madina], or ibn tab is a type of date.” 
It is written thus in al-Qamiis, (4) so it could just be that tab is 
[derived] from one of these two, because it is [made] from the 
palm tree, so it is (5) tab from the first one, or it is from the palm 


trees in [al-Madina] [called] ibn tab, from the second one. And 


18 This means that these are the two adjectives derived from the word 
tarab, i.e., ‘a man who is filled with joy or grief’. 


'? That is, with the same vocalisation as katif. 


?° Literally: ‘ball’. See the Commentary below for a discussion of the 
Egyptian Arabic terms in the text. 


21 Margin: Look up tab and taba. 
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tiyadb (6) like kitab is a type of palm tree in Basra.*” *° They call 
baked bricks tub, and this is correct, (7) and [they call] joking 
mutdayaba, which is also correct. One of the events (8) events [sic] 
that happened this year, which is the year 1014,” (9) in the land 
of Egypt, is the herb that has become known under the name of 
tabga ‘tobacco’. They inhale” its smoke, (10) and its use has now 
increased to the point that it is being sold every day in a world 
(11) full of vice and it has become a general necessity, all types 
in designated shops, (12) and now the idea has come up to open 
special houses for it like cafés.?° (13) I don’t have reliable infor- 
mation about it. They say that it came from the West, and it is 
praised (14) in a long poem that I have heard. I have sucked up 
a little bit of its smoke and got (15) a kind of dawxa, dizziness, 
and no wonder, because duxxdn ‘smoke’, which is also called 
duxx, is close to it.?” (16) Section ‘ayn. They say al-‘bb to that 
which is next to the chest, but (17) the correct [meaning] is that 
it is the sleeve. [Al-Firtizabadi] said in al-Qamiis: “al-‘ubb with the 


vowel u is al-rudn, the sleeve,” and [al-Firtizabadi] said about 


?? Margin: As to taba, it is not known; correct. 


8 Margin: They say: he tawb to someone, which means that he bowed 
his head in greeting to him, look this up. 


4 1605-1606 CE. 

°° Literally: ‘drink’. 

6 Margin: A ratl of it is sold for three gold pieces. [Note: the rafl is a 
unit of weight.] 


?? Here, al-Magribi makes a connection between dawxa ‘dizziness’ and 
duxx ‘smoke’, because they sound similar. 
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(18) rudn: “the base of the sleeve, its plural is ardan.”** They say: 
‘atabat al-bab, with which they mean (19) that which is at the 
bottom of the door, and what is written in the Qamius is that it is 
“uskuffat al-bab, the threshold of the door, and the upper part 
(20) of it,” end of quotation.’ It appears that uskuffa (21) is the 
lower part; then [al-Firiizabadi] said “md ‘atabtu babahu means: I 
did not step upon his threshold,” and this is a sign that it is the 
lower part. (22) Interesting fact: the words of the Sublime and if 
they ask amends yet no amends shall be made to them®° mean that 
if (23) they ask their Lord to forgive their fault, he will definitely 
not do so, which means that he will not return them to the world. 


They say 


fol. 17r 


(1) he ‘arqab the riding animal, if he hamstrung it, which is cor- 
rect, and as for the famous expression (2) “the promises of ‘Ur- 
qub, this is “Ma‘bad b. Asad, one of the Giants, who was the most 
untruthful person of his time. (3) Once a beggar came to him, so 
he told him: when my palm trees put forth the spadix [I will give 


you alms],*’ so when that happened, he said: when it brings forth 


?8 Margin: al-bb is the sleeve. 

2° Margin: Look up what the difference is between the two conjuncts. 
[Note: Al-ma‘taf and al-ma‘tif ‘alayhi: a word to which another word is 
conjoined, for instance by the particle of conjunction wa-, in this case: 
uskuffat al-bab wa-l-ulya minha. ] 

3° Qur'an 41:24, translation by Arberry (1963, II:187). 

*! See Lane (1863-1893, 1919c) for the meaning of |+1) eli. The ab, 
translated by Lane as the spadix (1921b) is a fleshy stem with small 
flowers that turn into dates if the palm tree is female. 
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dates, so when that happened, he said: (4) when the redness ap- 
pears in the dates, and when that happened, he said: when the 
dates become ripe, so when that happened, he said: when the 
dates become dry, and when that happened, (5) he cut them off 
at night, and did not give [the beggar] anything.” Al-ASja‘I” said: 
“You made a promise, but not fulfilling it was in your character 
(6) Like the promises of ‘Urqiib to his brother in Yatrib.” And 
from the poem Su‘ad is gone:** (7) “The promises of ‘Urqtib were 
for her a model tall-tale promises, empty talk.” They call (8) 
someone of the night guards ‘azab ‘bachelor’, which has an equiv- 
alent, because in the [Classical Arabic] language ‘azab is “some- 
one who does not (9) have a family”, and someone who has a 
family as a rule does not do this [night] watch, and someone who 
does not have a wife (10) is also a ‘azab, “and do not say a‘zab, 
or it is rare; the plural is a%ab and the feminine ‘azaba and ‘azab, 
(11) and the verb is like nasara;** and ta‘azzaba means he ab- 
stained from marriage.” A curiosity: just like ta‘azzaba with a zay 
means ‘to abstain’, (12) so also with a ra’,® because it means that 
he left his land, and likewise ya‘zibu with the meaning ‘to be ab- 


sent’, so the proximity is in both (13) the pronunciation and the 


°2 Abii ‘Amir Ibn Suhayd al-AS%a‘i (992-1035) was an Andalusian poet, 
man of letters, and vizier. See Pellat (201 2a). 


33 This is from the lamiyya known as the Burda, by Ka‘b b. Zuhayr, a 
contemporary of the Prophet. See Basset (2012). Translation of this 
verse by Sells (1990, 149). 


34 T.e., it has the vowels a-a, so ‘azaba. 


°° T.e,, ta‘azzaba and ta‘arraba have the same meaning. 
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meaning. It is known that the man is ‘azab and the woman ‘azaba, 


not ‘aziba as they say. 


Commentary 


This section is divided into two parts: the first will discuss the 
orthography of the Classical Arabic component of the text, and 


the second part will focus on the Egyptian Arabic entries. 


Classical Arabic: Orthography 


The main body of the text, which consists of al-Magribi’s com- 
ments on the Egyptian Arabic words under discussion, and con- 
tains quotations from al-Qamius al-muhit and other dictionaries, 
the Qur’an, hadith, and poetry, are all in Classical Arabic in terms 
of morphology, syntax, and vocabulary. However, the orthogra- 
phy is not according to the standards of Classical Arabic, but fol- 
lows patterns that are well-known from Middle Arabic texts. Al- 
Magribi’s biography shows that he was an educated man, who 
studied at the Azhar University, was interested in the Arabic lan- 
guage, and had good knowledge of dictionaries and other works 
on linguistics. He also composed poetry in Classical Arabic. This 
is indicative of his excellent knowledge of the Arabic language. 
The fact that the orthography he used does not adhere to the 
standards of Classical Arabic can therefore not be attributed to 
insufficient knowledge of the language. As Lentin (2011) points 
out, “many writers have left us works written both in faultless or 
even sophisticated Classical Arabic and works written in Middle 
Arabic. For those writers at least, one has to abandon the idea of 


their inadequacies in Classical Arabic.” We have to bear in mind 
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that in many text editions, the orthography has been standard- 
ised by the editors, and that many Classical Arabic texts origi- 
nally contained Middle Arabic features (Lentin 2011). In fact, the 
history of Arabic orthography has not been sufficiently studied 
yet; in order to do so, more text editions that are faithful to the 
original orthography need to be published (Den Heijer 2012). As 
for Daf« al-isr, the most important orthographic features are high- 
lighted in the sections that follow (see also Zack 2009, 77-83). 


The hamza 


The hamza has been omitted in many cases. As the text is in Clas- 
sical Arabic, this omission of the hamza is unlikely to be indica- 
tive of its loss in the pronunciation. Rather, as Blau (2002, 32) 
suggests, it could reflect “an ancient orthographic habit pre- 
served also through N[eo-]A[rabic] influence.” 

Some examples of omission of the hamza (see also Blau 
2002, 32-33): 

initial hamza: 3! 16r, In. 16 (cs); 429! 16r, In. 19 (se). 

medial hamza: >> 1l6v, In. 13 (oL-); ble 16v, margin 

(bib); Le 177, In. 5 (Ke). 

final hamza: sl 16r, In. 10 (cel); LJi 16r, In. 11 GLI); 

USL 16r, In. 16 GIL). 

When the yd’ is the seat of the hamza, it is written below 
the ya’, e.g., »lb 16r, In. 17 (sl); LL. 171, In. 3 (bl). It can also 
be omitted, as in 0.18 16r, In. 12°° (6ub); pL. 16v, In. 11 (5). 


3° And other instances; in such cases, only one line number is given here. 
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The madda 


The madda is sometimes omitted, e.g., in 4 Y\ 16r, In. 20 (3). 
However, more interesting is that the madda is added on the 7alif 
to write the combination @: ;L. 16v, In. 11 (3); lb 16r, In. 14 
(<b). Often for good measure an extra hamza is added as well: 
plo 16r, In. 17 Clb); si Jb 174, In. 12 (iL). 


The ya’ and ’alif maqstra 
The ya’ and alif maqsura are often used interchangeably. 


alif maqsura instead of ya: _3 16r, In. 11; _.») 16r, In. 13; 
2) 16v, In. 8. 

y@ instead of alif maqstra: _\2 16r, In. 22; (sJ| 16v, In. 
115 831 174, In. 45 nes 17r, In. 12. 


The ta’? marbita 


The ta’ marbita is often written without dots, even if it is the first 
part of a genitive construction. Examples: «\.J| 16v, margin; 
aso! 16v, In. 15; o,0b 174, In. 11; 4 ;¢ 17r, In. 13. 


Egyptian Arabic Lemmata 


tabtab ‘to pat’: this entry provides a good example for how al- 
Magribi comments on Egyptian Arabic vocabulary. In most cases 
he does not give a definition of the word under discussion, as- 
suming that his readers know what it means. In Egyptian Arabic, 
tabtab is used nowadays with the meaning of ‘to pat’ (Badawi and 
Hinds 1986, 530b; see also Dozy 1881, 2:21b); the combination 
with ‘ald given by al-Magribi makes it likely that it meant just 
that in the 17th century, but the quotation from al-Qdmis al- 


muhit does not give the exact same meaning. The entry also shows 
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how al-Magribi integrates anecdotes about his own acquaint- 


ances and events from his own life into the dictionary. 


al-tarab ‘agitation’: as in al-Magribi’s time, in modern Egyptian 
Arabic it is used to mean only pleasure, not sadness, but more 
specifically the pleasure derived from listening to singing 
(Badawi and Hinds 1986, 534a). 


tab ‘the tab-game’: the game of tab is still played today in Egypt. 
It is a “game for two players with stone counters and four strips 
of palm branch, each strip having one green side and one white 
side; the strips are thrown against a vertical surface and the var- 
ious combinations of green and white govern the movement of 
the stones on a grid drawn in the dust” (Badawi and Hinds 1986, 
528a). Lane (1863-1893, 55-58) gives a detailed description of 
the game and how it is played (Zack 2009, 74, 243; see also Dozy 
1881, 2:65a-b). 


tawb ‘to bow one’s head in greeting’: no references found in Clas- 


sical Arabic or Egyptian Arabic dictionaries. 


tub ‘bricks’: from Coptic twwBe ‘brick’ (Crum 1939, 398a; Badawi 
and Hinds 1986, 548b). The reason that al-Magribi does not refer 
to its non-Arabic origin is that al-Firtizabadi (1999, 103a), al- 


Magribi’s main source, does not mention that it is a loanword. 


mutdyaba ‘joking’: as in Classical Arabic (Lane 1863-1893, 
1952c). 


tabga ‘tobacco’. Tobacco was introduced in Egypt in 1603-1604 
(Matthee 2012), two years before al-Magribi wrote Daf« al-isr 
(Zack 2009, 70-71). His comments show how tobacco very rap- 


idly became popular, with special shops and coffee houses where 
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customers could smoke being established within the two years of 
its introduction. Al-Magribi did not view the smoking of tobacco 
favourably, as he comments on how he tried it and became dizzy 
and considered it a vice. He returns to the subject of tobacco on 
fol. 75v, where he mentions that there were discussions about 
whether it was permissible to smoke tobacco while fasting during 
Ramadan, with one sheikh ruling that it was indeed allowed. Al- 
Magribi found this reprehensible (he mentions this anecdote in 
the lemma radil ‘depraved’). Badawi and Hinds (1986) do not 
mention the word tabga for tobacco, and neither does Spiro 
(1895).*” It is mentioned by Steingass (1884, 162b) as tabg and 
by Dozy (1881, 2:141a) as tibg. 


‘bb ‘bosom of a garment’. It still has the same meaning in modern 
Egyptian Arabic, vocalisation ‘bb (Badawi and Hinds 1986, 558b; 
‘ubb in Classical Arabic, where it means ‘base of the sleeve’, as 


al-Magribi). 


‘ataba ‘threshold’. According to al-Magribi, this applied only to 
the lower part of the door frame, but in modern Egyptian Arabic 
it is both the lower and upper part (Badawi and Hinds 1986, 
558b). 


‘arqab ‘to hamstring’, i.e., incapacitate by cutting the hamstring 
tendon. The word is still in use in modern Egyptian Arabic 
(Badawi and Hinds 1986, 574a). 


37 Badawi and Hinds (1986) mention tumbdk / tumbdk (136a, 546b) and 
duxxan (282a). Spiro (1895) mentions the Turkish tutun (68a) as well 
as duxxdn (194b). 
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‘azab ‘member of the night guard’: this meaning was derived from 
the original meaning ‘bachelor’, because only men who did not 
have a family would work in the night guard.** Dozy (1881, 
2:124a) mentions ‘milice bourgeoise’. The 17th-century meaning 
of ‘member of the night guard’ disappeared in the 19th century, 
as it is not mentioned by Spiro (1895, 396b). Badawi and Hinds 
(1986, 574b-575a) mention only the forms ’a‘zab and ‘azib ‘bach- 
elor’, not ‘azab, although they do mention the feminine form 


‘azaba (alongside ‘azba < ‘aziba). 


38 See Cezzar (1962, 32) for more information on the night guard in 
Ottoman Egypt. 


9. LEBANON: CHRONICLE OF AL-SAFADI 
(EARLY 17TH CENTURY [?]) 


Jéroéme Lentin 


In the first annex to their edition of al-Safadi’s chronicle (about 
the period 1612-1624) Bustani and Rustum (1969, 208-41) pub- 
lished a section dealing specifically with the years (1613-1618) 
Fahr al-Din spent in Italy. For them, al-Safadi (a scholar born in 
Safad, who studied in Al-’Azhar in Cairo, and the author of 
learned works as well as of travelogues) is not the author of this 
text, an opinion which seems reasonable, but is not shared by all 
scholars. 

A recent edition is the 2007 volume Rihlat al-’Amir Fahr al- 
Din ila ‘Itdliya, 1613-1618. Fahr al-Din al-Ma‘ni al-tani, 
haqqaqaha wa-qaddama laha Qasim Wahb. Beirut: Al-Mu’assasa 
al-‘arabiyya li-l-dirasat wa-l-naSr and Abu Dhabi: Dar al-Suwaydi 


li-l-naSr wa-l-tawzi‘ (Irtiydd al-’afaq). 


Transcription 

Tae BE A Oly hee No oly clans Jo blinjley Lanty Ladd date ig 
lll fil OS yy al chow Le erery capeye LEI Sy Sled JI 
Babes Uy drely pidge py IS Ty Mae ae oe Le Vogal Ee Call ago! od ably 
AS yf ops “ogallley lb 4) So) Gy Lely al elegy Aree Qe ped Let 
ph WIS, Ulead Sly! ye Sy peoll aeery apd) gays Ciel aoe Ley 


© Jéréme Lentin, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.15 
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ct gh etl at PE oe Molpensld Uy GLE LIS Qelay Mtl Ud Voyyo 
WS N55 ly ab By eh aN oye Sond ISN Cam gets ale Ley ty a) Go IT gly 
cere yb cle ply yt Bl al pill Wing Maks US aye Le SB soay ot” og! 
cot Wag easy ob Ugly SUI oka ce Jal deasiy Bp Manoel! avons Gly cpr Isl 
PB ptpere TSW My S lly ogee ell Md oplansy options Uy! Ip log Myr 
SSy Ace) S pdyy gh: SUV OVA bya lly eatery SU Ipleony delvally del al 
SN oe gh pl ob Megan tell TY! ope OIF ol gee ca Mogg ile he Jb 
eS ctype tiles pees WS Lede GUI Gad opie “Ly ol 
jab gle Se jab de ge opt JS Aid) lel gant alll pate oped! oY gle 
eg Sk) gd lpte Gh deb Ol JI 2) 9225 IS Y) SLU 0) 92 oe) WSs gals 
BUigl oye Asal Bypetll oka I Joy Go eeney Shelly SVM oyu peall Mia 

walal ye esl pISV oVyly pall 


Translation 


In the town of Florence, as in others, there are hospitals for ill 
people. Whoever falls ill and wants to go to the hospital will find 
there doctors and everything needed by an ill person. Even those 
with the most limited means, if medicines costing one thousand 
piasters are necessary, they treat them without any return obli- 
gation. They also get food, drink, bed, and blankets. People are 
there ready to provide all the care patients need. When the doctor 
sees that the ill person has recovered, they let him out without 
paying anything: he doesn’t pay a single dirham. All these ex- 
penses are funded from the endowment income [wagf-s] of the 
hospitals. They also have monasteries with attendants and wet 
nurses. Every time a woman of disrepute gives birth to a child, 
or a woman wants to keep the birth of her child a secret, or even 


when a poor man with many children has a [new] child, [in all 
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these cases] they can leave the child at this place, to have it 
brought up. This monastery has a marble window the size of a 
new-born child. The woman brings the baby in swaddling clothes and 
drops it at night through this window. People are there inside waiting 
for her and when the baby comes down, they catch it and give it to 
the wet nurses who take charge of it. When the children grow up, they 
pay for them to learn to read [and write] and to learn a handicraft— 
but only the boys. As for the girls, when they reach puberty, they go 
around the city with them and marry any one of these girls to whoever 
agrees to do so. Whether it is to one of the children raised in the 
monastery or to one of the people outside, they give to him as a wife 
the girl he has singled out. The costs of their upbringing and marriage 
are covered by the endowment income of the monastery and at the 
expense of the sultan, because this is their way of doing things: 
the woman gives to the man the dowry—each according to his 
situation and to their [respective] rank. They also have monas- 
teries for the daughters of the notables and monasteries for the 
daughters of the common people, where they turn them into 
nuns. And the same goes for the monasteries for boys and men. 
All those who enter the monasteries [in the case of the children 
of the common people] have their costs paid from the endow- 
ment income [wagqf-s] of the monastery. As for the children of the 


notables, they are funded by their families. 


Commentary 
* ey» sl ?ayman ‘whoever’ (colloquial). 


? Lan ‘to get sick, to fall ill’ (colloquial); compare no. 6. 
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3 bls 4 + (subjunctive) imperfect ‘to want, wish, desire to, to 


feel like doing sth’ (colloquial). 


- Ce rah (and less frequently rawwah) is the usual verb in MA 
for ‘to go’ and ‘to go to’. For this last meaning, the more stylisti- 


cally elevated 43 is also widely. 


@ez + noun / pron. is the most common quantifier in (Levan- 
tine) MA for ‘all’; ‘whole, entire’, even before a singular 


(pro)noun. 
© ayn 25! ‘ill, sick’ (compare no. 2). 


7 egal. The (colloquial) -i form (and not -iin) is used most of the 
time in MA for the second and third person plural of the imper- 
fect; the -tin form is used either in classicising passages or as a 
marked form, for instance after final conjunctions (contrary to 
Classical usage). Compare the many other examples of -a forms 
in this text: |~low, ogallle,, Leg ber), ogbenry ogtlin, o9 vb, wrzeou, 
Ipderess Ayr ghis ogjgre: (2X), |pdy. 

8 ine. Colloquial, see Barthélemy (1935-1969, 804); see also 
Dozy (1881, vol. II, p. 616). 


? ele is used with its colloquial meaning ‘to throw out, pull out, 


remove, dismiss, expel’, etc. 


10 > ‘to put, place’, here figuratively ‘to pay (an amount of 


money)’ (colloquial). 


» egal wh> fard = ‘one and only, one and the same’; this construc- 
tion, @ + N sing. + art. + 53, is mainly used after a negation, 
as is the case here; it can be as a whole modified by the article 
(>,a| rll, i.e., [2,4] et). See Lentin (1997, 312). 
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940 (also |,4>) is the most frequently used (colloquial) plural 
of > ‘convent, monastery’ in Ottoman MA texts (see Lentin 1997 
184-186, 84.3.7.5). 


"9 .l4¢. The formerly mpl oblique case sound form -in is pre- 


dominantly used in MA regardless of the syntactic function of the 
noun (the n being generally retained in construct state). The Clas- 


sical nominative -in form is reserved for stylistically marked use. 


4} aSy gle lit. ‘a child is created (born) to...’ (colloquial hiliq); 
compare the following J, 4) J, (speaking of a man). 


9 cil cy Glew. Invariable (¢U! is extremely common in MA. 
Compare |, (sl (-Wl. 

18 99 gy esol le. Most probably a transposition of colloquial ma 
bidd-hon yisahri. 

17 asl, 3. Colloquial verbal noun of rabbd (tarbay, tarbaye, etc.). 

18 s.o5 Zab, yzib ‘to bring’ is probably the most frequently used 
colloquial verb in MA, and can be considered a typical ‘plain MA’ 
verb. 

19 as os/l ‘the woman’ (colloquial). 


79 \,> ye lit. ‘from inside’. Colloquial Zuwwd (adverb and preposi- 
tion, construct state Zuwwat) ‘inside’ and barra (barrat) ‘outside’ 


are widely used in MA. 
1 dala] oly Soyo (and Sle jl) oY5¥i JI eyg:3). The use of Ji, 
where either Classical or colloquial Arabic would have J, is typ- 


ical of a frequent MA procedure whereby a partial correspond- 
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ence between a colloquial and a Standard preposition is general- 
ised into total interchangeability (often bringing about a pair of 
stylistically contrasting variants). 

22S ‘to get old’ (colloquial kibir). 

3 s\> and o9},>.. Colloquial forms (compare Classical Arabic 
zawdj and zawwaja). 

*4 se poll oY). O+ N + art. + active participle qualifying N (= 
cna oll YAY. Guz is morphologically colloquial (mitrabbyin). 
5 |, See no. 20. 


26 J\-J\ is the colloquial singular form (razZal), whereas in 2Y,‘) 


Jl> Jl, it is the plural (Classical rijal, colloquial rzal). 


10. A JEW’S TESTIMONY REGARDING A 
STATEMENT MADE IN HIS PRESENCE BY 
A MUSLIM, TESTIFIED ON MONDAY 
20TH KISLEV 5418 (1657)! 


Werner Diem 


Transcription 


indix mdy awio (3) xa WIP AMS Z2awI0 pm pm apy? Toy TIONS} (2) ONN WHR 
Sx neni7) wnal nnn owimy xno psx 194 (4) Ox 83 Ps DP DT INARI INN TRNI 
59972 apy) Rag (6) 21729 prea pan Ddbon TAR Wap nx NNI (5) PNXdA 
wer 17 in 8? 1825 5x ndb0n Ox xp 75 (7) Ta10d OM NN NN INI 79 J} 
nx) a7? ox m4 (9) yoo pan apy qayn xa ndip | gin Dayn (8) RT 
gina m>p qwnai inn oya mbxyn 7xad (10) ox *>xp 7b TRY RAD STINT 
man wera (12) 725 Sxa Dann pad dx i oP oun 49 wiepd Ni (11) xIwnD 


Ta prga OT Ox DIMI DIATR (13) pIOIN PAIN PAn& My 7X NPD 


' Published in Diem (2014, 9-10). Reproduced from the journal Medi- 
terranean Language Review with kind permission of the editor, Prof. Mat- 
thias Kappler. 


2 aiyio for aie suub. 
3 maxn for nxn. 
4>p here fi- (< fa-). 


© Werner Diem, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.16 
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(15) yn Adxyn pad Ox D>xp 1b apy sy 7p 7x29 5x (14) oie dv 2) DInDN 


WRIT NA RIWNA 18d ORT RIKx KIND TD DIAN 


Arabic Transcription 


GA Ae yeye (3) be Ad dele pepe Gy Gay Cy ale Able (2) Je tel 
cBled) ceed BS RB cm yy sbag ge be ol ee 4 I cel ee by Sly lel 
PIP SAB ating BI (6) 598 dE leet cabs pln elgg ld el) bly (5) 
jst) jal. pel Cee WU Leal JB CES a US Wht 
Brg ghe Ley Tlyg Sledge el cals) (9) ale glib) ais wi gS gd Ls 
eH BU ab ote Ley (11) Ltd beng ale ptr ys ne dled oll (10) JI 
cree (13) cee cate geet ipa 45) SB Ae gree (12) orl ores oll Le 
OLD WE GS Cte Se 5 oll 14) eyed SES tree ot sl ely ergerlons 

tbategy be Letad oly LI Longo EU ppezy yy) (15) ae alls 


Translation 


What do (2) you think about Jacob? Seriously, I was very sad 
about him, as (3) were his sister and wife, and even more. On the 
day when the (4) news reached (us) that he had not returned 
(home), I went to look (for him) near al-Basatin. (5) While I was 
walking, one of the Muslims, a friend of mine, a seller of milk, 
met me. (6) Jacob and I had frequented his house when we 
wanted sweets. (7) The Muslim milkman said: “O Hajj 
Muh(ammad), what are you doing (8) here?” I said to him: “Don’t 
you know that Jacob, my friend, went out (9) yesterday night to 
bury little girls, he went and did not come back.” Then the milk- 
man (10) said to me “Come with me! We’ll go and look for him!” 
So we went to look, (11) but did not find him. On the next day, 


the milkman came carrying milk (12) in order to sell it here. He 
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said to me: “I saw two who had been struck down, with broken 
(13) hands and feet, and blood oozing from their heads.” When 
the milkman looked down on them, (14) he recognised Jacob. So, 
he said to me: “Come with me! (15) I will show them to you.” 
Then the milkman and I went to look for them, but we did not 
find them. 


11. A JEW’S TESTIMONY REGARDING A 
STATEMENT MADE IN HIS PRESENCE BY 
A MUSLIM (1681)' 


Werner Diem 


5x 7a anwer minan 71 8528 7 DDN? 7x951 (2) 1x98 RIO TIT bx 5D DIN AN 
poTiy 79 x8 Sn bx (4) es TDR Ravn aK OND 11901 NID 1741 pio (3) 
2andaym oxy xq prt xd) ga598 79 dia xd wt (5) Toy Porn TNT ANT 7d5R 
Ty] 8IMAN ANNI. (7) PIO 7D AYN 1D WI NIT RIX ND pT ox dp nar (6) 
Sayi 7 is Tay 7kD1 79 Oxi G8ip Rox ANA (8) | Sy ax ndnnd om mx 
ndnind Ty nn dix anx3d5 (10) Tax Nd RY TN DR 1D SOI NPD PID DR 75 (9) 
(12) 3naqaNe xeTyN OR 1D 50 DATION’ ON YR (11) TIX DDN Dy ’R 
5x yp 7) nao 71 (13) nN wa TH Rv TY OR 1 yoo xdi DIA nadpixi 

ny>vo x gn pA 


Arabic Transcription 


Sym (3) JN ope gprtenny atremed opty UST op oS Oy (2) OD byw peel IS py 4+ 


Published in Diem (2014, 22-23). Reproduced from the journal Medi- 
terranean Language Review with kind permission of the editor, Prof. Mat- 
thias Kappler. 


? Based on mu‘amala. 
3 Phonetic spelling instead of AT 3¥ Dx. 


4 Feminine form, abbreviated at the end of the line. 


© Werner Diem, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.17 
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Goyeal Jo Arde (6) gileney plege W Gy Vy LIST oye IS Y gu (5) ale Eberle 
(8) Be pe) creed pgty Ail ped Leer ail (7) Byer gb dre Su pig Igy UL Oy 
BP phley pie Gyudl (9) row ae ail re OlSy carly char lS te 
cel (11) ail SSB dle GI eed sued ae JAY > WU (10) tl cae Lyall 
gob te Lede ce che Vs ppg: cabaily (12) entre! teal od gab 52:5) 9 Jey sll 

coal SN lee obi) yy 9b ob Sine 04 (13) (o)tolyg 


Translation 


Not all Jews are alike. So-and-so (2) and so-and-so eat from our 
food and from our meat, and buy from the (3) market and bring 
(it) to us so that we cook (it) for them, and they eat together with 
us. Concerning Aslan (4) the Tall, who belongs to you (Jews)— 
may God have mercy on him—he adheres to his (5) religion. He 
does not eat from our food. He does not taste our dishes. His be- 
haviour is (6) excellent in terms of piety. He and I, and his busi- 
ness partner with him, were at the (7) Siiq Barakatih (market). 
We, they and I, wanted to cross to Mahallat Abt ‘Ali on that (8) 
day, when there was dust and wind. I had something to do in (9) 
the market, so they went ahead of me and went on the ferry. 
(When) I came to (10) the river in order to cross to Mahallat ‘Ali, 
they told me that (11) Aslan the Tall and his companion went on 
the small ferry. (12) It capsized with them on board and no one 
escaped from the ferry except for a woman, who grabbed on to 


the horns of the cow,° and she (alone) came out of it. 


° The speaker presupposes the listener’s knowledge of a cow that had 
been in the ferry. 


12. A BASRA PASSOVER HAGGADAH 
WITH JUDAEO-ARABIC TRANSLATION 
(CA. 1700) 


Omer Shafran 


Location of the manuscript: Jerusalem, The National Library of 
Israel Ms. Heb. 8°713 [B 296 (8°713)]. 


Transcription 


Aramaic/Hebrew 


NVINA MINTY DN OT NY NOND NA 
Taxt do dia ony past 52 ont 
RVINI ANAT AW) KOA XNwn no|n on” 
mxan awd stay xan xnwn wt 
ano Sw xpaKa 


Judaeo-Arabic 


nexas Dox 7&8 pron & maa NTA 
Sor papi 5a ayn toa 

na Rnd RIOT ND|AN 3” tanya dD 
xion Ssxio 7527) xexd& nin 
Seno T5272 xxi & niod Pay xing 
ppbdon & pia 


© Omer Shafran, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.18 
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Arabic Transcription 


Lasll Gls) AS pees SI jae 1SLe 
Sy ae Oleg IS pee th 
oP CPS Aan Cemalny (somes jams JS 
Lane elegy te 3 ube ch dew 
ele te od Lele JI eed ne Le 


-cpphlan SN ye 
Translation 


‘Lo! This is the bread of the afflicted, which our ancestors ate in 
the land of Egypt; let all those who are hungry enter and eat 
thereof; and all who are needy, come and celebrate the Passover! 
This year we are here, but next year we hope to celebrate it in 
the land of Israel. This year we are slaves here, but next year we 
hope to be freemen in the land of Israel.’ (English translation with 


slight alterations drawn from Russotto 1912). 


Commentary 


The Hebrew/Aramaic influence is obvious in this Judaeo-Arabic 
passage: the element 7, in 107 has-sana ‘this year’, is an apoco- 
pation of the demonstrative hadi, as is common on Southern 
Iraqi.’ Its use in this context may additionally have been facili- 
tated by the homophonous Hebrew definite article. The verbal 
form noo” yifsah, here ‘he will celebrate the Passover’, is peculiar 
to the language of the Jews, and is derived from the festival name 
Pesah ‘Passover’; this verb appears also in the original Ara- 
maic/Hebrew text (see above, nd5’). The structure x»xi & mio % 


'T am grateful to Prof. Clive Holes for this suggestion. 
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reflects the spoken Arabic of Iraq, where constructions such as 
sana I-jaya ‘next year’, bab is-Sargi ‘the eastern gate’, and sdb al- 
janubi ‘the southern direction’ are common.’ It is an old construc- 
tion that has disappeared from Modern Standard Arabic, but is 
still very common in the dialects, and its usage in this place may 
have been reinforced by its being a calque of the analogous He- 
brew construction 7x37 71w», le-Sana (indefinite, thus in this pas- 


sage) hab-ba’a (definite) ‘next year’. 


? Again, I am indebted to Prof. Clive Holes for his comments on the 
phenomenon. 


13. QAHWA ‘COFFEE?’ 
(16TH-17TH CENTURIES) 


Ghayde Ghraowi 


Transcription 
Mattel pas Sal IS oe pel bo + "8" 

cl accel dently Bell Bpgill) SB AUB ly cll oe eel Bpgd gly 
rt Me ele cedly Gell os ll peel ll olpgilly Sed dy BAT AIS zeal 
PSM op ol > OY! dase! gl se pax ra) os! (oleLS} ¢ ely Sy gall 
oe oSi> fe lg pyelill Cale SS pte jbily Chil OS 8 S34) pl hel 
Aree yp BS ASK OS GAN spend gpl ager pel tobe ol Sled aril Leet JSS 
Stes ently ALI sary ley daly co SI) le yay deel!) anal cent 
ay gs sel Eydosd Ss 299 le Srl Fesece]| sl yer olds Sok Arowd Sha 
rl et b Jib el bw Y ols cee load ceptll pLaB oie cy Bpgall oe el ayy 
ae Al gle cal gle DIS sili Spat Le Jol SLi Le dal ope ELIS ob Sas Spa Le 
by Send ae Bgl lb SUB psd SLB Cal pee i el pa ya ba lg 
By SUV OW op ally hel Clee jae fsb Wh 6 SI Slew VI lel ail 

by SSL cen Col eet Led A Cte SL Wy Sle wy eed ote 


dart dad od opt SU IS 8 Aad S)) pill agg5 3 
daKoee Sggd opt Ll Lax Lag cebae orl ope Lyre 


' Zack (2009, 202-3). My transcription here follows that of Zack’s edi- 
tion, leaving orthographical particularities from the manuscript source 
uncorrected. 


© Ghayde Ghraowi, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.19 
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72S BSL Rell hel 55LN SUSI oye Label pl pale Goll Bygd et 


and on Ball elt salah Lb ool pall olay eLtdl ual Joolall eet ely 
dl Bga8 


Se Leb ad clad ple © py a Bho ll Bpg5 yde Spt 
pou bb Slats FU ist! Ba je Gre b dle chs 


\proce| AB wlll Lge pd gle ae pre ob cll Syed GI 
eas Vy si Chi xe dale Lele oyles 


; Te ppg phy SUB 
Lgerlyal ope patil cla cits ow cll Ligg’ OI, tle L 
Lpely Lay call aly Sow Lgl 3 ay Lal Lg 


OW y IE ee geste al oll Bye8 bese Gt 
LW geal Shp Soa a Ugileesd ye seared clog 


ce) By Se Sy pele Sygill or Gt 
ont or Glos y UIs # eels ee ea old guw 


ES dace le? cot od! Bp8 ey 
Led) Lol cd Sygal sal 
Lge Shall cell 8548 


? Al-Ghazzi (1979, 3:92-93). 

3) Muhammad al-Bakri, Diwan (MS 59 Bibliothéque Nationale du 
Royaume du Maroc, 1586, fols 99b-100a). It is important to note the 
coincidence of the manuscript’s copy date and the death of its author. 
Also, the first three stanzas appear in Kilani (1965, 194-95). My thanks 
to Adam Sabra for providing me with the manuscript source. 
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ct ee egilb be 
chek eel 


Sail a prunly CeLoLKN cand 
JgP Ii: Roel 7 


cal od) 


dle pte op lle 
EL AIS 395 Sree 
BIS eeey SU fol 
chore ch 


wlill SU Jel ee ke oO) 
ye] Usd fats Le fee 
Sergei led Vl Soy 


cyl J feb 


ab Lb Sy Lal 
cee YU opal 
Vgiemo| eg daw geld 
cil esl 


Translation 


‘Coffee’ from Daf‘ al-isr ‘an kalam ahl Misr by al-Maghribi: 


[The Egyptians] say: coffee (qahwa) for the extract of the bean, 


but this usage is not in the standardised language [according to 
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al-Fayriizabadi], who says, “qahwa is wine, a thoroughly’ satiat- 
ing drink, and a froth-less, clear° yogurt. It is like giha/qaha (one 
of the names of the narcissus) [?] and it is an aroma. The word 
qahwan means a large aged goat with two horns. The verb aghi® 
means to persist in drinking qahwa and to obey the sovereign.” 
These definitions don’t indicate coffee used today, and even the 
bean, which is its source, has no mention in the medical text- 
books, so bear in mind their lack of mention by the author of al- 
Qamius—did it occur after him? Shaykh al-Hakimi’ gave me an 
account of his deceased companion, Abit al-Sa‘td,® who was writ- 
ing down the statements of his master, the preacher Shaykh al- 
Qudsi one day when he was preaching in one of the mosques.’ 
Shaykh al-Hakimi was there, and heard him say, “Coffee (qahwa) 
is that with which the people are afflicted, and its prohibition 
appears in the Hadith. This is so because of the prohibition 
against qahwa (i.e., khamr).” Then Shaykh al-Hakimi stood as if 
he did not know this already, and said, “O Shaykh, take note of 
what you’re saying.” So, Shaykh al-Qudsi said to him, “It is as 
though you are of those who are afflicted by qahwa.” So, al- 


Hakimi replied, “Contemplate what you are saying.” And because 


* While the original reads muhmaka, this is likely an error on al-Ma- 
ghribi’s part, as the edition of al-Qamis al-muhit shows muhkama. See 
al-Shami and Ahmad (2008, 1378). 


5 Makhd (sic — read mahd). 

® Sic — read agha. 

” As in Zack’s study, this figure remains unidentified. 
8 As in Zack’s study, this figure remains unidentified. 


° Majid (sic — read masajid). 
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it seemed that he was lying about the Prophet [he added,] “What 
is the definition of wine (khamr)? Is it not the juice of grapes?” 
Shaykh al-Qudsi said, “Yes.” So, al-Hakimi said, “So, where does 
coffee fit in this?” He was then speechless and feared that I would 
inform al-Ustadh al-Bakri’° of this. So, he sent some companions 
to make peace over the matter, and to this day he doesn’t men- 
tion coffee in anything. So, I was pleased, and didn’t inform al- 
Ustadh [al-Bakri], who has many poems in praise of coffee—as 
does Shaykh Abi al-Fath al-Maliki."! I wrote the following: 

I witnessed a virtue in the coffee husk 

when he who is without compassion is far 

I judged it fairly to make peace between us 

as this virtue from coffee is a just arbiter 
Entry for Ibrahim ibn al-Muballat from al-Kawakib al-sd’ira bi- 


a‘yan al-mi’a al-‘ashira by Najm al-Din al-Ghazzi: 


The Eminent Shaykh, litterateur, poet Ibrahim Burhan al-Din ibn 
al-Muballat al-Qahiri, poet of Cairo. The following comes from 
his poetry on the coffee bean: 

My critic says, “coffee is a bitter drink 

water is the sweet beverage without equal” 

So, I replied, “what you disparage with bitterness 


I’ve chosen—So, chose for yourself that which is sweet” 


10 Given the prominence of the Bakri family during this period it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain to which member this reference is made. Al-Maghribi 
died nearly a quarter century after Muhammad al-Bakri, author of the 
below mentioned muwashshah. It is possible but improbable that al-Ma- 
ghribi’s reference is being made to the same al-Bakri. 


'! Mufti and poet who lived in Damascus, died 1567/8. 
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He has also said: 


These days, I see the coffee bean 
is what people have agreed upon drinking 
Drinking it became a custom 


it neither hurts nor helps 
He is also noted for these lines: 


O critic of the imbibing of our coffee which 
cures the soul of what ails it 

Or you do not see it, when in its cup 

it speaks the eye amidst its white 


Another poet has a verse with the same motif: 


Drink, savoring the coffee bean 

that is sweet with brothers and friends 

A blackness within the whiteness of the cup 
speaks of the man’s eyeball 


I [al-Ghazzi] have said even better than this, here: 


Drink two cups of coffee 

even if it costs an extra coin, silver or gold 
A blackness in the white of its cups 

as though they were of the man’s eyes 


Coffee Muwashshah from the Diwan of Muhammad al-Bakri:!? 


Pass the coffee in the glass at hand 
of the coffee bean, how excellent, how grand 


What sound reason considers contraband 


” For commentary on the first three stanzas of this muwashshah see Lar- 
kin (2006, 231). Note my translation here departs selectively from the 
literal text in order to retain the rhyme scheme of the poem. 
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So, friend, for me have a drink poured 


Adorn the cups, hear what I disperse 

it’s the drink of the masters of verse 

Allah’s privileged, endowed with his forthcoming force 
for the protection of the lord 


Upon us is an ignorant censor 

who with invalid speech is a lie dispenser 
a fleeting death, a memory obscure 

he has gone with wine, poured 


It’s said at the slightest drink hearts grow intoxicated 
just as the brave of the unseen get inebriated 

the matter now finished, the hearts morally obligated 
But surely, the glasses I’ve scored. 


Though he denies what he nears 

there’s nothing better than these frontiers 

people’s most joyous practice, they’re the best, it appears, 
at drawing out the wine, poured. 


Commentary 


The role of coffee in early modern Ottoman society has been ad- 
dressed from many historiographical perspectives, from its im- 
portance as a traded commodity to the religious-legal debates 
surrounding its illicit status in Islamic law. What is less under- 
stood, perhaps, is the intellectual and literary impact of coffee. 
Presented here are three samples from the linguistic and literary 
corpus of 16th- and 17th-century Ottoman Arabic. First, an 
abridged version of Yiisuf al-Maghribi’s (d. 1019/1610), entry on 
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coffee (qahwa) in his dictionary of colloquial Egyptian Arabic, 
followed by a few verses of coffee poetry from Najm al-Din al- 
Ghazzi’s (d. 1060/1650) centenary biographical dictionary. 
Lastly, a muwashshah (strophic poem) by Muhammad al-Bakri (d. 
994/1586), in which the subject of coffee merges into that of 
wine, demonstrating the generic link in between the two sub- 
stances in Arabic literature. While these samples have primarily 
been translated here for readers’ enjoyment, they also invite us 
to think of coffee as a linguistic and literary problematic during 


the Ottoman period. 


14. EGYPT: DAMURDASI’S CHRONICLE 
OF EGYPT (FIRST HALF OF 18TH 
CENTURY) 


Jéroéme Lentin 


Chronicle of al’amir Ahmad al-Damurdasi (middle of the 18th 
century), Al-durra al-musana fi ’ahbar al-kindna (manuscript: Brit- 
ish Museum OPB MSS OR 173, copied by Mihail Sabbag, Ms 
pp. 218-19; ed. Crecelius and ‘Abd al-Wahhab 1991, 198; ed. 
‘Abd al-Rahim 1989, 121-22)! 


Transcription 


abcd IB comabiig ST gal Ul Ae 5d Iya Mae SILL ate Sees 
OE le Ey FI y JUS ad ely 45> aly ale ps be 8 perl ob 
Do ploy “ples 3 Spb Gla “dae “By | Sig Wall cline Ley ae 
eS UBL aude 932 UD ayy TPIS] lee pLidT SI slog gle od Jy Leas 
Satyr Sat "ates a) ONS ste SB oderg MSI LIS “Lene feos! “ote 
Lig ojleall oY) asese ey pull cay Joy ol) cunell EMI ol pd cesbaally aleall 
NS Spend SLs debe ol Ipleary Maley sary Lo dd agll Whe 5 Begd dd gh 
mabe ply ol FY qty gle! Gayl (3 “Ales! Jl dew oy 


' For images see https://ia801308.us.archive.org/zipview. php?zip =/ 
21/items/M-0004/09794-.zip: 114/Atesdl soll.tif (pp. 217-18); soul 
115/AiLeull, tif (pp. 219-20). 


© Jér6éme Lentin, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.20 
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MT yg od Oly axe way eel dl Vglemg Lol) oye dreams go> GUIS 
lyse led pLISL oll JL piu ger pt! eb Lia 


Translation 


(Crecelius and ‘Abd al-Wahhab Bakr 1991, 199) 

Let us come back to ‘Abdin Basa. At the end of his year [as gov- 
ernor], some people worked to set him against ‘Abdallah °Afandi 
the ruiznamji (executive director of the Treasury) and he planned 
to kill him. But this latter got informed. He distributed the pos- 
sessions dear to him, cut his beard, dressed up as a Kalandar der- 
vish [qarandali yuldas], took a saddlebag where he put clothes 
and things he could need, and went to Bulaq disguised as a serv- 
ant. He embarked on a germe boat and sailed to Damietta, from 
where he embarked on a galleon to Syria. We will come back to 
him later. On Tuesday, he [= ‘Abdin Basa] searched for him but 
he could not find him. He ordered that everything that could be 
found in his house be seized. He [= ‘Abdallah ?Afandi] had two 
houses, one for his women, and one for his servants and the 
kitchen. When the appointed ’a4ga wanted to enter the house of 
the women, the people of the quarter prevented him, saying: “He 
has nothing in this house.” The ’aga [just] confiscated what he 
had found and left. They [= ‘Abdallah °’Afandi’s friends] claimed 
that he owed money to the land administration and that he had 
rented his shares to the elders [commanding officers] of the 
Jawisiyya unit since he was their fellow. By doing that, they pro- 
tected his shares from the Pasha. They pretended that they had 


bought them from him two years earlier, and that the renting- 
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contracts are the best source of information on who pays. ‘Abdal- 


lah ?Afandi lived in Damascus for eight years. 


Commentary 


'b- has inexplicably been omitted in the two editions. 


2 4:24. For damma in + representing the vowel [u] or [o] of the 
3ms suffixed pronoun, see Lentin (2012, 83.9, 225-26). 


‘ os ‘saddleback’ (classical hurj, colloquial haraZ). 


* 5Y, Js. In Egyptian MA texts, verbs of movement often take a 
direct object (as they do in colloquial); cf. bl»> sl. (but note sl. 
eles! Ji). 

is ‘clothes, dress’ (colloquial). 

° le a kind of (small) boat. 


“[eds] kx: J. The form es is rightly restored by the editors. This 
expression is frequently used in the text, as is also common in 
‘popular’ literature, especially in the siras. 


8 odes o- On lam used with the suffix conjugation, see Lentin 
(1997, 764-67). 


° bu» jw)|. Similar to ba‘ata/ba‘at, the verb ’arsal(a) often func- 
tions as a factitive auxiliary (see Lentin 1997, §14.5.1, 633-36); 
the auxiliary verb is generally in the perfect. 


 etog sll bls. In Egyptian MA texts, |.\s is the most common 
quantifier for ‘all, whole, entire’, even before a singular 
(pro)noun, as is the case here. It is the exact equivalent of Levan- 
tine MA enact (see text II.9, no. 5). 


"este 4) glS. The former oblique case of the dual form -ayn/ 


-én is the dominant form used in MA, regardless of the syntactic 
function of the noun (exactly like -in in the sound mp! form, see 
text II.9, no. 13). 
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12 \6y 91)! Modal auxiliaries are very often asyndetically con- 
structed in MA texts. 


8.» 4 ,J. For lam negating some types of nominal clauses see 
Lentin (1997, 782). 


“The colloquial verb ale is the normal (Near Eastern) MA verb 
for ‘to walk out, go away, leave’. 


5 +)| |,le>. For the meaning ‘to claim, pretend to’, see Dozy (1881, 
1198). 


16% les|. Plural of ,Lz+\ ‘old man, senior’. 


M7 ayia a Colloquial turn of phrase indicating duration: prep. 


[(a)- + pers. pron. + noun indicating a period of time + predic- 
ative clause ‘he... for a (two, three...) year(s)/month(s)’. 


15. MATENADARAN COLLECTION MS 
NO.1751: A MEDICAL WORK (1726) 


Ani Avetisyan 


Transcription 


~>x 775 ox Tay dx dip? meee 8d DIN NT OPN OR PRATT ON 745K DONA (1) 
7d>x TARY “ANYIX ON TYND JOR DANIAN 728 TAN (2) 7982 Ox THN DR TNR 
ayndn xT) Ty3 "asi dx ondnr agads dx un (3) .4N55 Ton ox" mbvda 
Ox npxig 7) typ ox mxninmno na ben xni (4) .ndny 78) 5x dy yp Danw 
Sx sun apa dx ota a gn 7) diy dx axa dx" (5) .paxa dy nnant tg) 
NIV AvaRIN TOW AM bo (6) 7d 58 TH NdVd WY IM MND Det InN 
bx un (7) .ayeiy 5x tn yoy 87) gn Ox axa ox "Aa ber poeta poy 
SAydsint aq) mba TRAIN Sy ATA dN proy dx 1O TMNT 59 797 IM NRT 
7) Six x axa dx" (9) na par 1s Toxox mddR1 A) pain’ ARV] 1 TAT NM (8) 
bx amd dx dx dvb ox (10) ."Nd¥d WY I Nd ORT AN ON UN AP NN 
2ann Dx dvb Ox (11) .proy Ox yoy axanox Ayan oTRon Oxyns phn in Twa 
synad pw 5x xn ard (12) Tw dx dap pay dx om isan TORTI Ama 78 
xdonyn xvas Tey dx pein xdyrx vay on (13) Tw dx ya tan xd NAINd NAY 
Tp aApyin ppn> (14) .naKao bxa on any> oNnaN Oxa pry dx Rd 
INTO yp nom on (15) .pean dx nnn Ansan yaxvd 0 dx TP Ox ONTARA 


anrd pay dx axe da wm mp1 4p (16) .xt3 AaONA pean dx bom pry dx 


" Two different spellings of the word ~k,;> appear in the passage; 
nNyNTI/NNN which could be a consequence of a copying mistake. 


© Ani Avetisyan, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.21 
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pean 5x 50 pry dx aye pa 0d 181 (17) .Paa 8 TIA ANNA dx yord pean dx 
xd x95 753 Ox 07 5D DANI (18) APPIN Ox 78 35a ANN} ON AYDI NINIVI1N 
pray 55 mdy> xdi (19) coNNTDN 5x VAT dw SRW) ON NTI WI RVD dO TW 
(20) .an1n Sei RANA ND APT 55 TIN ONNTDN dx yD wy ORI AD pT dR 
poy SANT Tyr TRAD dn aA od) TP dN 7b DIY PAY TW NTN STYRI pbIN 


pry dx aay Spon ow 7 xa 


Arabic Transcription 


(2) ytd ely Ail Sh ad! ual Spd oll YI abs by port on ai) pew (1) 
wiley GUY gee (3) all Laced" ailals atl able elas debe cel patll cel daoes 
Ags tipo Ay fran Ley (4). fosy teadll gle cle Lady parses ligd Ley "Olprall 
delaall che oy San bad Ug) CLI" (5) cca (de andy Heal! dele 3 Jeil| 
AnSling aby phy aieiSy (6) Laall Ao 8 Mead oy he gay SUS) lied! cams 
isluall Ge op spe Led ll OU) "ay eae Wy Glew bey 
odwad AniSy oalpiil gle orpaiell By all oy sels SS Py Cpl Soe () 
Lead Jyh UN" (9) 4p as of LULal aly ab sigey oles ayo pow Ley (8) -ariley 
gail > S SgNI bradll (10) bad oy pe gay SUSI) Sly pall Soe Se 
Pr hag szaeS 8 ile) Laall (11) yal oe de & | feel dncey Sol) Sheil 5s 
td) dey ght VUGY lpr tated ail tll Sle ad (12) 48) 3 Gall pow al 
Bld mouy rela) lee dyyll Stary Yaies Uy Leaell avege del dey of (13) 
Sou pb (15) Qeaeell cou 25> rly Gol Jl plel dabry rege Gérd (14) 
Spell lel Je sing Liby hy (16) Ipod denon eaeall rw Gal spb slate le 
hot Cea Joe Ball bel oS pb oly (17) pill bs deesall aig easel ass 
etsy bere fee AV Ue Leaded pw Say (18) dpa (3 abl Soecill deny | 
se gue geyally ABS By ald elves Vy (19) ple cary pblly call lye 
ree hy tbl SB Be Se 18 Noly Ste ly ais) (20) ey gay Lae Gee ad SA oSQy 
Bl ald Jat cot Jl ghey Ly ely oly Jo 


Translation 


(1) “In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate” and 


my good fortune is only Him, recites the poor self to the One God. 
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(2) Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari, May God, treat 
him with kindness. (3) Praise be to God, the one who enlightens 
the hearts and inspires the righteous ones. This compendium con- 
tains the science of phlebotomy and its uses. (4) As for the prac- 
tice of phlebotomy, I called it “The end of search in the art of 
phlebotomy” and divided it into two volumes. (5) The first vol- 
ume concerns procedure with regard to the details and generali- 
ties of this art. It consists of twenty chapters concerning the man- 
ner, (6) conditions, rules and benefit of phlebotomy, and what is 
related to its practice. The second chapter concerns the details of 
this art (7) and mentions each individual vein separately, with 
characteristics of its phlebotomy and benefits. (8) It warns 
against mistakes that may occur. God, I ask you that there may 
be benefit in it. (9) The first chapter is concerned what transpires 
with regard to the details and generalities, and it consists of 
twenty chapters. (10) The first chapter concerns the manner of 
phlebotomy, focussing on the separation of voluntary joining, fol- 
lowed by draining of the veins. (11) The second chapter is on its 
characteristics, and that is to feel the vein before the binding, 
(12) in order to see the condition of the arteries; and to stay away 
from them, as they are not discernible after the binding. (13) 
Then the upper part of the humerus is bound with a moderate 
tie, veins are filled up (using) the thumbs to become visible and 
be felt with the forefinger (14) in order to establish its place, and 
it should be bound with the thumb of the left hand in order to 
avoid it moving under the scalpel. (15) Then it should be ex- 
tended, corresponding to the depth of the vein and the scalpel is 


pointed according to the touch. (16) It should remain in place 
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and it should become apparent whether it hits the vein. The scal- 
pel should be inserted to widen the opening as much as intended. 
(17) And if it does not hit the vein, remove the scalpel without 
pulling apart the wideness of the opening to facilitate cleanliness 
(18) and allow the blood to clot, because it does not heal quickly, 
and from it can occur unconsciousness, prolongation, and slow- 
ness of closing.” (19) Fast closing is not suitable for the thin and 
horizontal veins. It should be detested for thin ones for fear that 
they might be cut off and tightened. (20) Make it suitable and 
balance it, and if the vein becomes thick in the hand and the 
loosening of the binding has not made it become apparent, repeat 
it several times; and suspend something heavy from the hand in 


order for the vein to appear. 


Commentary 


The late Judaeo-Arabic medical treatise Nihdyat al-qasd fi sind‘at 
al-fasd (henceforth NQSF) of MS No.1751 is written in a register 
close to Classical Arabic, despite the lateness of the text. 

It exhibits regular occurrences of the Classical Arabic 
demonstratives hada and dalika. The vernacular pronoun hadi is 


rare, but also employed in the text (line 5).° 


? Or ‘Allow the blood to clot, however, it does not heal quickly; there is 
a fear that there would be unconsciousness, prolongation, and slowness 
of closing’ according to the earlier Arabic version of the text pW ol, 
ple Y! clory Sglatly call Lyre tony lee pas VSS bbl. 

3 As Wagner (2010, 75) has argued, this may reflect Modern Egyptian 
Arabic di + the presentative prefix ha. It is worth mentioning, that two 
different spellings of hadi; °77 ,°1Nn are found in the text. 
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In NQSF the numerals composed of single digits and tens 
adhere to the rules of the Classical Arabic; (i) they are followed 
by the accusative singular and (ii) have a single-digit numeral in 
gender polarity to the counted noun (lines 5, 9). Numerals almost 
exclusively appear fully written. 


16. A CLERICAL LETTER BY 
RAFAEL AL-TUKI FROM THE PRIZE 
PAPERS COLLECTIONS (1758)! 


Esther-Miriam Wagner and Mohamed Ahmed 


Transcription 
Envelope 
WS sie 
peng pas dana; dees dol SI be 
aay allel cord Sy) ll pil 
wl 
Recto 


Ae lB Shy ASall nll gh Lenny Lael Bee le I 
Kd pies Gd ees ob pM par cle pes Sold! Lett Le 
1758 asw agly gts ay el obey) 40 20 egal 8 op pall 
C9 Sea) Lyall call CoS Spey ye Uporale! Leady 
SAN Ba ot SI AUS Jeol ope Jerr TP ate sley pS 


RwWN ER 


omANAY 


' The letter is part of the box HCA 32/212 in the National Archives. 
Analyses of this letter were previously included in the linguistic descrip- 
tion in Wagner and Ahmed (2017). At the time, the authors gave this 
letter the siglum NAL 46.5, as the letters had not yet been catalogued 


by the National Archives. 


© Wagner and Ahmed, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.22 
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cera amon One 
22) oe Usha Ob Spd pF Aan etl SILI Cw 
eeiesl LS ae: 53 ods * oglS el Linans| LSS é 
wercsley areal oe Ugh IS pga Arey) 3 ; 
ee ee : 
Pie Uy gh egy SVL Sar 


Sgn Ls dy Aces) os ley sl eeKoSl \ Vo 


UK Gps Ya a TSB gl te BS ld , 
cp dll og VIS dhe eked! La Iytal Lsly LEsLS” aligh oe. 
Sly Sots Ste plead db arperall Se 
ere opt Ri parey aghy ope Sy Lellal hey aie 


Signature 


dma cael 5 
24 
25 


roel Julll 


FV eee ws 
Date 
Gods) a9 22 3 dow 
1758 4x 
Translation 


[Written in the hand of Yihanna Marqiryis al-Fararji] 


Envelope 


1. With the help of God. 


? Why the niin was added to this form is not quite clear. 


.26 
.27 
.28 
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2. (The letter) should arrive to Girga in Upper Egypt, and be 
delivered 

3. into the fingertips of the priest Riiks (?) Qudsi by care of 
the messenger. 


4. In wellness. 


Recto 


(5) To the Excellency, our brother and beloved in God, the hon- 
ourable priest Riks Qudsi—may God prolong his life. (6) After 
kissing hands, we acknowledge to your respected self that your 
precious letter reached us (7) on the 20th of the month Ottobre, 
i.e., the month Baba, in the year 1758, (8) in which you inform 
us about the arrival of the books that I sent to you, and about (9) 
your safety, and we were greatly content to hear that. But on the 
other hand, (10) we were sorry about the death of our brother, 
the deceased priest ‘Awad—My God’s mercy be upon him, and 
may God give you consolation (11) and may there be recompense 
for you, because we cannot offer anything but prayers for him 
and his welfare (12) from the Creator and peace for his soul. Then 
we would like to ask you to inform us about the large (13) paint- 
ings that belong to us that were in his keeping and about some 
other books we gave to him (14) in Rome to sell on our behalf. 
So, please inform us about everything, especially (15) about the 
paintings, because they belong to the Church’s charitable organ- 
isation (waqf) and no one has the right to dispose of them. (16) 
Finally, we wish you to keep in touch and not delay in (17) doing 
as you did previously, because for a long time we have received 


nothing (18) from you but this letter, which reached us this year 
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after a thirteen-month (19) delay. From now on, please do not 
forget us for such a long period again. (20) Finally, send our 
greetings to all the brothers who (21) are with you, the beloved 
in God; the Master Mushraqi al-Baski and his family; (22) and to 
our relatives and to all who are under your protection send our 


greetings, 


Signature 


23. Your sincere friend 
24. Rafael al-Taki 
25. a priest by God’s grace 


Date 


26. written on 22nd Hathor 
27. of the year 1758 
28. of the Lord 


Commentary 


There is a marked difference in register within the corpus of Ar- 
abic Prize Papers between letters written by merchants and those 
written by clerics. The clerical letters overall show more literary 
forms, such as the future particle sa- and much-increased use of 
the negation particle lam. These forms are used as stylistic mark- 
ers of the clerical register and were probably introduced through 
exposure of the clerics to literary Arabic texts, which led to the 


development of a particular clerical register. 
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At the same time, vernacular, non-literary forms occur in 
particular sociolinguistic circumstances and we also find phono- 
logical and morphological Middle Arabic forms similar to those 


found in the traders’ correspondence. 
Line 7 


le! ‘prayer’. As in most Middle Arabic texts, hamza is not spelled. 
Line 13 

7 PSS op Ley oJ Al gh 54. “for a long time, no news reached 
us from you’. The negation particle lam is a register marker in 
various Middle Arabic varieties.* In the clerical Prize Paper let- 
ters, as in many other Middle Arabic texts, lam has considerably 
enlarged its functions, and occurs with the perfect, in contradic- 
tion to Classical Arabic grammar. 

With the imperfect, lam negates the present and with the 
perfect, past tense forms. The use of lam appears to be related to 
register in the Prize papers, with clerical writers much more 
likely to use it than mercantile authors. 

Line 15 

ei\ p25 490 13 months’. In most of the Arabic Prize papers un- 
der HCA 32/212, there is little marking of the Standard Arabic 
interdental fricatives /d/and /t/, and they are usually spelled as 
dal and ta’. The writer of the letter, Rafael al-Taki, is an exception 


in his use of marking /t/ with three dots. 


3 For an extensive discussion of lam in spoken and written varieties of 
Arabic, see Wagner (2010, 141-50). 


17. A CHRISTIAN MERCANTILE LETTER 
FROM THE PRIZE PAPERS COLLECTIONS 
(1759)! 


Esther-Miriam Wagner and Mohamed Ahmed 


Transcription 
Envelope 
we Spas Arles papell EV Ad ley pee dey ree SI vey 2 
pee 
ee 4 
Recto 


ole al pls @Sall sass ele yall EM Glee JI 5 

dows CipS+ SI abe! 8 fd pT, Y SII DEW BS ype des 6 
Lhndsil glad] Sy 

desl Seep pS pe ly poe ale Ipiallall IyigS5 Ulead SIS lyr 55951) 7 
ayl 


' The letter is part of the box HCA 32/212 in the National Archives. In 
the analyses for the Prize Papers project, this letter was given the pro- 
visional NAL 45.6, as the letters had not yet been catalogued by the 
National Archives. 


© Wagner and Ahmed, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.23 
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ble Gab dle Wyle oye pager! pl! op Gy b eery aod ollry eas 
; ee 

Lab oS foe crgleil ol Lead STU Aly pS pals Gy pect pol byie 
Kowe oN Uglesly SU 3b ene ge eS cyletly [EIU arerey Cleo 
os Shas 


age Me Glad ally ail cil tell DL age Gye Tut! 
cp ST od phd IS ol fou y te 3 cpl Balbo Gort ail oid. 


\yele 


Re rail tacy ale cae Y am NS Gs lida cals ble fol ol. 
Anaad Aol W Ipley arene Lgdaty Clic! lel 0) SAI aaylil de . 
drole nb gb ley IIb ale gY Clicd We os pabtsy all bs Ge 

oN alu sl eloall cul ods alSb Sb Liab Sas) Lib bos rb . 

Ys Ie WS pee od cold apse ce ol TU ely oo Le BEY yglail : 

Vpr alls pdgele! cpilll alec ole (3 asl aS pe Uke 


Signature Bottom Left 


End Right Margin (Date) 


Right Margin 


Iban s SS pK habe Spey J od ell ‘ 
Ling lye WS fee apb aly eS dd. 
Jae dle dd cai pol WV cole . 
Ligle allane omy ss) oyloeossl oda. 


a) 


10 
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lee BIE Ly Igbo ol Leash STU psly 

aol) SAN JS OF SN pga yell Let 
Lal an Silene lady ayeld gis cio cies 
xb) olla] Sy LE) par obey od apr poll 
Ree je W per tereey Hh oe jai gS 
eagiy aby ii Ss) rtd pg IS yee me SI 
Lagler le pSzre cle all olitoms oe bs pls” 
cpa! alae ty ud eee Joes 
oo) Sel isl pees Bled says [J Sols 
ops bles oe pam Gill 5 Sy J Gow 58 
Gy opal Lb Le alam any felyeall 3b aner 


Top Margin 


lab eb eed) pte y Sib jleely Sigel Leegles jhe 14,25 pany 14 aw 
Play ab LBpail Sadly 238 Joey pase 3b ol bye Jub 

ad Gray lalle oy) bie Sle Ce Gilly pS ue Sb WIS Q2ily 
phaaally 23 pr cll lely ot Le cle Sylall Mie Set ye gallo al oe 
domly be Np ce by eS te opr ysy 10,25 rw JI Sig Jed 
oN fos el dey aul Gare (Lal Slisls 8,25 avg 8 rw 

~ Ane yalosiy Sle a) Jani Volpe tele Sly opal Alama 

ebaldly 17 avrg 16 rw cab ably 16 ae Sy all pall lees 
Sagles bs or al ele sls 12 rw seis 14 rw 
Ley Keene ltl Ls Igaied V ige pall STU oH! Wie Le Ls 

Lal, a cly ly oe tee oa Aatonl| o N 
ay ots 
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.30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
.37 
38 
39 
.40 


41 
42 
43 
.44 
45 
.46 
47 
.48 
.49 
.50 
ol 
2 
93 
04 
ole) 
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Translation 


Envelope 


1. With the help of God 

2. To be sent to Cairo, to the hands of the dear brother Kawaja 
Dimitri Kayr 
in well-being 


bm 


Recto 


(5) To the Excellency, my dear brother Kawaja Dimitri the 
honourable, may God prolong his life. (6) After (expressing) our 
intense longing for you, it will not have escaped your notice that 
previously we sent you a letter with the ship of captain Panofisk 
(7) Raguzi in answer to your letters. God willing, (the letter) 
found you well. We informed you about the arrival of the four 
bales (8) of safflower and two bales of yellow wax and six packets 
of coffee that you sent on our account via Damietta. When (9) 
you inform us about the price including expenses, we will register 
it for you. Also, we told you that Antwan made (10) a list of the 
income and expenditures as set down in the records, and he sent 
it to you with Panofisk. Then (11) we informed you about the 
missing bale of safflower and two bales of cloth. We wrote to 
Yusuf (12) Faranji to check our records in Alexandria and to see 
if they were lost in the ships which were lost (13) or whether 
there was a mistake. You should urgently inform us about this so 
that he does not forget about it. When you have inspected the 
(14) aforementioned list, you should close the account. You 


should inform us of its correctness and send us an annulled list 
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(15) so that we can see the extent of it, and close the account, 
because it has taken so much time. There is nothing left but a 
revision (16) from your side to our side and vice versa. Now, we 
hope that this will be the end of the account that Antwan sent to 
(17) you and there is no disparity. We informed you that we did 
not receive letters from ‘Abid Salabi, we do not (18) know what 


his desire for these stones that you sent is. So please 


Signature Bottom Left 


19. Your sincere friend 
20. Yusuf 

21. Bakti 

22. m 


End Right Margin (Date) 


23. Year 1759 (written) on 
24. 16th of the Second 
25. Kantin 


Right Margin 


(26) My brother, when this letter reaches you, you should send 
(27) a letter to him and inform him to send us a reply and to tell 
us (28) what he wants, because we spent two good half-dinars on 
the preparation (29) of these stones and on setting them, which 
has been delaying us. (30) Also we informed you to send us the 
final account calculation (31) of our deceased brother, which was 
(for the period) before your brother Kawaja (32) Ytsuf’s (ac- 
count) so that we would know how much is it, and to cut off your 


account from the one of our deceased (33) brother. Then, the ship 
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of captain Andropoly Korniz arrived in our area (34) from Alex- 
andria, with it came to us your dear honourable (35) letter dated 
to 15th Tishreen Awwal. We have read it and understood (36) all 
of what you had explained. We thanked God for your well-being. 
We knew about (37) the arrival of our letter at yours with the 
Swedish ship hired by Antwan (38) and the mentioned [...] who 
had the intention of heading to Damietta to load rice. Well, this 
is not (39) confirmed, because the rice ship that came from Dam- 
ietta was stored entirely (40) at the (government) corn stores, 
and there is no outright sale option, only two or three baskets are 


available 


Top Margin 


(41) at a price 14 and 14,25. We learned about the prices and the 
conditions (of merchandises) in your area during the time of Hajj, 
may God (42) give his mercy. You informed us that there is one 
barrel of tin plating left with you. Now, you should get rid of it 
(literally: sell it out with profit or loss). (43) Also, there is some 
cardamom left with you. We informed our cousin to sell it. (44) 
If you are asking about the news in our area, it is as usual. The 
coffee price is 23 and the safflower (45) is depreciated, and its 
price went down to 10,25. There is enough available, and there 
is no demand for it from abroad. The gum arabic is (46) priced 
at 8 and 8.25. All types of clothes sales are dead. Afterwards, we 
will prepare for you (47) a list of the net of all merchandises that 
arrived from your side. Concerning the silk, we sold (48) five 
hundred libra from it; the rest is sitting (on the shelves). We wish 


that we could manage to sell it. (49) The prices of the Beiruti silk 
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is 16, and the Tripolitan is 16 and 17, and the Bayasi (50) is at 
14, and the Cypriot is at 12. The rest of the prices are unchanged; 
you should know this (51) for now, this is all the news we have. 
We wish that you do not cut us off from news about your health. 
Whatever (52) you need and desire, please let us know (we will 
do it) with pleasure. Send our many greetings (53) to your broth- 
ers and their dear children, and to our brothers and all the be- 
loved. People (54) from here are sending you greetings. The chil- 
dren of our brother are kissing your hands. May God prolong 


your (55) life. Peace. 


Commentary 


Line 7 

sYl 4x,\ ‘four bales’. Final ta’ is frequently spelled as ta’ marbiita. 
Line 8 

edyle)! o2Ul ‘which you sent’ (see also twice in line 12 and in line 
18). The use of the plural relative pronoun for inanimate objects 
is slightly unusual here. The writer, Yisuf Bakti, appears to fa- 
vour this hypercorrect form, perhaps seen as more elevated style, 
as it also appears in another letter of his to a different addressee, 
interestingly, a Muslim correspondent. 

Line 13 

ode rsil ‘your inspection’. The colloquial itfa“ala stem appears 
frequently in the mercantile letters of the Prize Papers. 

Line 16 

clos! ok: ‘the end of your account’. Just as final ta’ may be 


spelled with ta’ marbita, so ta’ marbuita is spelled with ta’. 
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Line 17 
HIS Wee « ‘the end of your account’. In the mercantile let- 
ters, lam is not as frequent as in clerical letters, but it does occur, 


here with the perfect to negate the past. 


18. HANNA AL-TABIB, RIHLAT 
AL-SHAMMAS HANNA AL-TABIB ILA 
BALDAT ISTANBUL (1764/65) 


Feras Krimsti 


Gotha Research Library, Gotha, Ms. orient. A 1550. The text ex- 


cerpt is selected from folios 14a—-14b. 


Transcription 


Folio 14a 


Te fear ge [gir poy Glebe dew Les Lgl Ley yay 13 

BSG oye ged pol We Ipby 4 che poe cote rye SI Jl sy 14 
pol foe le cet lb dene Spotted ON JET sm 4S Ub ops Slag > .16 
Gib 3) ay Lal ten Jk oy Lal Cel, olzel Lac'Y\ BEY) 17 

lens Ge pall Ibe gl Le Vol OY ae ger 0peny Ansar Spatial 18 

Listy itreg SLml glendy Glgo pbile LSU! Lary pel! te Yl .19 

yg JS gery SUSY 4 Has Gypb LAL Cl) oe o Vly eee .20 
Jane prginy LS gin fesd cyeemat (clo factey or! pcr alll cl By 21 
al tals aeley volpes aelyr Aaot Ley opele cry thy 8 cule .23 


Folio 14b 


Gist LY Aas 3) ty ee odLS! obs clay AGO ek 89 pele 43 1 
ee 


© Feras Krimsti, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.24 
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op sl gets pel CLE Ay) daeey Gyles deny Slele > BW gyagVb.2 

Lasty tS oh SSy merrlly ealesly AS aly ote ly ty prey direlyg deer «3 

odes JSy 4 eae Blyl dame IS oped gil sl are ley ab ery ab 4 
4 

Pe Spe seashell odigly SUN coke Maan cous be ob dele ope’ ojge 5 

Ue Ley As ole ty ceed ey lt Ly Ge JS 4 oeryey 6 
je 

Lea Sle ly GUS cle ELS Uyly ole paulo jlerly oprae ails 7 

ah gactlong SUSI gy) Ayla oale oe Ugly aera! > Ugaley 8 

USS CM eS 65 lel ab SY Ly Sh eS Hew lye Eley «9 

cobp Acid cdg; Cteosly A Slee! Lg try opie cle Bou leall dy 10 

cbs Sey ogersls OPH 4555 Sill fool oY Gas Sle olpll ode Jo 11 

al Ll gatyy tS Le) enilly Lily SL pas Laat Goll ole 3 .12 
uly 

Gib gd dle pol Sel GIS foo cb gic SLASH aSIyall duayy - Ladly .13 

SLAVE Ke IS ab ryrge opt gil col LenS Ley aS Iya abil Jyesrel 14 

cel ae foes GyAW BLES Ly Specter Sl LS ost Lge Aeyey 15 

Aull mg ols ode fal Lely ole, ogh al ol yy toatl all .16 

cml py hell by abel GU Lgl 3 Ld 15 Nt gil Vi ols 17 

te cpdelé Ley Ss! ox ts 27 (3 18 


Translation 
Bolvadin 


[14a] (13) We reached it after six hours and the road is easy and 
very beautiful. (14) Before Bolvadin, a bridge was built over the 
river, and the bridge is about three (15) hours long and leads to 
the river [=Akar Cay] and from there to Bolvadin. You should 
know that the road to Istanbul, from (16) when you leave An- 
takya until you enter Istanbul, is all kaldirim, built like a bridge. 
(17) Ragip Pasa provided this, using As‘ad Pasa’s money, by re- 


pairing the road (18) to Istanbul and making it very easy. Because 
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initially one could only pass along the road (19) if one put up 
with weariness, many an injured beast, the loss of burdens, trou- 
bles, and great problems, (20) but now Ragip Pasa made the road 
so easy that wood and litters can be transported easily. (21) Close 
to the town, there is another bridge consisting of fifty arches, big 
ones and small ones, (22) a very pretty bridge this is with the 
aforementioned pavement. As for Bolvadin, it is a medium-size 
keep, (23) between a village and a town, and it is prosperous. In 
it are five mosques with minarets one of which [14b] (1) has a 
leaden dome and it is a pretty mosque. The water of this town is 
also good. It is a cheap town because we bought in (2) Bolvadin 
three chickens for nine misriya, seven ounces of red apples, which 
whet the appetite with their (3) beauty and their scent, for a sin- 
gle misriya, many grapes, honey melons, and water melons, a lot 
of everything. [Bolvadin’s] bread (4) is delicious and its cheese 
is delicious. There are also chestnuts, i.e., Abii Furaywa; seven 
ounces of them cost a misriya and each single one of them has the 
size (5) of a big walnut. There is nothing new that would not 
come to this town. This city has a prosperous market (6) and eve- 
rything is available there. It has two khadns for pilgrims and they 
are two pretty khdns. There are some (7) pretty carved stones and 
stones with crosses on them. [The city] has pretty water foun- 
tains, built by ancient kings (8) and displaying evidence of their 
antiquity, and they come from the big cities of the Greek kings. 
There are few gardens (9) and a lot of tasty big fish is sold in 
them, because a big river, which we mentioned before, (10) is 
close and a small lake with a lot of fish is also close. The wood in 


this village, (11) and in the entire area, is very cheap because a 
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load that weighs thirty and forty ratl is sold (12) in this area for 
fifty misriya or less, and charcoal is also plentiful and cheap. As 
for the grapes, the honey melons (13), the apples, and the rest of 
the fruit, don’t ask about them—it is as if they were illusions. Ask 
someone who travels on the road (14) to Istanbul during the fruit 
season. As for the chestnuts, i.e., Abii Furaywa, loads of them are 
available everywhere. (15) There is ttitiin yananca belonging to 
Istanbul in [the town], a pottery workshop where good earthen- 
ware is produced, (16) and a pretty khan the roof of which is 
leaden. As for the people of this town, they are hardly civil, (17) 
just vulgar Turks. During that night, we stayed in the [town’s] 
khan and on Saturday morning, (18) 27 October [1764], we de- 
parted, heading to Bayat. 


Commentary 


Hanna al-Tabib (c. 1702-1775) was a Maronite physician from 
Aleppo with contacts among bureaucratic circles in Istanbul. 
While his travelogue in general contains numerous dialectal ele- 
ments, the text is not colloquial in the strict sense; rather, a striv- 
ing for the use of classical Arabic can be detected, e.g., in the 
excerpt sahl jiddan, and not ktir, for ‘very easy’; yuijad bihi asmak, 
and not fi asmdk, for ‘there is fish’; aydan ‘also’, instead of kaman; 
etc. It is not clear if the travelogue was intended to be read aloud 
or silently in a private setting, but the style is generally unofficial, 
as evinced in the excerpt by the frequent recurrence of casual 
phrases, e.g., the water of the town is said to be ‘good’ (jayyid), 


bread and cheese are ‘delicious’ (tayyib)—without further speci- 
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fication. The narrator addresses the reader directly with impera- 
tives, here, notably, iam ‘you should know’ and ld tas’al ‘anhum 
‘don’t ask about them’. Also quite notable is the tendency to use 
emphatic language, e.g., phrases like shi mithl al-kadhib ‘it is as if 
they were illusions.’ 

Folio 14a, line 16 

ez-¥3. Ottoman Turkish kaldirim ‘pavement.’ 

Folio 14a, lines 17, 19; 14b, line 7 

lacl, Le, 443, and further instances. The absence of final hamza 
can be regularly observed in so called ‘Middle Arabic’ texts. See 
Lentin (2011, 220). 

Folio 14a, line 18 

fae Jew 0 >,~0 ‘he made it very easy’ (to traverse). 

Folio 14a, line 19 

vals ‘to such a degree’, here ‘so many’. Ha + | + qadar is equiv- 
alent to the demonstrative construction hdadha I-qadar and the re- 
sult of the assimilation of the demonstrative pronoun. See Kallas 
(2012, 236-37) and Barthélemy (1935-1969, 870-71). 

Folio 14a, line 22; 14b, lines 1, 6, 7, 16 

Lal&s / fem, «iS: / dual cuil& here ‘pretty’. The extremely frequent 
use of this word is a peculiarity of Hanna al-Tabib’s writing style 
(in the excerpt six times, in the entire travelogue more around 
three hundred occurrences). In Arabic, the use of the word muk- 
allif with this meaning is rather unusual. Hanna may have used 
Ottoman Turkish miikellef, which means ‘great, grandiose, mag- 


nificent’. 
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Folio 14a, line 23 

©2\y0;. Hamza in the plural ma’adhin is replaced by waw. The dhal 
is replaced by a dal. Interdentals shifting into postdental plosives 
are a regular feature in the Aleppo dialect and can be detected 
elsewhere in 17th- and 18th-century travel accounts. See Kallas 
(2012, 224-26, especially 225-26). 

Folio 14b, lines 2, 3, 4, 12 

4 24 / plural (sles or ob 2s. Currency, a para. 

Folio 14b, lines 2, 4 

J\s\ (plural of 43,!) weight measurement. The Aleppo uqiyya cor- 
responded to 100 dirhams or 320 gr. See Barthélemy (1935- 
1969, 905). 

Folio 14b, line 2 

24) (.¢4y literally ‘which impassionate the eye’. 

Folio 14b, lines 4, 14 

oy 8 5| literally ‘the father of the little fur’. The kunya refers to the 
furry shell of chestnuts. 

Folio 14b, line 4 

»43 ‘of the size, of the dimensions’. 

Folio 14b, line 5 

SUI ode (SI ave oe Lb 4 tes. The phrase is syntactically awk- 
ward; it supposedly means ‘there is nothing new that would not 
come to this town’; however, the negation ‘there is nothing’ is 
missing. 

Folio 14b, line 6 

cs® SS kull shi < kull shay’ ‘everything’. On the absence of final 
hamza, see above. On the different uses of shi, see also 
Barthélemy (1935-1969, 421-22). 
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Folio 14b, line 11 

b> ‘the load of a beast of burden’. See Barthélemy (1935-1969, 
178). 

Folio 14b, line 11 

jb) a weight measurement. The Aleppo rafl corresponded to the 
weight of 800 dirhams (2.566 kg). See Barthélemy (1935-1969, 
284). 

Folio 14b, line 13 

CAN) |e 4 ‘it is as if they were illusions’, i.e., they are so fan- 


tastic that they can only be made up. 

Folio 14b, line 15 

Sy .. Probably Ottoman Turkish tiitiin yananca ‘tobacco that 
burns’. The reference may be to tobacco that is smoked (as op- 
posed to smokeless tobacco). 

Folio 14b, line 15 

4\+,S Ottoman Turkish kerhane ‘workshop’, here a ‘pottery work- 
shop’. On the dialectal word in Arabic, karkhdna, see also 
Barthélemy (1935-1969, 709). 

Folio 14b, line 17 

Ls Ottoman Turkish kaba ‘rough, vulgar’. 


19. SYRIA 1: CHRONICLE OF IBN 
AL-SIDDIQ (1768) 


Jéroéme Lentin 


The chronicle of Ibn al-Siddiq (Hasan, al-Sahir bi—), Gardyib al- 
badayi‘ wa-‘ajdyib al-waqdyi covers the events between 
1182/1768 and 1185/1771 and is a contemporary account. We 
have no information about the author. The manuscript (a 
unicum) is part of the Wetzstein Collection, in the Staatsbiblio- 
thek zu Berlin — PreuSischer Kulturbesitz (We II 417, Ahlwardt’s 
catalogue vol. 9 n° 9832). The edition by Yusuf Nu‘aysa (1988) 
is very faulty, full of mistakes and inaccurate readings. Long pas- 
sages are omitted or mixed up. The text below is taken from the 
manuscript (p. 70; Ms f 80b-81a). 


Transcription 


GSyAb PLAST I Pagleng ety cement ool 2A pS” Ma ety Ls ole al Ibe 
“Iphby Cpey agle darey ASN SN frog “el pall I 2Se cle he “le LS > eI 
SUB Mpa Mgiasiy Le Sj ge calor “esl AS SL ply PL gle! ono 
pled) IB gh lay hye ay b> ol tas Moles’ I Mylaely Ul her ey cy 
PN cre AT Spe SS SN Moye ot ge Met Le olla ol) ley 
Se ay re gb abd age slay BB I cel oth ely slatly 88 pees 
hey apres she el lle Itiy ope Gh! "arory lath fie eb LAL ole 
PAY aN apes pene oe Il foey ap pall Lali ope Ibieg capil op! LEI tame 
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DISyy eel yl JS Ipoke ply Gor 8 LS SUE! Gael onl WG Mele Ges 
Saal) We cle fel We 6 ol pled! Jal Illy openly ogee wlll eeory ob my jp! 
Anaya polemics Hee oy ldbge PL] Ce) 3 aed eng o> ead} ies cel 
Sep Ml jane Sl 3) Spots Pgh etl b Kell gpenery ELI II pes 
cred byt 5 be Cheb Le SN ee BEL Ole fd bb Lle Gels MU Ll 
Lae MLaaly cshll 5 Iytey Ison pel plane! Mle Lal Guam (Lal auaer els 
oles Clb LIS Gane ple Mole eo! Ves Slell the Manly TU ly 

dglani 


Translation 


The people of Harran [= Harran al-‘awamid, in the vicinity of 
Damascus] did what he had ordered them to do and they went 
and looted the cattle of Husayn RuSayd and brought it to Damas- 
cus. Ibn Hibbi got aware of this before its arrival and he rushed 
inside the Palace to find the kahiya [intendant] and shouted and 
screamed at him and said: you, man of no faith! You traitor to 
your word! How is it that your Pasha gives me a written order 
(buyuruldi) granting me safe-conduct and quarter and that you 
send [people / messages] behind my back [to harm / discredit 
me], after I have brought it to you and after you have given your 
word. Moreover, you send [people] to Harran to loot his cattle 
and his goods and livelihoods and bring them to Damascus. By 
the life of the Sultan, I will not remove my foot from here until 
you write a new written order ordering that the cattle must go 
back. He compelled them to write [it] by force. He bestowed 
marks of honour upon Ibn Husayn RuSayd by force. On the 8 
Rajab, ‘Utman Basa behaved improperly in Damascus. All the 


people insulted him, saying: this man has turned crazy! He let 
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Muhammad °Aga Ibn al-Riimi come, dismissed him from the for- 
tress of al-Muzayrib and replaced him by a mentally ill young 
boy — because of his depravity with young boys. He entrusted the 
son of Ibn Husayn °Aga, who had been killed in the Siq al- 
*Arwam, with the leadership of the pilgrimage, and made him his 
representative [wakil] for [the region of] the Druzes and Hawran. 
All the people insulted and cursed him and the Damascenes said: 
should that man continue with his depraved mind, Damascus will 
go up in smoke. On the 9 Ragab a jiiqadar (cuhadar) [here: a high 
rank messenger] sent by the mutasallim of Homs arrived bearing 
a letter to the Pasha saying: Sir Afandind) we are informing you 
that the people of Homs are about to move away, because of the 
news that spread out and reached us about what ‘Utman Basa did 
when he arrived to Hama: he required of us [that we supply] the 
provisions for eight days. When the people of Homs heard about 
that, they decided they would move and run away to the steppe 
and the desert. We have already sent you a message to inform 
you and we are waiting for your response. Right away, he sent 
his answer to the mutasallim of Homs [saying]: Grant ‘Utman 
whatever he might ask. 


Commentary 


"\,>1). See text IL9, no. 4. 


> pi b\. The usual plural of this (colloquial) word is tras; Ca)tras 
is probably a classicising form. 
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3 ol. See text IL9, no. 18. 


“\. |3, although attested in the Classical language, is most prob- 
ably the colloquial form of this conjunction. 


> a) wall. Shift of s > $; cf. saray(a). 


° \,\8 qal-lo (< qal l-o). Notice also the ’alif wiqdya after the final 
-o/-u (a common feature of MA orthography); cf. |, b tars-o, \,u> 
Zibt-o, \,3; , rizq-o, \,);5 ‘azal-o, \,)., badal-o. 


: Nb < *md l-kum ‘not to you’ = ‘you don’t have’. 


8 sk. . Borrowings like basa often have a -t in the construct state 
(and are often written with a td’, e.g., 4%, also in the absolute 
state). 


° \e3. For the -i form (and not -in) of the 2pl of the imperfect 
see text II.9, no. 7. The verb ba‘ata/ba‘at often functions as a fac- 
titive auxiliary (see Lentin 1997, 84.5.1, 633-36); the auxiliary 
verb can follow immediately or be preceded by the conjunction 
wa, as in the just following |,.g35 g|> (J! \s«5 ‘you send [people] 
to Harran to loot his cattle’, which could very well be translated 
‘you let loot his cattle in Harran’. Cf. also text II.14, no. 9. 


‘© \,.3| colloquial pron. (?intu). Notice also the alif wiqaya after the 
final -u (cf. n. 6). 


" \lec|. The (colloquial) -d form (and not -um) is used most of 
the time in MA for the 2mpl and 2fpl of the perfect. 


12 U.S kaman, colloquial adverb. 


13 wot! b(a)qim, i.e., b- + 1cs of gam, with i theme vowel (cf. 
Classical ’aqama) ‘to remove’. The b(@- imperfect, significantly 
used here in the first person and in reported (direct) speech, in- 
dicates modality (here modal future in a strong assertion) as well 
as the commitment of the speaker. 


4 44» hawn/hon, colloquial adverb. 
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© yo! and 1,5). The initial prosthetic ’alif indicates (in this 
case) that the noun begins with CC-. Thus, we have to read some- 
thing like Hsén and RSéd (RaSid is never abbreviated as *RSid). 
16 Lee *Utman > Usman > Usman. 
17 

coat See text II.9, no. 5. 


= ¢ is one of the numerous ‘genitive particles’ used in MA texts 
(see Lentin 1997, 817.8.2, 745-47). Its particular (qualificative) 
value here is not frequent. 

19 \~| *iZa (/Za) ‘to come’ (Classical ja’a) occurs regularly in MA 
texts. 

20 tx, bidd-ha. Colloquial bidd- + pronominal suffix ‘to want, 
wish’ or ‘to be intending/going to’ is common in (the most collo- 
quialising) MA texts. 


*1 (cl L+! invariable (<.U! (see text II.9, no. 15). Also notice the 
construction ®@+ N + relative clause (= Classical (| L+Y\). 


= els ced colloquial tman-t-iyyam. 


8 \..,2 diryi. Morphologically colloquial (diri ‘to become aware, 
hear’). 


74 aay Sl all .#. This literary cliché is very common in ‘popular’ 
literature, especially in the siras. 


5 x3 nistanna (colloquial). 


20. A LETTER TRANSMITTED BY 
AMBASSADOR HAJJ MAHDI BARGASH 
FROM SULTAN MUHAMMAD BIN 
‘ABDALLAH TO SULTAN ABDUL HAMID 
(1789 CE) 


Ahmed Ech-Charfi 


CBH. 226/10511 


A letter transmitted by Ambassador Hajj Mahdi Bargash from Sul- 
tan Muhammad Bin ‘Abdallah to Sultan Abdul Hamid informing 
him that he is sending a present of four ships and 536 liberated 


Ottoman prisoners. 


Transcription 


tm dl Slat 3 alll daleeally Jail doy dheeolly dolly jell cle cptall pli! 
Hebe SLAW ee Gla) gee dalely edl ce od gle Sy Sys 
rob ea Ailes aus ors ene bl or al ogler op USUI wl dae cease 
oleLs| oF olelust ct yt) ome mits cured Obl, cx) lel. Ars exec 
eae lls reuesen|| etl a Jor oe ee Ola op 2 gl uve) Le cylelus| 
wey ul Ailgny 9 logs ailS 9 dls aa age. Ehle eke Bdggcue Bg day SII pley 
by pb, So Coal apt dove dbl opi gaol! oe ollalull Lisl Sram Jas 
Sally pal a lay EI! be ts Hpslgendd LSI oe SI dash oth olles 
ay sluely 5 8) gave acl orebnal Slur On oly cba) Slidy Ny ibs) cae} cells 


heey peel lamesy wre aN ay Le oF doo sl ene lay 5) ggae ial 3 aS) 
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as Alem et 9S Ladd polly. 14S ail elael ay ad Ll slat bale 4 
1203 ple Slee!) gland LBlgh 5 pdLlly a ob al Lad SU Sgt: oily jel Aus 


Translation 


Your Majesty, with a crown of splendour and sovereignty and 
adorned with favours and glory; you, perpetrator of deeds of ul- 
timate generosity; you, a planet in the horoscope of good omen 
and happiness; you, who come from a lineage of the best noble 
sovereigns forming a chain of mujahidin against unbelievers and 
enemies of Allah, the mujahidin whom Allah has given the re- 
sponsibility to protect Islam and provide peace for all people; 
you, sultan of the two lands, Khagan of the two oceans, and cus- 
todian of the two holy mosques; a sultan and son of a sultan; 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, son of Sultan Ahmed Khan, may Allah grant 
them everlasting happiness and make their good achievements 
famous and celebrated; peace, mercy, and blessings of Allah be 
upon you! 

There will be delivered to our brother—Sultan Abdul 
Hamid; May Allah make him glorious—by our servant Hajj Al- 
Makki Bargash, son of Captain Pasha, four of our navy vessels, as 
a gift from us to you. We ask Allah for glory, empowerment, and 
further conquests to us and to you and all Muslims so that Muslim 
armies always prevail and their enemies be vanquished and hu- 
miliated. Also, our servant Caid Mohammed bin Abdellah will 
deliver to you five hundred and thirty-six (Ottoman) prisoners 
freed by the help of Allah—we thank Him for that and for helping 
us to liberate our Muslim brothers from the hands of unbelievers, 


Allah’s enemies. The aforementioned servant will provide you 
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with more information on the operation he carried out under our 


order. 
Peace be upon you, 


Early Sha‘ban of the year 1203 


21. ARAB MERCHANT LETTERS FROM 
THE GOTHA COLLECTION OF ARABIC 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Boris Liebrenz 


Arabic letters concerning personal and business matters abound 
in the pre-Ottoman period, but become extremely scarce after- 
wards. Since the early 19th century, the Forschungsbibliothek 
Schloss Friedenstein, Gotha (Germany) has held seven volumes 
of merchant letters dating from the middle of the 18th century 
until 1806. Numbering more than 1,600 letters, this repository 
seems to be the largest one preserved from the period. 

The writers and addressees are both Christian and Muslim 
and examples of both will be given here. There are some over- 
laps, but in general the Christian letters cover a network of mer- 
chants of Syrian origin that operated between Cairo, Alexandria, 
Damietta, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Damascus, with mentions of fur- 
ther extensions to Istanbul, Cyprus, and Rhodes. The letters by 
Muslims (with few Christian examples) belong to several net- 
works of Muslim merchants centred in Cairo. In the case pre- 
sented here, the network revolves around two brothers Abi 
Qasisa and letters are exchanged primarily between Jedda, Suez, 
and Cairo. 


© Boris Liebrenz, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.27 
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The language of the Christian network is marked by une- 
quivocal embracing of the colloquial. Its features include: loss of 
gender distinction, plural, or dual; replacement of emphatic con- 
sonants with their unemphatic counterparts (_2 > .»3 (2 > 334 
> ©; 4 > 5), but also occasionally the reverse (e.g., eal regu- 
larly becomes esl2); case endings lost or wrong ce JX); nega- 
tion of all tempi with lam followed by a verb in perfect tense (lam 
kan) or even negation with lam with no verb at all (lam huwa 
baqi); imperfect verb forms are often prefixed with a W. The lex- 
icon includes not only several words of Italian and French origin 
(4.2J5), but also several particles of colloquial usage (Su, layS, 
minsan). The orthography changes with the individual scribes, 
but some features are prevalent: ta’ marbuta becomes ta’ and vice 
versa; plene writing of long vowels that are regularly omitted 
(<UI3); the alif of the article is dropped when the initial hamza is 
silent (4.5.4); individual words can be joined into one when 
contracted in speech (als = qul lahi > qillu). The letters of Abi 
Qasisa’s network are generally more in line with the grammatical 
and orthographic rules of written Arabic although any of the 
aforementioned phenomena may occur. 

The address differs between the two networks in layout and 
sometimes wording. Those from the Red Sea and Egypt are writ- 
ten in one line at the top of the verso side. The Syrians write 
several lines at the centre of what was the outer side of the folded 
letter. The same can be observed from other contemporary letters 
from the Ottoman Empire north of Egypt. This formal feature ap- 


pears to mark a general division between letters written in 
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Greater Syria and north of it (of which the Syrian merchant dias- 
pora is an Egyptian extension to the south) on the one side, and 
those coming from Egypt, the Arabian Peninsula, and further 


south, on the other. 


Transcription 


MS Gotha orient. A 2837, doc. 1 


Fransis Bernard Dumyan to his cousin Giovanni Rik / Rocco and 
his maternal uncle Yiisuf Antiin Tarjuman Talamas / Giuseppe 
Talamas in Damietta. The writer’s unnamed sister’ is also men- 
tioned in the internal address. 

The details of the matter reported in this latter are not al- 
ways clear to me.” Yet the contours of dramatic events revolving 
around two fierce legal cases taking place in Rosetta are evolving. 
They first pitted Fransis against a powerful consul, while he be- 
lieves he has the whole community of consuls on his side, secur- 
ing documents from as far as Istanbul. The second case is that of 
a murder that had taken place in the Frankish quarter and sees 
the consuls united against the city’s governor, who is unable to 


present the murderer. 


play 1 
doll) eee cpl Baar le Ad plany bheo 25 J! be: i 


' Theresia, according to other letters. 

? The matter is taken up again in Forschungsbibliothek Gotha, Ms. ori- 
ent. A 2837, no. 27 (dated Safar 30, 1219), which this one must pre- 
cede, since the murder is mentioned as an immediate case here unlike 
in no. 27. 
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MSig. Guiseppe Talamas Inca- 
ricato dell’Agenzia d Spagna opera 
altiss. Giovanni Rocco in 
Damietta 
Recto 
sgl 
on 2 ioeel| 


Ab) ond eyrell pRled Glas LIS ee pS Gt) Gaye Ce 
AY ctl ale y cod table ye pS SI ptt ald ail ge 
wae 

oN ae oly Shes ws a ai Las lab Joy res 

Ei fe Hk a mee 
ete Ce ea ee enn 


Te eon Tet a en ta Roce ‘ 


dls 


ly 9! W per felall Cale oY 058,5 boy Age donne one 2649 - 
(...) Sa) glands 058,S cal ls AU) eg wrlignss os) asl dun 9 Jl lel. 
alent 09) Ss ppm? Url apreell ON Aly Leil axgi ead! Joy 
PWS Sled ou Gay be Se aetey pl ae Spe Lely oS agele . 


ures pSleo . 
dW . 
oles Ly. 


4 
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\¥V4A 
daw 
Righthand Margin 
creas SG Lib Le cereal! pa Iyer ol 


opp) cot tp BSG Lede pS OgSu poly Lede 
CALs he [NAS] Ged gh Sly ILS erred bees 
ad oe BE alee Shy Wed 254 Gorn! 
CAS, ed Lely colend! Sly olees 

Jed ttl SH GEN Wey 0! 

Bel sl are or Syl pares peru 
Soe) bel edgy arly) oe 

ct Sper SMB NW jos 

[ame] Ce pebtieS pitey Spiel 

lr Led pay "ig 

ESI oF dou A)l Gl, 9 

Ye Why! bY bly 

oo Syl Esl bss ee 

Yoram! adhe coil ge Yl 

Clg) & Boral  SLego aay 

Lines el sigh Sle! ogy 
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.20 


21 


22 
.23 
24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
.37 
38 
39 
.40 
41 


3 This short-lived Republic of the Seven Islands or Septinsular Republic 


comprised several islands off the coast of modern Greece in the Ionian 


Sea, among them Corfu, mentioned in the letter. It was established by 


a joint Ottoman-Russian military intervention that took the territories 
from the French and it existed between 1800 and 1807, after which 
they were first annexed by Napoleon and then transformed into a British 


protectorate from 1815 to 1864. 
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Leal as pie ager) be Abs 


Top Margin 


= JS areal aia Leal 

onlles sie 2 W Lely Ll 

lr leer le) BIS (02) fete bey 

SSI wrap Hoy Upel olny dle byl 

ile Use aN ely eal JS 2S 
ssilly as sel xls led LOL dis 
cntpoeel) Syne 


Verso 


ae 

Leeward cla al dey abs 

apo ogo  delany inl tly lig 

Le Jogh aw pulley SLU Jrokiill e5IS play, 
SUB tng pl ale pb Sleds BS be yes 
a Me 2 on at oor aa Laas re 
yar a er sel) ee al in cul aie 


pe cles Hl>xJI cee acl) ooaled . 


yp ALN 23) dle 2% go eye JSp tol 


JS acl le ily Ji oY lel fare 


Shr age Lat ol gt be) pKagler Ss Je 


casa pS pol Spt » “ ul. 
wee ius lhe ar os Mm . 


42 


43 
44 
45 
.46 
47 
.48 
.49 
90 


C©MANAUA WHE 


BPP Pe Pe 
Ow BRWNO KF OC 
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Translation 


With His blessing 

May it arrive at the harbour Damietta and be expedited to the 
hand of his excellency our cousin the master 

Juwani Rik and our maternal uncle the master Yisuf Antiin Tar- 
juman Talamas, 


the esteemed, safe and sound. 


Recto 


(1) May the Exalted protect them! 

(2) Amen. 

(3) [To] his Excellency our sister, our cousin Signor Juwani, and 
our maternal uncle Signor Yiisuf, the esteemed. 

(4) After expressing the longing for you with exceeding yearning 
for your Excellency, what we have to put before you (5) is this: 
you previously received a letter regarding the mint of Rasid by 
hand of the master Batriishi, in which we informed you (6) about 
our arrival to put you at ease. God willing, it reached you and 
you are fine. Now (7) we want to report to your Excellency on 
the issue of the consul when he found all the consuls in support 
of us (8) because, unlike him, they were not driven by greed for 
money. Said consul answered to the crowd: (9) “It is true that I 
sent after him so that he would appear. But right now I have no 
claim against him, as he has none against me. (10) We had cited 
him to court at [...] a consul who wanted him in the presence of 
all the consuls, (11) which he refused.” It is clear that this is a 
man who knows his ways and won’t stay blemished because of 
that. (12) His intention is to pocket the down payment—533 2 
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[piasters and] 3 [misriyya] plus expenses—but—God willing— 
(13) with the presence of loving friends, he will be thwarted, with 
the mediation of Corfu. Because all the consuls have sealed pa- 
pers for us, (14) also the heads of the monasteries of the Europe- 
ans (Ifranj) and the Orthodox (Rim). We delivered them to Corfu 
for the Senate first [...]. (15) And for good luck, the father of the 
esteemed Father Diyinisiyiis, guardian of the Orthodox, His Ex- 
cellency (16) directed them to his father, too. And also a letter 
from him to the Principe according to our answer. We ask God 
(17) Praying for you Fransis 

(18) ... 

(19) Barna Dumyan 

(20)-(21) in the year 1219. 


Righthand Margin 


(22) to prolong the lives of our friends. Please, always be at ease 
(23) about us, and don’t spare a thought on us. (24) We spend 
our days being invited, sometimes with the consuls, sometimes 
with (25) the traders. About the friends we ask God to enable us 
to satisfy (26) them all and that he would unite us in good spirit 
soon, (27) through the power of the Mother of the Lord, her be- 
loved son, and all (28) the saints. Amen. 

(29) Now: we sent al-Kunbari to Rasid so that (30) he 
would get the ship’s manifest from Pitri Atramarni (31) by way 
of the master Risiti. I ask you only (32) to send the paper that 
arrived from (33) Islambiil with the seal of the consul’s office of 
the Seven (34) Islands, as well as a letter with the account (35) 
of the ship’s manifest. You will find it between (36) the franji 
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(Italian or in Latin characters?) papers. (This is) because al-Kun- 
bari (37) (might?) forget it. Please send it immediately (38) to- 
gether with: a (.b,3?) of blue broadcloth belonging to (39) the 
dress on which are the shoes; (40) and 1 kind of (21é5.?) from 
(3,.2!?); and four (41) or five coloured pillows. 


(42) This is what I ask from you, with my constant prayers, 


Top Margin 


(43) and greetings to everyone, each (44) by their names! Also to 
the brother Ya‘qiib Gattas. (45) And from us (...) all the mothers 
kiss (the hands of) His Excellency (46) Our Father Basili and His 
Excellency Our Father Yusuf and al-Bitriyt, the great (47) guard- 
ian, and the guardian of Jerusalem, and al-Sanayiti, and Father 
‘Isa, our neighbour. (48) We always ask for their intercession. 
This is written hastily! May your life be prolonged! (49) Exten- 
sive greetings to His Excellency the master Basili Fahr and the 


master (50) ‘Ayriit, the esteemed. 


Verso 


(1)-(2) Previously, one (_J> >!) overpowered the dragoman of 
Switzerland (3) and Napoli with a carabine and (the dragoman) 
was immediately killed. They took him and buried him (4) and 
all the consuls sent for the governor to demand the perpetrator. 
They wanted to (5) strangle him in the Frankish quarter. The 
governor searched for him but did not find him. So he said (6) to 
them: “I will hand over another (_J>_>1) for you to kill. Thus it’s 
still one (7) for one.” But they did not accept. And up to date they 
are still looking for the (8) killer. They want to fortify the gates 
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and make the Frankish quarter (9) isolated. The local people rose 
up and will certainly write (10) to His Excellency the pasha. And 
they are waiting for his answer. They set out to build (11) on the 
wall. The worst curse on the local people every day! May our 
Lord (12) give a good outcome because all business stops at this 
state of affairs and (13) everything is expensive. This is to let you 
know. 

We ask of our cousin, Senior Giovanni, (14) if he so pleases, 
to find a better opportunity to turn his merchandise into cash 
(15) than here or in Rasid—for Cairo we don’t know the prices. 
(16) The war is always an obstacle for this. Enough now! May 


you live long! 


Commentary 


The address is in Italian and the lexicon of the writer, too, seems 


to show familiarity with Italian terms (l’abito, principe). 


Recto 


Line 12 

Oli. L interpret this to be a form of ‘arabin, which, according 
to de Biberstein-Kazimirski (1860, 209) means arrhes, i.e., ‘de- 
posit, down payment’. 

Line 38 

eee Like the more prevalent form ¢ this term signifies a con- 
nection or belonging between two nouns, equivalent to the terms 


13/3 and al. 
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Line 39 

yy¥\. This word appears to be of a non-Arabic form and I inter- 
pret it as a rendering of the Italian l’abito ‘the dress’. 

Line 48 

alc bs. A standard excuse for a letter written in haste. 


Verso 


Line 2 

lw s«!. This seems to reflect the Italian version of Switzerland, 
Svizzera. 

Line 8 

cz24. This is the dialectal expression of intention and desire 
which is usually formed today and in the letters with 1, (badd) as 
an invariable noun to which a personal pronoun is attached to 
express gender and number, e.g., wel. But in this rare case, as in 
a few other places throughout the letters, it is formed like a verb, 
€.8., (db. 

MS Gotha orient. A 2837, doc. 148 


Makki Raway to Salih Abi Qasisa at the Wikalat al-NasSarin in 
Cairo. The letter was presumably sent from Suez, where Makki 


was posted. 
Transcription 


Recto 


AVEY cults) IISy Lena’ y) alle 
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Verso 
Sls Dl o55l Kamatl y) lle clo ppall EM pall azreall Gla! 1 
Aa UE Sle paw Sly Ya) Bb Yl 8255 ale PLS pe be 2 
OSs SLs AN LE ol gyrate play degli aby pS I Ly! 3 
SHE NB VY 5 Ope b le V0 5 Shred slog V0 LF opted gle SS 
PSE gh By Spell Slgls BIW Oleel [5 oe Sng jel -6 
Aled) cmd LAY Jol det glo IS log SLI nee 3.7 
|p poo cobtlty poe ob ple rel bal oY SS ol 8 
prey Le Slee ore NS Ipod pl dooce clei eV Ute .10 
i deel! 11 
sly -12 
(Asse) .13 
\y\. 14 
4 .15 
er ° oe .16 
Translation 
Recto 


(1) May it arrive, God willing, to the well-protected Cairo and be 
delivered to the hand of the esteemed and noble one, the beloved 
brother al-hajj Salih Abt Qasisa at the Wikalat al-NaSSarin 8642 


Verso 


(1) His Excellency, the esteemed and noble one, the beloved 
brother al-hajj Salih Abi Qasisa, may God strengthen him! 
(2) After copious greetings for him and much longing for 


him, it shall not be concealed from you that we inform you that 
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previously (3) we sent you a letter which included a cargo man- 
ifest, God willing it has (4) reached you and you looked at it and 
are in good health. As of today, we have forwarded to you, (5) 
on the dhow of al-‘Aydariis, 15 beads, and on the dhow of al- 
Sa‘di 15, and on (that of) Ba Hariin 22. And that is the rightful 
passage of possession (gildq) (6) of the beads. We also inform you 
on behalf of the three captains of the aforementioned dhows, that 
when they are with you (7) in Cairo you can load five loads 
(ahmal) on each dhow because of the Syrian cargo (Sahnat al- 
Sdmiyya) (8) that is with you. Because it has reached us that they 
load in Cairo and are afraid to come, (9) they will wrap the cargo 
in Cairo. So that you know. 

Greet on my behalf (10) the brother al-hajj Muhammad Ibn 
Qimii and everyone who asks after us. Peace! 
(11) al-sayyid Makki 
(12) Raway 
(13) [signature] 
(14)-(16) on 5 Rajab in the year 1210 (=15.1.1796) 


Commentary 


Recto 


Line 1 

A1%¥ ‘8642’. This number has an apotropaic function. The letters 
of the southern network of mostly Muslim writers who corre- 
sponded between Cairo, the Red Sea, and the Hejaz, rarely ex- 
clude it. But it is sometimes also found in correspondence of the 


northern, mostly Christian network. 
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Verso 


Line 5 

4>¢. lam not certain about the meaning of this word. My trans- 
lation is based on Lane’s (1863-1893, VI: 2284) translation of the 
verb 3l¢ and its infinitive nouns sl and Ge as “The pledge was, 
or became, a rightful possession [i.e. a forfeit] to the receiver of 


it,” although this remains an unsatisfactory explanation. 


22. A JUDAEO-ARABIC LETTER FROM 
THE PRIZE PAPERS COLLECTION, 
HCA 32/1208/126.2 (1796) 


Matthew Dudley 


Transcription 


nya 

apna 'w pwn 'nd x" py onn 

Wy mpwia andw 3" wen pain 

x Jody] wea pa paandsy TR w"'a poy oxdox VIVID TyI 10 1"wINnks 
myn vbap 

An vanyr S"yain 'nd "0 PARN TORI ty OUYRT "7 OPI VOT ponds 
xma 

WX NVANPSR DID 77293 WRavOINNn Jor o’n ayo Ta yndl on NAIM 
RD TNO WORD RANDY DR “TPO 8? DOYN NAIN TTY VAD 7D ATI NTION 
RUANPON NAR RON 7 JIN OX DDT ANOTPS poor nona1 AN puoi 
oR NTTNPOR NTY| NIDA PIN WNTT 1 TAIT 227 xz MINIdKI 


aids pon WNOTP PIWY) N70 TTD 83 WIAKIR OND DONOR TNNINI . 
~>R1 yy axe Todi vlad 7b NAMDIO TOR pNvd? 11770 %x DITdNI DR . 
yaxdx apoayp 7p avv oro viIp> “TINA 7X1 7799] ONTIPY Vo" . 
vnty xad vpnd x11 RTANpo TDW [Not OVdR VID 7D DIN 7D yO . 
pyiavn pra one 0d09 °s paar) omdadsx yor Toa AAI vINI . 
WROD (TON NAT 70I8 D8 ONT TDY APAN WRI TYAN DITDN’|p ”D . 
182 Pop SnD WRIA WITT TY NOIR PNP ARON "21 DIN” Snyn . 
WWI Appr eeg Toy NPXPV IR TANN WPNvON FRI TWvaRYI TWD. . 
nay andwn"y . 

v"d . 


RwWN 


w 


© Matthew Dudley, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.28 
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Arabic Transcription 


nya 
apna 'wpwn'nd x"D oy onn 
Wy mpwia andw a" went pain 
is! Eekes 2b ypads ond rc)! olay W"'D Eble eel bbS te; oy "WTR 
ans bis 
Lyd Le Lab cy Oui "ND "O ALU Elbly je wyels WN bey, desy 3 anell 
PN Iga epee Dh fl cere Hess I ack ly eon od Lensy 
Line opgend shld Ig galall I sta Ly bei ges Satie Lene (5 okie |p punt 
Vy gBlall culey Walle ope Spe le DMD, land) bonny denasig Aired phoney 
engl Ugad Ley Cane Dorp sail? opt og? Se ble Obs 

29) Be MadgB oy ey bee ped le piyl)| eaeee planed toy be 


Diet eps BGs es ese lade ale 
Cet Viglen 6b race pp Cipdl lrg gh grits aly Sots elt) pens ; 
feats boJ betes) ly Iypalilly aber les ajall ew 8 igh ot Geel - 

ct alen cele aptly shakey NM oe AVN phil pep Uy gas aay chaily 
GUS Spl ley dail SN Sh ale ats pl Halle: ppgild 5. 

OWS hb Sage bl oye Cue bey led aclu! DID ered od . 
WNW Areinty rl) ale arate ipl dole pirirlend IS aniley nol . 
nay nandwn"y . 

v"d . 


Translation 


RwWwN HE 


(1) With the help of God. (2) Tunis on the 21st of Cheshvan 5557, 
(3) Our beloved and dear Rav Shlomo Bush’ara'—may his Rock 


' Although I have provided the direct transliteration ‘Bush?ara’ in line 
with that of Richard Ayoun (2010), there is a great deal of variation in 


transliterations of this surname in primary sources related to HCA 
32/1208. For example, in HCA 32/901/276 spellings range from ‘Bou- 
chara’ (n.48r), ‘Bochara’ (n.41r), ‘Busciara’ (n.37r), and ‘Bocharra’ 
(n.35r). Most of the papers and letters in HCA/32/1208 appear to have 
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keep him and grant him life. (4) Much peace upon you in the 
name of God. I am sending these two letters in order to briefly 
inform you that I have received from (5) the messenger in be- 
tween the letter of the respected Rav Da’nos dated the fifteenth 
of the aforementioned month and having taken note what’s in it 
(6) and from it, I was happy to learn that you are well (thanks be 
to God) and your perspective in supervising me so that I should 
inform you of the sale of what the coffee (7) totals to on Saturday, 
informing you, sir, that you have ground coffee totalling one- 
hundred (8) sixty and one-hundred sixty-five [reales] per qantar 
and also the vessel arrived from Malta carrying the coffee, (9) 
yesterday a Dobra [Ragusan] vessel arrived from Algiers loaded 
with raisins and had with it the coffee (10) that the Muslim 
named Aramouche came bringing [with] one-hundred twenty 
gantar in hand, of inexperienced character (11) he told them 
surely it is worth granting its sale, on Saturday everyone likes 
selling and [through] that (12) which was sent we had previously 
informed you that it appears also for foodstuffs [there is] an 
agreeable sale in Constantine, (13) it is better selling there than 
in Tunis on Saturday, it is now wintertime and the coffee also 
was afflicted when it became unavailable, (14) and letting you 
know from the money for the others I sent [what] are the remain- 
ing balances (15) in their baskets, following your supervision in 
order to [meet that which] is on your mind and [awaiting] what 


you direct me to do with how (16) to handle them and also the 


belonged to Shlomo Bush’ara and were captured aboard the cargo ship 
Venus in late-October 1800, after the vessel ran aground in the port of 
Mahon. 
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time is short and I have nothing new in order to prolong [this 
letter], may (17) you be well and healthy, if there is anything 
else required command me and I will gladly carry it out, with 
great care, peace and happiness 

(18) Shlomo Semah,? servant of God 

(19) a good Sefardi 


Commentary 


The letter features a variety of linguistic elements characteristic 
of Maghrebi Arabic. These components include the interrogatives 
ash (_#|/wx) and kifdsh (_+\4S/wxo3), as well as the conjunction 
bash (_+/wxa) and the demonstrative pronoun hdd (sls/7Nn). Ad- 
ditionally, the author makes use of the common Maghrebi verbal 
construction ‘to be’, through the conjugation of sly in the third- 
person plural (¢,8),/01787). Semah’s writing also demonstrates in- 
stances of code-switching to vocabulary from Judaeo-Spanish 
(line 11), and Hebrew (lines 4 and 16). 

Another overarching feature within the letter is the au- 
thor’s reference to the potential sale of the coffee ‘on Saturday’ 
(lines 7, 11, 13). This arrangement should give readers pause due 
to the fact that it stands in violation of both biblical and rabbinic 


injunctions against conducting business on the Sabbath. The two 


? As with the recipient’s surname, the transliteration ‘Semah’ directly 
portrays the sender’s Hebrew orthography. That said, alternate Lat- 
inised versions of the surname surely existed in the late-18th century. 
One example is the spelling ‘Semah’, which is attested in the 1784 com- 
munal census records of the Livornese Massari (Tribunale dei Massari, 
vol. 10, f. 388r, Archivio Storico della Comunita Ebraica di Livorno). 
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Jewish merchants in question therefore likely relied on the assis- 
tance of Muslim or Christian trading partners to carry out this 
transaction. Besides the obvious temporal dimensions of the 
phrase = (3/010 °5, it may also imply the location for the cof- 
fee’s sale. More specifically, the inclusive tone of Semah’s affir- 
mation in line 12 to the effect that ‘on Saturday everyone likes 
selling’, may suggest the existence of a Saturday market (Siq es 
Sebt). 


Line 1 


own nmoirya—n"'pa ‘with the help of God’ (lit. ‘with the help of the 
Name’) (Hebrew). 

Line 2 

'nd = wind ‘in the month’ (Hebrew). 

'y = niw ‘year’ (Hebrew). 

Line 3 

3"n = ann ‘the master’ (Hebrew). 

"gy? = iM MY InIAW? ‘may his Rock keep him and grant him 
life’ (Hebrew; Hacker 2015, 75). 

Line 4 

w'"'a = 1nwa lit. ‘in His name’ (Hebrew). 

wink = w>w mw nt ane ‘after inquiring about your (lit. his) 
health’ (Hebrew). 

aixpa ‘briefly’ (Hebrew). 

Line 5 

ona ‘letters’ (Maghrebi Arabic |, ,). 
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Line 6 

5'"'n = 5x5 nmin ‘thanks be to God’. 

Line 7 

The term 4/10x5/fatto is possibly a borrowing from Italian via 
Judaeo-Spanish, more specifically, the past participle of the Ital- 
ian verb fare ‘to make, to do’. Accordingly, the ‘made’ or ‘finished’ 
coffee may indicate that it had already been ground or processed 
in some manner. 

Line 8 

py = 0191559 lit. ‘generally and particularly’, but used colloqui- 
ally as ‘also’ (Hebrew). 

Line 10 

This prepositional construction ‘in hand’ is perhaps a hybridisa- 
tion of the Hebrew 3ms possessive suffix (1-) and the Arabic prep- 
osition (_) with the cognate ‘hand’ (7’-.4). Furthermore, the 
mention of 75x p513/ ‘91 3), ‘inexperienced character’ in this 
line stems from the likelihood that the merchant Aramouche did 
not offer the proper valuation for the coffee he brought from Al- 
giers. From another letter we learn that the latter cargo sold for 
only one hundred forty reales per qantar, while the cargo of coffee 
from Malta sold for one hundred sixty-five reales per qantar.* 
Line 11 

TIWD/ 4) 5a. = seguro ‘certainly’ (Castilian). 

Line 16 

witn ‘news’ (Hebrew). 


3 


Shlomo Semah to Shlomo’ Bush’ara, 4 _ Kislev 5557, 
HCA/32/1208/126.1, British National Archives. 
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Line 17 
w"w = nnnwi ow ‘peace and happiness’ (Hebrew). 
nmry/anue lit. ‘my eyes’ is used here colloquially as a parting 


word of affection that translates to ‘with great care’. 

Line 18 

n"y = own tay ‘servant of God’ (lit. ‘servant of the Name’) (He- 
brew). 


Line 19 
v"'dD = av "T4d ‘a good Sefardi’ (Hebrew). 


23. THE CAIRO-RAMLA MANUSCRIPTS, 
OR THE RAMLE KAR, 13 (1800S) 


Olav @rum 


Transcription 


Pya xnd (4) IRD TUNA ANTAR TY NoNY (3) ROIS (2) TRIN 7! TY ANA’ (1:82) 
TDN? THAN ONS Ppa Nd (6) N55 yrvoin yond Suna ANTNA (5) 11 ANNYK 
Nox NOD ANT UX NpPTY NOD (8) NNW INNION YIN A INAIPI TRI (7) KAD 
ond Sons nod inva Sark (10) xnxa oI >y TTIn RAINNYR 459 (9) NoATK 
sanns 53 typn & inydo Sux (12) & mtaI9 Dapr curndi x8 dp typ (11) RAI 

nada axa pov n&n Qi x& 053 (13) 


agaX pro yard &1 x& obr pnd (2) xno n&n & 55t1 xy yr ann & (2:22) 
(5) n7dxa axaX pr “avn RX’ oxda& (4) 25 17 parts dot Pen 7) 1nddd (3) 
(7) mor &p nym qo xn n&p 557 (6) NAM nnna|t pray 7b inysi pax 
nin ny (9) 728 8 ypniDan MARY Anyti (8) nv ga kw & inndixga Ww 
ray pai (11) n&p xd qmdd &pi xno & meni (10) Rayirx oNp pay oryam 
[ENN RIDA NID XN? (13) AN NAD &D Ry dy ond & % (12) “ANW yn pays 
na xm &p anda & xmdyp (15) TP por oI 71 AaNN Pep yi (14) 1b np ws 

 ndip 


(3) 5139 & peat &p tnd Try Nn (2) 820849 YOND NIONT PID IAN NID XN (1:83) 
nnd (5) 83x w > cons 1 &p 1d onda & 7x 10 (4) oy nivNN TypA & 7 Tk 
syn (7) & 298 gdp TaRn nan gird mpd xn (6) xv dy RADIO Tax Jan JaXTS 
ponwei (9) dun & nazixd prvi & 7] °8 xdy (8) TaNN Te 788 Ndy TaN OKA 

© xn (10) & pou ninnayd xdy 


© Olav @rum, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.29 
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Sotnxa (13) apai mann wnann (12) ANXY NTD IRD ANTON IN 7DIM1 (11:83) 
pron (15) nix. 051 kAPNN’ TRY NO NAT AD (14) xToeRP Dd NTR ADM RANDY 
x&yn nd & 1 nkpa iprina 


maxvda axa & nnax oNpIX (2) oXpIO & nynd XTRA 3aNa & NT APR (1:23) 
pona > Jaw md>y -wnri (4) 1D0AX WS UNpID & 7A DITIN *pNdn (3) NSTI 
jay anxnd &p nim Tans (6) -8pn TAaXvINoKX 79 °PpNdn ANdNN (5) TANWR 
Ty oxpio (9) & 75 wd ner APRs & niga (8) + aKa & Rap gw Rwy (7) 55 
invam widd (11) od & noxixr tap & net nd5p1 (10) TANnAyN NTT Nwy IX 
nmait pra xkyn (13) 058 InP WANA NA A NANT (12) XAVRAYIN WW KXdy 
nnd &p 0d &a ppia (15) xy Dom NI & yn nto aR (14) 195 & Ton 2 

TINT NWR NTI 


Anan ot pan wsrirnd &p anim & (2) no 7a NANNSyner Anan ot nXp (1:84) 
ndy vor? (5) Ta88 7x5 07d &a and winni (4) ap minal mon xtK 1 nXp (3) 
YOOX (7) DONT INT TDN Law nixd 7 RANAMTD (6) 758 note end &p ond & 
p> im (9) 800 & noxi oF NAW NNd OTT &p (8) 051 ny Wy ANN ONdD 57 
72ndx (11) Nava pei Tim? xa mina yrs (10) 7a ON DAM TypPA oO ANY? 
xdy wan (13) 870 8 prayis 7 07d & JAI Tnpi (12) "TR 10939 &p xqa& oxda 
& mrwe (15) & amie dun Ox 7 nxpio & oNpIK (14) 1oNd WIT ZAyRavIN 

axa & nnaantinyn 


&3 (3) maT 7D avd) xvi Saw &2 dan & (2) Ton DoT ARUN TINAyY JONA (1:24) 
imax dun & 4705 (5) RavIN STap & pron wadd (4) Rad 3nyayi pata qa pm 
y0aI2 on Sy DAD oA (7) Orns Dax n& pos and oTpn (6) 81 8 xdyp ape 
Aan ingapa aTTw APT 3x7 (9) & 7977) pT ON 1) Po. Pom (8) N71 WAX 
mex mp 7a x7 RTD &p kn Ten (11) n&pi ayoa noaxp day &a Nan (10) & 


Taya; MS: 17). 
2 wravix xdy om; MS: wravix & xdy wan. 
3 Ayayi; MS: 7yii. 


472 NDvIN; MS: 70D S3ahs NovIN. 
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prya’ pry & pra xvp ST x5 (13) ID RMDY 0A NAN PRA WANT DT (12) 
mands ntymis app &2 apra & (15) npnda yrnoma &1 TpAn *a0r (14) 


(3) A>na > pp nn n&pi gat Ndy (2) Npyn maT N onayd x n&p1 ND (1:85) 
yoor 7) (5) Saga & nnais 97 & mary ow (4) vo Tod gig xD TX RWdNI 
n>-na To Tp (7) 3nd 20x DDN NXT Xp inaxw "5 (6) TYPMI-SNan xd AR 
Q not xndigia (9) “PO Rk RA nxn Xp Tx qa nds (8) n¥x KINI I 10 
mai (11) mixdo2 nixd xno nnd Pp nxn m>y (10) NAIANI NTT 7D Du 
sm x8 19. (13) 0597 win & 15 ARI NAW oxy (12) NATIVI NvO & ns RAP wy 
Qa (15) NAT RON PX RS AVANp &tn od) oy (14) NAP AINdd nIT}aRI wr 

& Ast dv dnn 8 aNis n>na 


(3) man mpi nXa xnnd none (2) AY AY n&pi xia & ayy nena day (1:35) 
&pi (5) naw xdy rpx 53x78 on nprpn (4) Jad aD ominT Ny NITIV %& Days 
7 agi gat & yar (7) 8 N~>y SADE Tony oT 7951 (6) DRA 717 19 Tard? 5d’ 
Tox S172 gdpxyn TIRN (9) 782 Pk wR 1 ip ARN Tp (8) Tap & ray 
&p (12) Tw ARpNR NI & 1 Day & (11) kOd DSONN 83 TN DIN TITAN (10) 
“0 NXpa (14) npr don Aan & Sn wrod pxo (13) AYRD 7A Ty WN 7d RY RTD 
nnd Sp opr 2a x0d pay npi dT (15) Rwy TND 2 APR pd n&p 


(3) 1283 8D DSap¥ an XNA oN (2) pao NNT ONT OR na Nk oNpTY (1:86) 
% nko pao (5) & gna & indigis tpi ARM (4) pay mdy Nar AyRprit 5b 
Q mn ocunn xpdy (7) moO” NA PSNI OYN NIATR MRT (6) &p mx Dayn mR 
imnw Tax’ dy pra (9) nydA RT Poy MIO? KIDS Ad (8) RvDOY MID OT Td 
sya prod nnn yn (11) npnr xd + noap x» >y 01D NIN 8? (10) *N>k1 NDdA 
Rapin 835 on *nxn (13) x70 55 &p ANdNn Nm pao’ (12) Jon RU wR 

my ont day & pay (15) xdy atpi pao & 707 api ron & (14) indixia 


“TY Dun & Te 70 IND (3) 8D NONTTIDX (2) 79 IRD 8D NTA ONT & &p (2:26) 
(6) & td axoTa 5 ANT 55 83 (5) ypxi son & pnd 1Kxd noo’ (4) pia intAI 
x&yn (8) 958 IntTp anxa yRai &p + dy (7) AM Typa pao’ yo: apRi du 


5 nb& &pi; MS: nok Xp. 
© ape Tony; MS: 4px 3& To-xnp. 
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sia’ DaN1 7DS1nKa (10) 139 Sixtnx du &a Syn (9) nvo & 15 On} wad DInTIY 
1D 8p wer NT wR NT OaNT& (12) 1 &p apr on Day & xdy pp (11) wpa intpI 
(15) & natn NI JX yd oIDAI3 (14) jaXd NATO & pax Tad “nvKI (13) PD 

pans qin ado 75 nya day 


(3) WAP PAIN PR 70 P72 8N153NI & (2) &p PAG Td pRa ps Poy mx3z WI (1:87) 
1% &p wnat (5) xdy 072 787 > ip oy tH (4) "PO MI NN pot POR? 
TPR 70 17981 axa 8 > (7) nda m>y TI nM 82d) aKa (6) & > nnax TwRdA 

pn (9) ond xy) pyr XT MNT (8) yd5v 1D90 


Arabic Transcription 


pie YOA)-3e LEU A gS) eal @) AS ey SU) 
(7) ld ploy ob) ALI Lam OIF (6) La arogs roe Spry dey (5) ty Glee 
Lleol ile (9) celal (gl Ld chy ih edie Ls CB) clay sly ¢ any aly al 
Jal Gilly W fb tad (11) Uy pond Slag eee ggny ysl (10) GE pyghe ys 
UW Bb cle Sly Vi ple (13) (alll Jay dade SI geal Sggl (12) J) canes 


Cad 


Ul EE aly Sly Vi les God (2) Led eI I Joy cole nj FSU I (1 52) 
(5) eB GU Gb bajgey Vi eS (4) 3 ge wll Joay pee 8 pil (3) 
(7) capes SB ces AL gl CIB foo (6) Leja) coedy Gye § geedy wll 
SF (9) el by Spy SH cubes sere oss (8) cre bey Sly JI seals hy J! 
woty FAD) CSB NU Slat Sly Lee SI eres (10) gelecgl pbb Grand gilts o 95 
5 gr b (13) sal ld SE Lele Upleny pod SI) 12) eae oy eel J jee 
AelS” SI bike (15) aye crty eet erty orl ste opty (14) J) IB pol pole 

Wels i J 


SII (3) Spry JI lS SB tod Sigs Le (2) LOIS eels Lely Bs gal ce & (1 93) 
eS (5) UI dd J Sol J SBS eS SI ol ob (4) ade cares Ja JI 
pee (7) SNe Se ek Sb BY Cad L (6) Lele IS ee SI Cees thls 
Seo) (9) Spey J gs Gptne Std SMe (8) oe 2S Ld See Ol 

«1+ (10) JI ley ppg Me 
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Lends put (13) Aids awe ed (12) wele vs ol ol yal ol Sm dil 93) 
SB 5) Sees (15) Ils Sy sh ole Le Gays Ge (14) ely oJ lol Gey 
Ys ald JI! 


(3) Sytoly aie, Ob SI cel plail (2) bbe SI cron bb Ob Ji hy il (1 43) 
(5) LLB 9b) teres ale cgtaely (4) Samal Las blige JI od by (ght 
Ley Lee (7) YW mey ary le) SE cr iy Hh! (6) et Albee 3 seili ole 
Ugrgy eke gl day bbb (9) St Lg LS eb) ay le SI ests (8) © Ob Sth) aig 
Sb Me gly AA AY) be Si chess pad SI eaj ely (10) sgreny 
ale} SI EUG 3 legs GU Ves (13) a payday ergs em early (12) [gerry 
songs | pul log Lg) JIB dans SU alyh (15) Upale nrnsy Le J} ae codons ead (14) 


cb ) all OY be Sb cael Fay O) eg Sib cane bal gl (3) 
4d, oS 5&9 (9) Io SI cli pr pe LS pte Sle (8) py Gree ye Ayli AIS Jo 
eS SSI LD) yes ee pel Soe be Spb 96) 10) op prey Si Led a 
Se ghar (13) Io Jl ¢ bney! ge dae Sl tly Ady (12) coh pants 3 IB Ly J 
oagges JI oglbh (15) SH Ugil gery dt gb clipe SI lish (14) good (ay Tyelnoy! 

ol JI esti 


(3) 45> <b ak sley See Sb he SI (2) thane Jory aillas ole cron (1 L4) 
8) Spry JS) 9:5 (S) Lakai ford SI olSy pal (4) Led Baeicy Gop ety cree Jl 
pode pm te Sp pte (7) pratt Seely SI geley oe puri (6) Lo JI Me Gal 
I} Aig gears ott ab> fol) (9) SI S> o doy aldo mew ame (8) cel) sel 
Syr2ih orgs C&L Ug SB We UL (11) CSliy deg ns cald fre JL I (10) 
cer ee SI el led Spey cer) (13) lS Lele eS Cele enh ale Jo (12) 

Sr gbly Sad) aedy SU ale SI (15) cadres glieg ys ly tbs epmnoey (14) 


* gelneg) Me slays MS: yelnag! dt de gles. 
8 Ann 95 MS: AR 9. 


> plas Labasl; MS: od deel Labi. 
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(3) ated JAB 9) Sly Longs Me (2) catejy yao by eet b Sly Gy (1 55) 
pot 5) bel SI egal bo SI eal epye (4) Sg Heels UI Ld al Last, 
cp Ahesd LU BI (7) Le Kemal Kemal Ugh SB grarege 45 (6) ayaity hes Y Gls, 
gmp SI_S> Lely (9) Cee b obs Sls CSB Say) oe che (8) Cel lg Cy 
SV ch gape Ss (11) HLS CIS bs asd Seb chy ale (10) erly Ly US 
All ae Vg 13) chee gee I ce ily Glad fee (12) bus, ee 
J} 6) abd Sb (15) lergy Uh gl Vi avast ly poly ale (14) cued ppl cosy 


J) oy Jab ow 


(3) 420 edly ESL badd eKoeey (2) ogy og Caliy |e Sade Crags Jove (1 45) 
Sly (5) ads She gl ey Ji de> 55555 (4) dhe my caper by Lee JI Jona 
che & JI ep (7) & lle 11 Gil lb Lae 62 Uy is oles O92 opt Sheeertes 10a 
ip ales Salyy (9) ol ol Gale gy Spd ghey ptiyy (8) td JI pe Coe 
(1.2) cee oli bye Sty Ge fone SI(11) lead plentl Le gil oh tle si (10) Shey 
Spb Li (14) Hy Jog ade SI fer gil gl (13) sole oye aie ol Se bid JE 
Ug SB cul ob ghd Ge cay Joy (15) lake OS op ogeh ge ) SB 


sie US Jena pry lee hem (2) oS BE ay tl ew b gre (1 56) 
cel) g IBy Se (5) SI Io SI palg lb grey olay (4) shine ale Jey 68,92 Y (3) 
edhe cw Go abd SI ope it Lhe (7) cps Le ly Gr cere! eel) (6) JB ae! Jos 
I CLO) gly gileels singe opel ale el 9) gyal lo elele py Lg! abd (8) 
ceed (12) thang Lr cal pret ISD gered ope (1D) cat VY gb eS” Lgl pS” 
SN pens Cy pee SH (14) gig ld Gato LS opnetl Sle (13) Le Y JB ack Lyey 

ale welo Jone J! Sige (15) Me yoby oS 


gibt AN Spey Sd pel eye oS (B) Le Lily gel (2) oye IS Le Lae ccghy JI JU BO) 
Jer) (6) JI ing sly je ig AY i» (5) cals Sa Jl oo re) ceed (4) S56 
edie Yus (8) atl Py Onl glS SB. ade (7) Ty creel cpeny Calg 
By 972 Soy Ag 10) gee Ish l Spry Sh Soril (9) claw JN gd fod ES 
58 gh SI pal |> tel lo Lely SI (12) og} SUB ily day Lene I he ody (11) yt 


10 hi) Sly; MS: al ee Sy. 
1 33) Elbl.c; MS: a3) sl slLLe. 
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Sone (15) JS et sgl EI ener epee (14) oS ede ST gel Ld Leroy (13) 
a) the Cyl, 3 es 

SIP Oe) atl ot tom Uly doh SI 2) JB ot LY lS ol dle ole 445 (1 57) 
JB gou> (5) Me ei Slog Seby ale 29) (4) Ghee b oy cy Hy Jo Ge b (3) 
sl oe Ely Sb SIS (7) cera ale 2nd oy by Ob) ID dl SLY 
oi (9) prghles (ox Itsy cl) (8) ale SL. 


Translation 


(2a:1) The Chapter of the (2) Wives’ Schemes. 

(3) It has been told about this brazen wife, that she (4) had some 
male friends while being (5) married to a man of the listening 
and abiding kind. (6) One day, he wanted to travel, so he packed 
(7) provisions and supplies, said farewell to his wife and left. 

(8) She couldn’t believe it [and could hardly wait for him 
to leave. As soon as he had left], she pretended (9) she had be- 
come a widow, and her [male] friends came after her. (10) The 
first one came, bringing with him five ratls of meat. He hadn’t 
(11) sat for long before the second one approached. So she rushed 
the (12) first one into the loft room, just as the second one en- 
tered. (13) He had barely sat down, when the third knocked on 
the door. So she hid (2b:1) the second one in a clay pot, and the 
third one entered inside. He didn’t (2) even get time to sit down 
before the fourth knocked on the door. (3) She wrapped the third 
in a woven rush mat, and in came the fourth. He had just (4) 
opened his mouth when her husband knocked on the door. So 
she took (5) the fourth one, put him in a box and opened up for 
her husband. (6) “What’s the matter with you? You came back,” 
she said when he came inside. “I forgot (7) my trousers,” he an- 


swered. So she handed him the trousers, and he made a move to 
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leave. (8) She said farewell and started crying, saying, (9) “My 
dear cousin, you are abandoning me! With whom will you leave 
me?” He pointed his finger (10) in the direction of the sky and 
said, “I leave you with Him.” She answered, (11) “If not you, then 
who'll bake me dough and who’ll buy (12) me meat and accom- 
pany me?” (13) “There He is, my girl,” he said, “above us, present 
and witnessing.” She said, (14) “Who will do stuff for me? Who 
will provide (15) me human contact and amuse me? Who will 
give me answers?” “I told you, (3a:1) my girl,” he said, “there He 
is, above us, listening to what we are saying. (2) You won’t need 
anyone else!” The man (3) from the loft room upstairs said, (4) 
thinking the errands were meant for him, “That’s unheard of! (5) 
Am I your servant or something? One who'll bring you whatever 
you ask for? (6) Haven’t you found anyone else but me for doing 
all this? Give something to the guy inside the (7) mat! And what 
about giving something to the guy inside the clay pot! And some- 
thing (8) to the guy inside the box!” So the man finally got it, (9) 
understood their little game and divorced the wife. (3a:11) And 
it has been told that there was a woman who had a friend (12) 
that she loved wholly and dearly. (13) He flirted with her, and 
swore that if he couldn’t have an affair with her (14) when next 
to her husband, he would not commit to her any more. She 
couldn’t (15) bear being apart from him, so that evening she told 
him, “Come (3b:1) and stand behind the door. If you hear the 
door latch (2) move, gently open the door and enter the room. 
(3) There you'll find a thread tied to the door latch. Grab it (4) 
and go with it, and it will take you to me and you can ‘have 


yourself (5) a good time.’ (?) You will find me waiting for you. 
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So do (6) your thing and leave.” He told her, “You got it!” He 
waited for the (7) evening and came to stand behind the door. 
(8) So the unfaithful one tied a thread to the (9) door latch after 
she had prepared dinner for her husband and put him to bed. 
(10) She turned down the oil-lamp and brought the thread with 
her (11) to bed. She tied it to the tip of her finger (12) and lay 
down next to her husband. And by the will and power of Allah— 
(13) may He be exalted—her husband woke up that night (14) 
and started talking to the wife, touching her a bit. (15) He got 
caught up in the thread, and asked, “What’s that, my dear?” 
(4a:1) “This is a piece of wisdom, a trick that I learned from (2) 
my deceased grandmother,” she said. “And what be so that piece 
of wisdom?” (3) he asked. “If I feel a flea biting me, (4) I scratch 
my skin with the thread. That’s because my fingernail (5) will 
damage the skin.” “She was right,” he said, “may Allah (6) pro- 
tect her. That was a piece of wisdom, indeed! I always (7) listen 
to those words, and they seem so right!” And (8) he continued to 
scratch until he started to bleed. While the wife fell asleep, (9) 
he could not, so he sat up pondering. He felt (10) a flea on his 
arm. He was about to scratch with his nail, (11) when he remem- 
bered what his wife had told him. He said to himself, “Now (12) 
is your chance!” and untied the thread from the wife’s finger (13), 
tied it onto his own, and scratched his skin. (14) The door latch 
then moved, and the man outside thought that it was the (15) 
‘promised’ sign. He opened the door, (4b:1) and gently passed 
inside. He entered, grabbed (2) the thread with his left hand and 
started playing with his penis (3) with his right hand. Then he 


proceeded in a proud and elegant manner. When (4) he was next 
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to the bed where the oil-lamp had gone out, (5) the man thought 
that he was standing over the wife. (6) So he pulled the husband’s 
legs around his hips, held (7) them firmly and lay on top of him. 
The husband got the feeling that he was going to (8) get pene- 
trated, so he jumped up and punched the (9) man in the crouch 
with a hard fist punch, and (10) quickly alerted the wife. She got 
up in a hurry and said, (11) “What’s the matter with you?” “Get 
up, my dear! Look!” (12) he replied, “Look at that sly bastard! 
That criminal lay on top of me and was (13) about to enter inside 
me! The unscrupulous pig (14) thought I was sleeping, and then 
the fairy...” (15) The unfaithful one overcame the shock (?), 
trembled, and appeared to be (5a:1) afraid. “Good Lord,” she said 
and shouted (2) to her husband, saying, “Go and light an oil-lamp 
wick for me. (3) By the fear of Allah, I have been your woman all 
(4) my life and my tale is but pure!” The husband (5) was 
shocked, and became afraid that this would affect (6) his reputa- 
tion. He said to her, “Grab this! Grab this! When (7) I light the 
wick from my neighbour’s house for you, be on the alert, (8) let 
it go from your hand.” “Give it to me, give it to me, my dear,” 
she said. (9) So he handed the man’s penis in her hand, trusted 
her (10) with it, made sure she held it strong, and went to light 
the wick. She reacted quickly (11) and released her lover, who 
rushed to the roof of the house. (12) She had a beef calf standing 
in the courtyard which she (13) took inside, next to the bed. She 
pulled out its tongue and held (14) onto it until her husband came 
back (15) with the wick. He lit up the place and came to see the 
(5b:1) calf. The wife came on to him and said, “Well, well!” (2) 


and laughed until she was tired of laughing, and said, “Actually, 
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it was (3) the calf who was here. Good Lord, God damn you!” (4) 
and chirped. The man put his hand on his lips (5) and said, “May 
Allah curse you, that thing was not the cattle! (6) So this what 
you are doing to me? He was standing over me, you (7) son of a 
bitch.” He rushed over to fix the oil-lamp, (8) lit it, and started 
moving while saying, “If (9) your intention is to treat [our mar- 
riage] like this, I swear by your life, (10) ’ll show you!” After 
that he came and took the tongue (11) of the calf from the wife’s 
hand and found it moist. (12) He said, “My dear, that doesn’t 
make sense! (13) A moment ago, his tongue was like a piece of 
wood, and suddenly (14) it became moist?” She said, “Boy, o boy, 
he was thirsty (15) and now his tongue started sweating in my 
hands.” He said, (6a:1) “That’s right, oh good girl. Go get me a 
knife. (2) Give it to me, and drag the calf along with you.” When 
he had taken it (3) to the courtyard, he wrestled it down (4) and 
threw it to the ground and tied it. The wife gave him (5) the 
knife, and said to him, “What are you going to do?” He replied, 
(6) “Iam going to slaughter a wedding feast, of the last thing that 
grazes (7) on us ever again. This night it grazed on me, (8) an- 
other night it grazes on you. He is cursed, (9) he who has to take 
on his cravings with his tongue. (10) Wallah, I swear, o woman, 
it really squeezed onto me. If I hadn’t pulled myself (11) from 
beneath him, I sure know what would have happened.” So he 
took (12) the knife along with him and told the wife, (13) “Give 
me the sharpening iron, let’s sharpen it.” So she handed him (14) 
the sharpening iron. He stood up, sharpened the knife and 
brought it to (15) the neck of the calf and pushed down. 
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(6b:1) The storyteller has said that this is what happened 
with (2) the husband. About what (3) happened with the man 
that she hid on (4) the roof, [it has been said that] he had heard 
the ongoing chaos, (5) and came back to the house and peaked 
over the edge with the top of his head. He saw the (6) husband 
standing there, sharpening his knife, so he sat down and watched 
(7) him. It has also been said that, by the will and power of 
Allah—(8) exalted be He—they had a stud bull goat on the roof. 
(9) The husband thought he saw something moving on the roof, 
(10) so the lover, who was on the roof, quickly leaned back. The 
lover grabbed the goat by its neck and tried to pull it towards the 
edge of the roof (?), when the goat suddenly pushed him with his 
horns, (11) and he fell down on top of the calf. He made a jump, 
standing up, and the husband said to him, (12) “What’s this? 
What’s this?” The lover replied, “Wake up! (13) Wake up, the 
supervisor butcher lives (14) right next to you. He heard that you 
had decided to slaughter the (15) calf and sent me to you to ask 
for four (7a:1) girsh. You have to pay up if you want to slaughter 
the calf.” (2) “And from where will I get four qirsh, (3) my 
friend?” the man said, “Go, go away now, my friend, (4) go to 
him and tell him that it is a remorse on (5) his slaughter.” He said 
to him, “Be so kind, open (6) the door for me and let us go and 
give him an answer.” So he opened (7) the door for him, took 
him by his hand and led him out. (8) So the lover got out and 
left. And that’s some of the things they did. 

(9) The End. 
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Commentary 


Preliminary note: 

The present text seems to have been strongly influenced by the 
Egyptian or Cairene vernacular, and is most likely representative 
of the period between the 17th and the 19th centuries.’” As a 
general observation, it is relevant to note that the present text 
exhibits many linguistic characteristics which have already re- 
ceived extensive treatment in the field of Judaeo-Arabic. For ex- 
ample, the Classical Arabic (CA) short vowels i, a, and u are fre- 
quently rendered in plene script by means of the orthography of 
the text. Some examples illustrating this practice are *n2’3 ‘my 
impostor, swindler’ (5a:1); 7°58 ‘last’ (6a:6); 5385 ‘man’ (passim; 
but also 5135 2a:5); 4px1 ‘he stopped’ (passim; but also 41 passim); 
mai ‘his life’ (1b:5); tm” ‘he answers’ (2b:14); prayix ‘fingers’ 
(passim); 5v" ‘he requests’ (6b:15); etc. Not surprisingly, the 
findings in the present text indicate a stronger presence of plene 
written the CA short vowel u than of i and a. From a morpholog- 
ical and morphosyntactic point of view, one could draw attention 
to the apparent lack of vowel harmony between word bounda- 
ries, viz. ‘alayhum < ‘alayhim; h-less pronominal suffixes, viz. -u 
/ - (< -i(h) < -uhu); the seemingly random separation of 


words, especially concerning the definite article; and invariable 


” This assumption is based on the fact that the MS displays a frag- 
mented short story about Goha/Nasreddin (not included in this sample), 
whose earliest MS is dated to 1571. The MS treated here is dated by the 
National Library of Israel to the 19th century, but it is not clear whether 
it is a copy of an earlier Vorlage or if it was written down directly from 
an oral source. 
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reflections of different pronouns and particles, all of which char- 
acteristic of a language variety which some scholars would re- 
gard as analytic, or simply as reflecting the style and register em- 
ployed by the popular or ‘lower’ strata of the society. Most of 
these characteristics deviate from CA conventions, and many 
seem to reflect the actual speech of the social environment in 
which the text acquired its present shape. Those interested in a 
more general description of the Judaeo-Arabic language, includ- 
ing the characteristics noted above, may gain further insight by 
consulting Blau (1999). 

2a:1-2 

noi TROD 7D 71% axa’ ‘The Chapter of the Wives’ Schemes; lit. 
the chapter in which [are found] the schemes of the wives’. An 
example of h-less alternant to CA fihi ‘in it’ (> fih > fi). 

2a:6 

pya ‘some’. Imdla in “inhibiting content” (Cantineau 1960, 23),” 
reflected in vocalisation. See also 5apx ‘he approached’ (2a:11); 
mijna ‘flea’ (4a:10). 


7aNXo’ TRIN ‘he wanted to travel’. The expression displays either 
the hypocorrect absence of the conjunction an, an earlier chron- 
ological stage, or a stylistic or social stratum in which the verb 
‘to want’ was represented by the verb ardad in speech. 

2a:12 

sypn & ‘the loft room’. Reflecting the alif-ldm ligature and a sep- 
arate definite article. This occurs passim throughout the MS. 
2b:7 

\nw ‘sirwal trousers’. Shift from CA s to §. 
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2b:10 

x75 Jr ‘I left you with that’. Demonstrative pronoun da. 

2b:11 

pay > ray pai ‘if not you, then who’ll bake me dough?’. Con- 
junction law + wa-. 

2b:12 

inx ‘that (demonstrative)’. Displaying the intensifying interjec- 
tion a- (as in Yi and i ‘verily, truly, indeed; isn’t it’). See also 
3a:l. 

2b:13 

BNI IWXN ‘present and witnessing’. Displaying Islamic content; 
see, e.g., Mulla ‘Ali al-Qari’’s Miskat al-Masabih 10:210. 


38x31 ‘witnessing’. De-spirantisation reflected in a shift from CA z 
(d) to d. See also 4b:11; 6b:10. 

2b:15 

75 nbip xn ‘I told you (indeed)’. Intensifying particle md. 

3a:1 

xinxd2 ‘our words, what we speak of’. A non-standard Modern 
Egyptian Arabic (MEA) vowel pattern reflected in the vocalisa- 
tion of short i. 

3a:3 

1% ‘who (demonstrative)’. See also 6b:3; 27 ‘his penis’ (4b:2, 8). 
An apparent de-spirantisation reflected in a shift from CA d to d. 
There is also one occurrence of fricative d being employed in the 
demonstrative; however, this is found only in the heading of the 
chapter (2a:1). 
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3a:4 

w" ‘why’. Displaying an earlier chronological stage of the more 
common MEA interrogative variant lé(h). 

3a:6 

* ‘who (demonstrative)’. See also 3a:7; 3a:8; 5b:3. Note that the 
two invariant demonstrative particles *& and ‘¥ are used inter- 
changeably throughout the manuscript. 

3a:12 

npai nana ‘wholly and dearly’. See also (possibly) at 1Iw Apt ‘a 
hard punch’ (4b:9). Final -h reflecting the adverbial ending -a or 
-a, thus alternating from CA -an. Similar use of final -h, when 
reflecting CA final -d (by means of « or |), is also attested in n1yn 


‘meaning’ (5b:12) and nndnn ‘just as’ (6a:12), respectively. 


m>& 1aITP AKI ‘by the will and power of Allah’. Use of genitive 
-in, an ending which here may be considered hypercorrect ac- 
cording to CA conventions. See also 6b:7. 

3a:14-15 

TPRND pon nx on ‘and she couldn’t bear being apart from him’. 
lam + verb in the perfect tense negating a past or completed 
action. 

3b:15 

wx x71 ‘what is that?’. Demonstrative pronoun da preceding the 


noun. See also 6b:12. 


wx ‘what’. An earlier chronological stage of the more common, 
MEA interrogative variant é(h). 

4a:1 

naan °7 ‘that is [a piece of] wisdom’. Demonstrative pronoun di. 
See also 4a:6; 5b:6. 
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4a:2 

man 5+ ‘that [piece] of wisdom’. A merger of the demonstrative 
with the following definite article, viz. d-il- / di-l-. It can be added 
that it is written separately from the noun which it precedes. 
4a:4 

wri ‘I scratch’. Use of the so-called nekteb-paradigm in the sin- 
gular. See also 6a:13. 

4a:14 

nxpio ‘door latch’ (but oxpio passim). De-emphatisation reflected 
in a shift from CA t to t. 

4a:16 

ox ‘always’. Omitting of adverbial ending (-d and) -an. 

4b:7-9 

mx ‘going to’. An earlier chronological stage of the MEA future 
particle ha / ha by means of the variant rdyih. See also 4b:13; 
6a:5; 6a:6. 

5a:12 

“x21w ‘[shanbar] beef cattle’. Used here in the meaning of MEA 
kandiz ‘meat from a mature buffalo or cow’ (Hinds and Badawi 
1986, 480, 766). 

5b:8-10 

Sa gDAXYN TINT 1X2 1s ‘if your intention is to treat [our mar- 


riage] like this (?) [...]’. Demonstrative pronoun dol. 


JINTA RD 78 ‘if your intention is’. A double occurrence of the 
heavy ie-imdla, a feature which has fallen out of use in all modern 
dialects. It thus represents an earlier chronological stage of the e- 


imala, which is common in MEA. 
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5b:12 

MYND q myn wx ‘that doesn’t make sense!’ Displaying if (or a 
variant of it) as a negating particle.’ 

5b:13 

npi 57 ‘this time, i.e., now’. The apparent separation of the two 
items (dil + waqt) reflects an early variant and use of the modern 
variant dilwa’t(@) ‘now’. See also 5b:15; 7a:3. 

6a:7 

+7 5° § ‘that evening’. Displaying the demonstrative adjective di 
following the noun. 

6a:13 

NXnptni x19 ‘let’s sharpen it’. Displaying a shortened variant of the 
modal auxiliary expression xallina (> xina) ‘let’s...’. See also 
6b:14. 

6b:14 

D19113 ‘next to you’. Evidence of a slightly palatalised or fronted 
consonant k, viz. *ganb*k'um. 

7a:9 

m5y TI NII -N251 ‘so, let’s go and answer him’. Displaying lack of 
nektebu in the plural (see the use of nekteb in the singular, in 
4a:4). 


'S See, e.g., the use of if (or a variant of it) as a negating particle in 
Spanish Arabic apud Corriente (1977, 145). 


24. A 19TH-CENTURY JUDAEO-ARABIC 
FOLK NARRATIVE!’ 


Magdalen M. Connolly 


The manuscript BnF Hébreu 583? (dated 1839 CE) contains, 
amongst other material, three Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic (JA) ta- 
les,? depicting fictional events in the life of Abraham ibn ‘Ezra (c. 
1089-1167), the renowned Jewish biblical scholar and poly- 
math. This edition focuses on the third of these tales, in which 
Abraham ibn ‘Ezra, brought from Cairo by two students at the 
urgent behest of a rabbi, saves the life of the rabbi’s son and se- 


cures the freedom of the town’s Jewish community. While the 


' This short piece is a condensed and updated version of Connolly 
(2018, 392-420). I am grateful to the University of Uppsala Press for 
allowing me to reproduce the article, here. 

? This manuscript was kindly made available to me by the Département 
de la reproduction at the Bibliothéque nationale de France, Paris. As of 
2016, the manuscript is available to view online at 
http://gallica.bnf.fr/html/und/manuscrits/manuscrits. 

3 These three tales are found in fols 134v—140v. The first tale is in fols 
134v-137r, line 18; the second tale is in fols 137r, line 19-139r, line 
18; and the third tale—reproduced here— is contained within fols 139r, 
line 19-140v, line 20. Another version of this tale is found in CUL T-S 
Ar.46.10. 


© Magdalen M. Connolly, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.30 
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literary content of this tale and its socio-historical context* are 
doubtless worthy of exploration, this short contribution is re- 
stricted to a transliteration of the original text, with transcoding 


into Arabic script,° and an English translation.° 
p 8 


* Of particular note in this tale is the blood-libel accusation—directed 
throughout the middle ages at Jewish communities by Christians within 
Europe and, later in the 1800s, by Syrian Christian communities at their 
Jewish counterparts. Here, the blood-libel accusation is inverted and 
levelled against a Christian community. Tensions between Christian and 
Jewish communities in Egypt and Syria began in the late 17th century, 
driven by shifts in the political landscape, which—in the case of Egypt— 
had profound economic and social consequences for Cairo’s Jewish in- 
habitants (Masters 2001, 117). The colophon on f. 174v dates the 
copying of these tales to Monday, 16th Tevet 1839. It, therefore, 
predates the infamous ‘Damascus Affair’ of 1840 by a few months (see 
Frankel 1997; Masters 2001; and Florence 2004 for details of the 
‘Damascus Affair’). As such, this text adds another dimension to 
Master’s assertion that blood-libel accusations were circulating among 
(Syrian) Christian Arabs before the Damascus Affair (Masters 2001, 
123). This tale indicates that some Jews were engaging with the 
accusation and turning it back on their Christian neighbours. 

° In transcoding the text into Arabic script, I hope to make this JA text, 
with its many interesting linguistic features, available to a wider 
audience interested in varieties of Middle Arabic. In so doing, I follow 
the practice pioneered by Diem (2014) and suggested to me by Dr. 
Esther-Miriam Wagner (in conversation). 

° A Hebrew edition of three tales from the manuscript BnF Hébreu 583 
was first produced by Yitzhak Avishur (1992). Avishur’s interest in the 
folk narrative appears to have been predominantly literary and 
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As is evident in the spelling of consonantal wdaw and yd’ 
with double vav and yod, respectively, frequent Hebrew lexical 
items, the occurrence of niktib-niktibu forms, and the consistent 
separation of the definite article,’ this folk narrative contains sev- 
eral features often referred to as characteristic of late JA. These 
features are found alongside classical JA features, limited CA in- 
fluence, Middle Arabic practices, and contemporaneous Arabic 
dialectal features. 

From the plene spelling of short vowels and the denotation 
of the 3ms pronominal suffix with vav to the presence of the col- 
loquial verb gab ‘to bring’, the fifth form’s prosthetic ’alef, and 
the use of the construct-state particle bita‘, this text reveals nu- 
merous colloquial features that are characteristic of Modern Cai- 
rene Arabic. In the presence of the JA relative pronoun, CA-in- 
fluenced demonstrative pronouns, and complex adverbial subor- 
dinators, the text also displays a preoccupation with raising the 
register above the quotidian, an aspiration which is partially 
achieved through these aforementioned features. 

Furthermore, the use of the diacritical dot and consonantal 


representation indicate both a continuation of classical JA 


historical and his transliteration does not reflect the true state of the 
text’s orthographic features. A new transliteration is, therefore, required 
for the manuscript to be of use to broader audiences; linguistic as well 
as literary and historical. This paper serves as a supplement to the 
existing edition by Avishur, presenting a new transliteration and 
translation of one of three Egyptian Judaeo-Arabic tales found in the 
manuscript BnF Hébreu 583. 

” For a discussion of the separation of the definite article in JA, see 
Connolly (2021). 
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spelling practices—for example, in the representation of dad with 
sade and a supralinear diacritical dot, and the enduring, albeit 
limited, influence of contemporaneous Arabic orthographic prac- 
tices evident in the application of the diacritic to graphemes such 
as pe for fa’, dalet for dal, and kaf for ha@, in imitation of the phys- 
ical form of their Arabic graphemic equivalents.® 


Notes on the Edition 


The text has been as faithfully rendered as possible, including all 
diacritics and orthographic idiosyncrasies found in the original 
manuscript. The JA text has then been transcoded into Arabic 
script, grapheme-for-grapheme. No adjustments or amendments 
have been made to the text in its transcoded form. As for the 
English translation, any additions intended to aid comprehension 


and readability are enclosed in parenthesis (). 
Transliteration 


139r. 


So axa Corny dx ard 79 75278 [ND TX IDNR AK .19 
10m 55 ramp mdny oN? TON TDN? DINTY A TIO .20 

na Dixd Tix? ox TRO Noy So dy? Tix? Ox Nd 21 
yo 78 5x5 aeons Ox mio bx yanip dnyr tox pn say .22 
TR SR pm. mio bx Sw od ny ox Tap yn anya .23 


8 On the use of diacritical dots in late JA, see Connolly forthcoming. 

° The term oy ‘uncircumcised’ (sg. qv) is used to refer to Christians 
(Jastrow 2005, 1119). 

10 My: Gdolatry’ (Ant nay). 
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139v. 


pio bx ano 78 © diy ado 75x 5o1 poy ADIN ANTAYN® 

7831-752 5s 7x7 pana at bx 7ax xdy yoo Sn3 ox ny 

751 Ox TORT 1897 15859 TTY ant Ox pea Dd) AID PIWY May 

Tox p78 aNd TENA OX NMRA Ox 7D RMIT OND POIIND Od 
nn S81 myn Oxi ney Oxi x12 Doxa axp 751 ox Ndy Sud Ox vow 
8 moa nd°> Sux diame maa? 751 ox TAR TOR TRY TRI 

ayn inn way oid Sxpi o-tndn 5x ya pind ax7 bx nénbr 
WIM agi ox stxn ind don oxy Noy j o7ax 27 5x Tay> 
pim>y anys qn odin Sax naa yay nyt Ox Nn 7D 


Sx tan qa ix>- pv ox ipnynn o> pqwaingnnrxapnd . 
nada. ein mawis nomi mam ainwix nbn and. . 

92 8nn NA pnd Tinwix Nya PL aNnw ans mypn . 
indnnyxi agi ond and°8 gro KN yrvin yo nd xp . 

ay TORT TNAcéA xin TAwIN Non tyra yawn . 

pind xp 7} gary 7 oTaKx 37x ma ph mK 720 ORS wR . 
oxa mand ond dep 7a. agnidsindioyr- xix Usin. 

9. pd xdx po od) any ox “TRA 8p] DIRyA ninn: Pa"yps . 
xig~o Rd xp AW yar may ypridtin xdx pinTar . 
nd 2x7 bx ond Oxp 7p xn anyt ox bixd ininnir . 
TTypA ANNI TA NN np 7IN DONT NWS onAvKaN inty . 
IMSANI pan npTa a7 bx Say xn tya yo nda any nd . 
map bx m8 sn pnd >> Ox yo nxyo yaad pp myx} . 
59 o-pndn 5x1 pnays 3x7 >> wyx a von Bqyayprace . 


" This may read xin ‘he’ rather than xin ‘here’. 


12 5"ya: ‘With the help of God’ (awn mitya). 
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C©CMANADAUA WHE 


NNNNRPRP RP RP BP BP RP he Be 
WNHNrRFDOAN DUM KRWNYN KF CO 


13 sy9: In Arabic 2S\ukS katk/kahk “cookies of flour, butter, and 


sometimes a sweet filling or a dusting of sugar, baked for special 


occasions” (Hinds and Badawi 1986, 737). In light of the context in 


which these ‘cookies’ are consumed in this tale, however, it is possible 


that kak here refers not to celebratory cookies but to matzot, the 


unleavened bread consumed during Passover (see preceding footnote). 
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5x7 gory 7 a8 2758 pv 74x 78 oIndxnd Indi pnapo tnxi 
otndn 


140r. 


5x pain ma 55> injnm xn priy 8 iinnrriyn ovpadn 

pro gio 8 ond Ox toxp 76 7°53 Os neni 50 “Ri 
WOM ANT Dx ond Sxp 78 7°95 ORS RYPA RINK NT NI Panna 
xx 138 5x amy yoo 0d ow “pI 1hqv 190n 76 7410 7°48 

752 5x ondn ox d176 - aNyT Ox pena toa xa om 
xivda gn 0d dip tnxn gia bx gn ap tnx iiyns 
mad yi xn pnd aInNTIP WR OTTAKN 37 ORI wn 74 ynI 

axa >x nna odn 5x yoo 8 - axa x xdy pry 78 05m ox 
Dsp7)- xo ug 10578 a3 ox xdy Spxi omas 2 x Th 


pmax 2758 195 Dxp 8 gadxna poyn od tan xn oan beind . 
p02 79 Say? im 4p 75x xdy Sone yaxdi Tonyta Ddy opi . 
aynd indo 7x2 “75x oon Ox pins Ox ti oan bx nande . 
xvi xaod> ans ond xpi oimdy nba Noy pomaK sd . 
98 TTNYID ApRITON gin NY 7's IN RITVD WIND Rp . 
on bx' by xa tyra gos: mad>sibdtidsi my op . 
yv02 TWD 5x wd wd 8 75Na Dano 54 od ON ton. 
Ba"y gory 7 ax a0 ber. Tox xdy ‘nox aiynri- oyna tbe . 
wesoapn- ty >> ramp mbny aras? pri tox T5155 xp 
DIP XO PM. Jy gx 19278 010d dip Tr7Aay? aD RC. 

Th ox ind Sepa. oman gaan tds ond dip Kopin ginne 7 . 
poy aniaa ony dx Wii xds pnpro Tya A pvinyno . 

5x ond Sepa. 752 5x5 12 aati 7515s 17x? DIT Dixd . 
xoy xox amy xoxn Tox oyn pat gig Th 

PINK XVOYN IND LTR TANT NID ging Dy ox xXpA- PA. 


14 4"'p ‘Praise the Lord!” (a) 9lbew). 


15 "py: ‘Peace be upon him’ (nwa ry). 


24 
.25 


C©CMNDUDRAWNHE 


NNNNNPRP RP BP RB RP Pe Pe 
BhwWwDNrFRFOOAN DU HRWNYN FS CO 
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140v. 


a>p 76 To x1 817 ORY NITY 7 a8 37 bx 197°A - TonN1 yONN 

a9 ox oid xp - yn ans oy dx oid xpi primnan ox 
ywsnni np2T 7A P12 dx Dvop Ox yin 1k NINN’ NU 7] ‘aR 

mony Ox xp) - aon os ony pod primnan ox} naar bx D1 
WAN ATA MoM WAI Ox DOP Ox TTAR 74 yrvIN pnd 

NANT 753 Dx 151 391 ON Tint [sic.] pe dn Ox} AD x DI 
ax7 5x oinin 25078 axn wean wr oimbxo 78 - 7012 5x 

55 pmax ago bs yoo - pnd oid 1ax776 pnd) o77aKx 

n° OxpiRaqp ox amd bays tox apa. ox "yp Op ATH nO 


TO? Typit'y dx 51208 - Ayao Ox oI Taxa 7a xan . 

5x yr ox nim dy Stn ody Ox wend innaix 7d ara0 bs. 
Sry xmd Oxpr amin by'ax ax at Tyan: pop . 
5x md1°08 7878 ox Tawi xn Dixd aed yd pigaa in . 
pony OS axw Rope: aNI>R TISIn mMappramiian . 
yaos Tox To 8 DxRpI DIDry nwa Dinabdp mypi ToxI2 
TWN Ty? Ox T1317 o1TNAN Nox ORINR OR NID YITT Ry Tavs . 
1ado1 gimp 0D ov Dx 7 78 yNNTH DID ANDI NN Ann: . 
WRI wand pRa8 1d rand pn Ox 78 TAK AID 52 INN . 
qd od noe Ty ay ondtn> ANNI DINp TY ARI DIN . 
99 pax oy pp inter 17525 2x3 5x ANNI TAX OI . 


Arabic Transliteration 


139r. 


SS pls vay Sa oye th od IST ob gel evel 
T'y P TANP oglans sogl: toy ih aprls (b dw 

la de ogl SI aVagl Me D713 glow agky SI gilSy 

ale, Ol bY Sash SN dee Sa fone CHU cee gd: 
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Oe 
COON OW BRWNYN FS OC 


BR wWN ER 


16 yea nn: ‘sedan chair’ is written here in two parts, whereas elsewhere 


it reads as a single word (jx19n5n). 


17 "5; ‘His will be done!’ (tiv 77 72). 
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olay JI SH OPS dw J! Jyh mv oap J! Le or Paper 
139v. 


cet SI ot tee bo Sp Cpllas SII Sy role Spy op tl 
lS AL SI 2UI5 gen JI ep! Me ale 4 J! gles 

Ay J) LUIS lS - dE gue ANT JI NWS pedy dew Cet age 
EU oe FAG, Has Sly Lead SI op age JU as 5) od 
oie SNe class Sy chen Sly Se Sb gold tly SI de 74 J! abe 
cB MDD CN Jog) apSou op hs Uy SI Heh Cl okex olS 

re 95 0 ag) JB OPIN SI oy SY ann J) al 
yng Clage Jl Ske gg) golid D"NY NITY | OAIAN A J! us) 
erecbe Sy pat esi eine Jal gem oxy By92 JI GSS 


JI S38 oe OV > Garb SB sing oI bptey ppert god . 
beg com ype ey oly spe hy) ob peal Ah 

BP apeed be ed ype byl cee er gd pee od pope. 
seasily lage ese) SB Utne b aby Grow ge) IE 
ee ely pny pee dpe seiyl ob be op peed 
erg) Jo STD fF DATAN TT SI ey oped aglle Me JE SL. 
© tl to aya) SES lye J yal ghee! bie 
Ft VW yd ws 89562 I Sle ad aS lee dmg "pI . 
Gade b gg) SB gh dary pie platy glare Vl agate 

oJ ANT SI epg) SB ed gad Sysco SI LEY serge pt - 
padd dogg Hi be ey ail SUIS Old (Spb gage . 
gobi pan nprta an SI fee b te ce MODAL . 

Al 3 SI nth be oped Sd SI ge Slee aU yaad aul 3 OS 
JS DON Ny ea INT sheel b crn EES BAS 
Sip SY FAK IT SI pf b 45) 3B eS sergsily SS toly 
omnaon . 


140r. 


SN Sp et H pera se bb lage 2 sergsily pee DTD 
cry Use Lovpaan SSB 3 ae I cael galb le 


Sel 387 SN egg! JB 3 Ele SB Leb Lol lo Gos rea 


C©MANAUNUA WHE 


NNNNNNRPRP RPP RP RP Be ee 
aBbBbwWNHrRFiODOWOAN DU HBPWN KF SO 
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Vi ard SI pede alb OW say Bb Som 3 Sb 3 

ab Shorpiadn Si. tb ie Baye Jl gy wb JU pgs 

GAL NOT ood pds Lo lyg GAL JI SLs Spi tly -porenily 

ad ghey le ceed ppgelagd ale DAMIAN TT Sy pee od gos 
et Ji ed oan J) lb oh Jl Me 5b 3 Dan JI 

JB S- She gil gras e cl JI Me iily DATA AN J! es 
DATAN TT SI 5g) JB od Whe pls oJ 3 4 Dan JI 54) 

ror EN jaw NIM 1"D al Me [SSI OS Vy Dog gee ple aes 
ped epglo! lS os il mp9 II il Sl dey DSM St} cual 
Var be 3 Soh ppg) Sly epgele ple 3 Noty j OMAK TN 
ce Soles ally CAI 17 Sty 7 "835 SI ba bog SB US 
Ure SB she Le ey be dew Ig: Jay petly ale ps 
cos AS SI ge) gabe le GUL Done WF ommadn SS 
my RaATY FAN AT Sly - LUIS Me A SI Coesily - epales ent 
pe ee TD VIN oplaes opt cpa g gl oil wy Y Sb 
Soke be ery: Shee UI ogSs ol gad JS Ste Sy SL 

Aly SN 54! JB od + cid, Lass Sel gyal ig Largs esl LU 
poles Syne DW SI gery VW oeiele dey ob adoge ape 

SN apg) SB 8 tb SB gp 5Sp9e Uy J) pel epgil Jo 

De by dale Ul ely gre gAibyy UI ys Uy 

cool Ughand IF VSly toly W Lol oy JI SB 3 sy 


140v. 


a od Wy ly 817 OU NY NIM FAN AT SI OS Oe pele Ge 
“J erg) SB pled pil orooy JI ag) By oly pes I 
ge By LSS Bre SI eed II gles ol Lil Naty 7 '28 
DW SN gb eb  Sp+ SN pte Cast olay ses JE ALS SI ag 
179 AS} gb eglamy se SSN ped SN ttl ob ecbgey Goo 
pie J) s8)y Sy SI pally oly es JU AS J! oss 

ANT SI esque tb 5 SU gas tal eptglle Leet JI 
HP DATAN ANT St ale 5 tb ape! ple 2 oat} DTTIN 
Ly Sy RIT SI Ug) phan CA SeS SI ry OY otiy dees” 
cone dady TD SNS digi MS cpg LUIS ye Sil tO 
JN é: Sl asgale Izy pd ny JI er esl oS dw Jl 
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12 
13 
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19 
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21 
22 
.23 
24 


C©CANAUHAWNE 


.10 


11 
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Sil US Jl emt Sy "ar a5 Jl ou te Le i wae 12 
SS EL I cpela be feV GU I cay ELIS oye 13 
DY JI Ble be ope ob yb SI eas cotedy ort .14 

25)! ak SI tee Ly gly er Y caetiby age gb candy US .15 
thes sage SI gy ppl W eles! SI aayy lee Hee .16 
gala Gage ooh ey SI opt ol bed pI AS poly emygily -17 
gael pasty bed gyal eS ce SI dowd en JS tel, 18 
50) J MOD Le slaty epghiel serasily pred b pels ppg) .19 


SOD paR wy pr antdt 4A) ANT Sl agile Ob! das .20 
Translation 


139r. 


(19) They also recounted that in one of the towns of the uncir- 
cumcised, every (20) year during their feast day, they would take 
one of the Jews, making him a sacrifice for the(ir) idols. (21) 
(Every year,) the Jews would cast lots for the children of the Jews 
in order that (22) they might know who would be made a sacri- 
fice the following year, so that he might take (23) his expenses 
from the uncircumcised during the (remaining) year. When the 


appointed time came, 


139v. 


(1) they would take him in a great procession, and all that he 
asked for would be granted. One year, (2) they cast the lot, (and) 
it fell on the son of the rabbi of that town. He was (3) twenty 
years old and the rabbi had no other (children) besides him. This 
boy had (4) no equal in the world in terms of eloquence and the 
recitation (of the Torah), and so on. When (5) the lot fell on the 


boy, they began weeping, wailing, mourning, and grieving. (6) 
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(The) date on which they would take the boy and present him as 
a sacrifice was decided as the first night of Passover. (7) So, the 
rabbi turned to two of (his) students, saying to them, “You know 
you will go to Cairo, (8) to the place of Rabbi Abraham ibn ‘Ezra, 
peace be upon him! You will deliver this letter to him and you 
will inform (him) (9) of this appeal. As for the people of your 
home(s), we will support them (10) until you return’® and on the 
condition that you do not tarry on the road. From this (11) town 
to Cairo it is three months going and three months coming back. 
No doubt (12) you will stay in Cairo for a month. It will, thus, be 
seven months until you return.” (13) They replied, “We hear you 
and are obedient, O, our master.” So he wrote a letter for them 
and they set off (14) for Cairo. After three months, they arrived 
in Cairo and they happened upon a poor man (15) walking along 
the sidestreet. They asked him, “Where is the house of Abraham 
ibn ‘Ezra?” He replied, (16) “Here I am!” They gave him the let- 
ter. Then he said to them, “There’s nothing for it! (17) With God’s 
help, I will come with you and I will answer this appeal and all 
will be well.” He then (18) took them to his home, (where) they 
stayed with him. After a month, they said to him, “O our master, 
(19) we wish to go so that you can see to the appeal.” The Rabbi 
replied, “You should (20) no longer address me with regard to 


this matter. I will go when I see fit.” So, they stayed (21) until 


'8 T am grateful to Dr. Nadia Vidro for her suggested translation of this 


sentence. 
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the night of the eve of Passover. After the Rabbi did the chametz'® 
check, they went (22) for recitation. They sat for four hours dur- 
ing the night until the recitation was finished. (23) Then, they 
distributed the ka‘k with sesame oil. They gave two ka‘k to the 
Rabbi and two ka‘k to each of the (24) students. Then, they set 
out to (tend to) their business. Rabbi Abraham ibn ‘Ezra went on 
his way, and the (25) (catchword) 


140r. 


(1) students accompanied him and they set off (together). Instead 
of going to the house (from which) the current (2) decree (came), 
they went off in the direction of the wilderness. The students ex- 
claimed, “O, our master, where (3) are we going? This (seems to 
us like) we are still in the wilderness!” The Rabbi replied, “Stay 
(4) close to me.” So they stayed where they were. He called out 
a Name (but) not till dawn broke over them (did they realise that) 
(5) that they were in the town from which the appeal came. The 
students saw the town (6) and were astonished! One (of them) 


1” 


said, “this is our town!” But the other exclaimed, “this is not our 
town, (7) we’re (still) in Cairo!” Rabbi Abraham walked in front 


of them until they arrived at the house of the (8) sage. They 


9 Chametz refers to food that contains grains which have been mixed 
with water, and left to rise. In Judaism, it is forbidden to eat any 
products containing chametz from the day before Passover until the end 
of Passover. During this period, only matzot (unleavened bread) is 
consumed. On the day before Passover, all chametz food must be 


removed from the house, hence, the ‘chametz check’. 
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knocked on the door. The sage came down, (and) opened the 
door (9) and found Rabbi Abraham standing on his doorstep. The 
sage assumed that he was a beggar, so he (10) said to him, “What 
do you want? Do you not know of our situation?” Rabbi Abraham 
replied, (11) “Yes, (1) know about your appeal, but you should 
trust in God, He is exalted! He will perform miracles for you!” 
(12) The sage turned and found the two students whom he had 
sent to Cairo (13) (in search of) Rabbi Abraham ibn ‘Ezra. He 
greeted them and said to them, “Tell me what happened!” (14) 
They replied, “O our master, it is Rabbi Abraham ibn ‘Ezra who 
stands in front of you!” So (15) he introduced himself and they 
took (him along with them) and he entered the house. After they 
had prayed in the synagogue, (16) the students told the master, 
(the) rabbi, about what had happened, and they showed him the 
ka‘k with sesame oil, (17) which (they still had) with them. The 
rabbi was amazed at this. (Meanwhile,) Rabbi Abraham ibn 
‘Ezra—may God help him—(18) spoke to the boy who was in- 
tended to be taken, and made an offering to the idols, “When 
they come (19) in the procession to take you, tell them that I will 
be with you. And when they say (20) to you, ‘(whatever) you 
wish for, you will be granted’, say to them, ‘what(ever) my com- 
panion desires.”’ The boy replied, (21) “I hear (and) am obedi- 
ent.” After only two hours, the uncircumcised came in a great 
procession (22) in order to seize the boy (to) parade him through 
the town. The boy said to them, (23) “Take me and my compan- 
ion with me, and what(ever) is done to me, shall be done to (24) 
my companion.” The uncircumcised replied, “We have one (al- 


ready), but if you have given us two, 
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(1) so much the better!” So, Rabbi Abraham ibn ‘Ezra rode, along 
with the boy, in the middle of (2) the sedan chair. The uncircum- 
cised said to them, “(Whatever) you wish for, you will be 
granted,” to which Rabbi (3) Abraham ibn ‘Ezra replied, “I wish 
you to put the high priest into a large gunny sack and bind (4) 
the opening of the sack to the sedan chair until the procession is 
over.” The uncircumcised said, (5) “We hear and are obedient.” 
So they took the high priest, lowered him into a sack, and tied 
(6) the opening of the sack to the sedan chair. The procession 
was swept along as they went around the town. Then they went 
(7) (to) the church. They asked them, “What do you want to eat?” 
Rabbi Abraham ibn ‘Ezra asked them (8) for two chickens. So 
they brought two chickens for them. Then Rabbi Abraham went 
into the (9) church and he summoned (the) large idol(s) to which 
they made the sacrifice(s). He said, “O, (10) bastard! Get down 
from your place and sharpen th(is) knife!” The idol got down and 
sat, sharpening (11) the knife. All of the uncircumcised were 
speechless and great fear descended upon them. (12) Afterwards, 
Rabbi Abraham ibn ‘Ezra summoned his (i.e., the male idol’s) fe- 
male bastard, saying to her, “Get down (13) from your place, and 


1” 


kindle the fire, so that we may cook the chickens!” The female 
idol (14) descended and sat, blowing (on) the fire. When the un- 
circumcised saw (15) this, she stilled their hearts and darkened 
their eyes. They exclaimed, “O, lord of the Jews, dispel (16) your 
anger towards us and return the idols to their places for us, take 


the Jew with you, (17) and go! We will write an edict for you 
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that from today we will never again claim (18) one (of your peo- 
ple), each year.” Then, they wrote an edict for them, signed (it), 
and gave (it) (19) to them. Then they went on their way, setting 
off for their home, (where) they made a Passover festival, the like 
of which (20) had never been seen. Then, Rabbi Abraham ibn 
‘Ezra returned to his town. May His virtue protect us! Amen. His 
will be done! 


25. LIBYA 1: HASAN AL-FAQIH HASAN’S 
CHRONICLE AL-YAWMIYYAT AL-LIBIYYA 
(EARLY 19TH CENTURY) 


Jéroéme Lentin 


Transcription 


According to al-’Usta and Juhaydar (eds) ([1984] 2001, 1:534) 


BNET Lesodl sd V7 clay Vl ay 


hari) clay jolatl it CaSy frail Bile Scope oy giles ¢ bed! Lines lang’ 
A relly HU aptly Dew Cl lai l 


DYVY ET ded CSV Cdl oy 


wus Lay sll 46 Mee Abas 48 dy VAY \ daw gle or YA re ag yl elon, 
ols als “okusy HI, ily ONG ald Py) 4) geile oly bass eh bess 
JS eles Stull sylaaill apace (gle ypS cell frauill andy QT Spb Splat 7S ytolly 
poor frarill ol Ipgersiy proto dle Ll “alelb ote silly ole “Fels Jel toly 
ort hg A) LS ley all Npger ge Vypalewe cli aad LUIS, Cah plo dor opel Jacl 
cot pile aus] die ley 055 eld Ue oll Lely hsb auly 50 ya pely e1SMI RE 
pel at i wd gle 13 gras JISu es aul We Goes oles’ mere dey Pee SI & lee 
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Translation 
Wednesday 13 di al-hijja 1246 h. 


My dear friend the hajj Mustafa b. Misa went to the garden (?) 
of the consul and registered as an English subject. The English 


consul went to inform our Lord of that. And that’s all. 


Saturday 16 di al-hijja 1246 h [corresponding to] 28 May 1831 


in the European calendar. 


On that day there took place a party for the King of England at the 
consul’s residence. He had three barrels of wine put in the shop of 
the Maltese Christian Gian Buba (?), an awning in front of the 
shop and the English flag over the shop. The consul warned all 
the Christians [lit. ‘his subjects’] that every single person should 
take [onlylone bottle, every man with a family should take ac- 
cording to their number [i.e., the number of the members of the 
family]. All the consuls who were in Tripoli of the West went to 
the consul’s. There were also Muslims who went to him and pre- 
sented their compliments to him, which delighted him and his 
son Frederic very much. He sent a message to our Sovereign— 
may his glory endure—asking him to send four ceremonial can- 
nons [lit. ‘of the embellished type’] to fire them. Our Sovereign 
gave him four cannons with their carriages. They were taken to 
the sea-side in front of the pavilion [which towers over the Pa- 


and brought them back. And that’s all. 
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Commentary 


' The verb (_J!) 4+, ‘to go (to)’, used three times in this short 
passage, is common in MA texts; it can be considered the ‘stylis- 
tically elevated’ correspondent of rah (cf. text II.9, no. 4). 


> git! cf. Ital. suddito, Sp. stibdito. The chronicle of Hasan al- 
Faqih Hasan is rich in borrowings from Romance languages (cf. 
the notes to Ins 3, 5-9, and 13 below). No attempt is made here 
to determine their precise origin, and the references to Spanish 
(Sp.) or Italian (Ital.) are purely indicative, since these words may 
have been borrowed from various Italian or Spanish dialects or, 
more likely, in certain cases at least, from the Lingua Franca. 


3 {bss cf. Ital. festa, Sp. Fiesta. 


¢ kes colloquial genitive particle. It is attested from the 12th c. 
in Maghrebi MA texts. 


° csi si cf. Ital. ré, Sp. rey. 

© 94.3 cf. Ital. tenda, Sp. tienda. 

7 by, cf. Ital. bandiera, Sp. bandera. 

5 ili, cf. Ital. bottiglia, Sp. botella. 

° als cf. Ital. famiglia, Sp. familia. 

10 43 fi / fih ‘there is’. Well known in Levantine dialects, but is 
also used in some (Eastern) Maghrebi dialects. 

MY ool. For -in, see text II.9, no. 13. 


12 = \>.. m(whallat (root HLW/Y). The editors understand >. 
‘places’ and gloss mutanaqgqila ‘movable, transportable’. 


8 jeylS plur. of i245, cf. Ital. carrozza, Sp. carroza. 
4 dle. See text IL.9, no. 18. 


' \.>4) rawwahi. See text II.9, no. 4. 


26. LIBYA 2: LETTER FROM GUMA 
AL-MAHMUDI (1795-1858) TO ‘AZMI 
BEK, DAFTARDAR OF THE ?IYALA 
(PROVINCE) OF TRIPOLI (UNDATED) 


Jéréme Lentin 


Transcription 


According to Ibrahim (1983, 222-23) 
leisy ally dares dew cle alll biog otey all tos! 


on! all 4S ‘le a pb> Ae doo! Eee esE)) dy gol sl dow | J5 dey 8 a 
rel "aed 9 pol Sow bak; Y, alSn alt doy 9 wre yl bY ol eed! 
Gahan WY Spall an cal LL SS Ley olanay ala! Lingiy “oly d 9Silg> ad) YI Lb al 
ss AU soos! ich handy Goll ee oats sins) de1, 3 Adler culo 
Aly alow sg Sail & ibs dl Spl ot 
he bly cue) ul Lo J! al 23 Ns or oS ge es) wer "Shy eo 
ol ets Goer ares jpeless 358 ates! ° ig >ptl 8 Baise lL Gaby ast wole 
aye SI adel boty yey pnd Lily BU ols Cily alent) le Lglly alll sla 
38 uss els peal bow Goes Ys! agtall ly BUTS] us Spon ob ust Neel 
SS cS ob Lil UG Lely ut Sh oly oglice ob LW anti Les peg Lilly ine 
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SoleLans ee ve 4 See Goose lg U ob ley Goes Lae wots) ed 


Translation 


God be praised, only Him, and let Him bless our sayyid 


Muhammad and his family and grant them salvation. 


Excellency, felicitous, well-guided, glorious, protected and sup- 
ported, our ’afandi Ahmad ‘Azmi, daftardar (director of the fi- 
nancial administration of the province)—may God confer hon- 
ours upon him. Amen—My fullest, best and most complete greet- 
ings to you, may the mercy of God and His blessings be upon you. 
Nothing is to be added, except [wishes for] the very best. Now, 
let me inform you that I received your precious letter, that I read 
it and understood its form and content, as well as what you said 
about what you did, with our Lord the protected by God—may 
his noble actions endure—for the comfort of the weak and the 
poor, and to raise truth and make falsehood vanish. God be 
praised for that, this is what I wanted. I am assured that your 
mediation is for the best, that you are the guardian of the Sultan’s 
honor, and that you are not coveting the properties of the people. 
Of this I have become truly convinced myself from what has hap- 
pened between us since the time of Muhammad Rayif Basa until 
this very day, even if you were not mediating for me [at that 
time, when] I was put on the spot and put to shame in front of 
the Administration of Finance without any reason. And those 
who took charge after him did even worse to me. That is why I 


was blamed [for a crime I had not committed], whereas I am a 
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devoted and upright servant, and I don’t need to be guided in the 
performance of my duties. In short, here is our Sovereign who 
came—let’s hope—for the good of the ‘amdla (governorate) and 
here you are, [his] nddir (superintendent). As for me, evaluate 
me and test me, on one condition: if it appears that, among all 
the tasks I can accomplish, I have failed to achieve the assigned 
one, and if Iam summoned, first, it will be by our eminent Sov- 
ereign and he will treat me according to my abilities; second, let 
me choose by myself and, if it appears evident to me that he is sin- 
cere [in blaming me], I will start again without being asked to. 
And when you say that I did not write any letter to you except 
this correspondence... God’s human creatures have the key of 
hearts. We ask God—be He praised—to bring ease to the Muslims 
with your arrival, to allow you to ignore what the enviers and 
those who spread disturbance say, and may He make your medi- 
ation good and successful. Here we are, we informed our Sover- 
eign about how things appear to us. The bearer of this letter, Milad 
son of the hajj Sa‘id, will inform you [in more detail] verbally 


about what I think. Farewell. 
The servant of the Porte Giima b. Halifa 


N.B. The translation of the passage from ‘As for...’ until ‘...the 


key of hearts’ is purely tentative. 


Commentary 


ils is | 282. In this Turkish term, the suffix . (-lii) must initially 


have been written by mistake, and then left uncrossed out. 


2 «Lis an equivalent of wy Ul. 
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ole le s)‘Y\. Notice the very unusual word order. The elegant turn 
of phrase .S:\;> ¢3,| was likely meant here. 


* ely 3. MA gara / colloquial qre (cf. Classical qara’a), a C; = Y 
verb. 


° \gt, 5. Colloquial form of the 1pl imperfect. Notice also the °alif 
al-wiqaya. 

® s\Y. Colloquial negative turn (I@ + bound 2ms pronoun) ‘you 
are not...’.. The negation is probably stronger than md-k; for 
Takriina in Tunisia, see Marcais and Guiga (1958-1961, 3571). 
7 Gio. Maftl mutlaq of \.ii>3. This turn of phrase is not fre- 
quently used in MA. Another example is 3,3 _55>54). 

8 ail lb. Two Zalifs (\ !) denoting a (as well as a’ and a’) is com- 
mon in late MA orthography; see examples in Lentin (1997, 111- 
12), e.g., egl¥ l’annahum. 

° t.o4|. The initial prosthetic alif indicates here that the initial 
syllable begins CC- (Mhammad). Cf. text II.19, no. 15. 


10 <5]. For the meaning, compare form II hazzaba in Dozy 


(1881, II: 756). Corriente (1997, 549) offers another meaning: ‘to 
dumbfound’ for form V tahazzaba. 


1 Ji J\. The form .j| is a form of the relative (cf. the two other 
examples ay Ul | J\ and rls ohh Jl). 

2 sls. Colloquial short form of the demonstrative. 

13 4. Colloquial (prep. bi- + bound 3ms pronoun). 

4 \+1,. Colloquial raZal ‘man’. 


18 ain. Le. Colloquial 1s imperfect and colloquial ‘discontinu- 
ous’ (dimorphematic) negation ma...§. 


2 sig2shl. Colloquial yqudutini (cf. note to In. 6 above); cf. also 
Seely. 
17 sls. Colloquial deictic particle ha- + bound 3ms pronoun -hu. 
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8 aglS es afi J} 4aa8!|, The plural agreement of the pronouns (,~) 
with the feminine singular noun 4-.+ is rather uncommon. 


19 (Jl elya (and \J leya below). Colloquial conditional conjunction 
if’. 

?0 \5| nda (cf. note to In. 6 above). Cf. Classical nid@ (Boris 1958, 
606 *nde). 


71 altos! [Sls The mascudemonstrative \3ls with the feminine 
noun 4l.|. is quite unexpected. But one should note that |sls is 
written here with ’alif after the ha’, whereas its other occurrences 
in the text read |is. Hence one could think here of another exam- 
ple of || noting ’a (see note to In. 8 above) and read alu\,.J!\ Sls 
(with the short form of the demonstrative, cf. note to In. 12). This 
hypothesis cannot be verified since there is no facsimile repro- 
duction of the manuscript in the edition. 


2 \,a;. Probably |,24, with g > q, as is common in several Ma- 
ghrebi Bedouin dialects. For the meaning, cf. Boris (1958, 557): 
Ige ‘ala ‘to abandon, not take care of anymore, to give up, to stop 
talking to’. 

3 shila ole = Shbul,, With s > s (in the vicinity of 4; but see 
above dlauls. 


4 Colloquial .,..» ha/dwén is a kind of presentative particle. The 
variant 4,8 occurs in another letter of Gama al-Mahmidi 
(Watd’ig ‘an tarih Libiyd... p. 244): <4 eo 4,8 ‘Here he is com- 
ing to you’. Nowadays in Tripoli, hawén- is used only with a suf- 
fixed 3rd-person pronoun (-a, -ha, -hum) or with the frozen 3ms 
pronoun -a: hawéna.' 


5 lilies = Agilan, 


'T am indebted to Christophe Pereira for this information. 


27. T-S NS 99.38 (1809) 


Geoffrey Khan and Esther-Miriam Wagner 


Transcription 


"oop nanny \y 2 oY orn ways 
1 0P0IND TXp "0 5x Pn 


NIIND IDANN OX JNA IANA Xk’ DIDI V/wWINnkK 
ANID DINIATYI Ro Ox IW TInan Dad 

na5y7 NN DP ALK ODy NT TDS DIININ 
men Wa 5x 7272 Ww ann 

ponidyn na yo 1 T1977 bx 0m ON We 

my won TORT ORD RPDRY DD>L 

INDNTIAN OTIAN 7D NTI VSI DINING 


pad>va 7a 7k DI TD DaAyn pI Dow . 
2ayr7a.02> Sonn dx Sia gaan xn . 
PAXD 7 DITIY DDNIDAY TOK ay ITNoK . 
axon 7o gd071 Dwi RN|TYN ARI. 
ISON OY TN2 DDN ay ApaK 

pon w xoxyn nndo pra ond abo . 
yay WAX oTTIAN aX D>on-aw . 

7d3 nix @>y hon gndb27 KAIax1 . 
xoanyn dir dsa oidw> pot (?) apa. 
“obs TONY RIDIN IDINN OV IND ODA. 
AYA yon TaN 7D pap AYIA pay? OATARK . 
INI DIA pI oD yN DIN \ YAY. 

DY ONS 75704 712 ON ANYRR yRy oINdNo . 
ypi is ndoipa yoo tox 125 5x aqpa ign . 
poatdyn pa Sianvor javaxw ndiw . 


C©CMNDUDAW NE 


NNNNNRP RP RP BP BRP BP Be Pe 
BRwWDNHrRFODOAN DU HBRWNYN FY CO 
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PPR2 ppra xray yaa aRNa aoe apo . 
[oaainjnan ayn nay xa oma ywniodn . 
[n>] NY DINNIVA IND UN Ao MY Sum pd. 
nd>>x Rw eiaxindsy point ad Ra Ra aWp . 
ira dxipra bx manbindborxinan . 
mdxy xindo wai wn 1 ord fone . 

ox In x mann wT DvOIMD pny Aan . 
wvn poi 70 ox TRY gindo woai dar . 

5s Doxadi dn onnax miannd wt. 

Sea xds opdy Soi pd wt mani . 


ROxpaA nal xnany xnbya any . 
pidwi py Sei ont bx mbey . 
pen. 

oe DATAK . 

Tan NAD . 

vp oD. 


Arabic Transcription 


oop oANT VV /a2 oy orn ways 
1 DPOIND Np "0 5x IPM 


Lee pS el ob deer L rn VWInk 
lee od plies ele II" pe eS SI 
Whey sili age availy Sie 23359 Sl Rae 
aleyy eS SN ap "pe op 

pReghes oS V0 "95 9S boll ay SITY 

ale gables LUIS clb idle Xess 


gebes JAN DTI Mg Sy peg pty essly 


pKhead ot ol Spas dS pKagler oS DW . 
EF ot pS Jorge JI Spe: Upieli Ie 
Ge oy ppge SS GH). ee "pV : 
lar op Lhe ye Smeg Ligh al avails 
Pe op Ob pais BE Oy JI - 

oles, "ype Ys cole ele DS abel : 


Translation 


T-S NS 99.38 (1809) 


\) GES TNR DTA WAN pled Cg yd 

we pply dle galls US > Genes 

sb S Jpeg DRT DI SAS (?) ae 

"oll dle E> Sub ep: ob pay 

aad JON TN" PIP AYA pay OAK 
oly pSaglne Se pan pSV VAY 

oe cl 438 jlo, OX JI lee! ole ape 

C39 ol Spd ab sll ne SI ee Syl 
pReplee OS Sgradentl oe GLE ape 

BL ob SIM "Ge Suybe oy Savy 
[Sih] eS taal does led) ppgd Grad oly 
[4] & pyaar 251 y3) Ao "Ue fram os 
UL oly sles SI Say ad oly Le ys 

objet Sly aljer St eae ad gelee 3455 

we Lendee goebey aS ad ea jY pene 

ol) 2 J! noe WTI DPDIND PNY? arouse 
wn DI" ow Salle Lele goby [evs 

Jl ly OT DATA aoe) WT 9) 


Sle W pSale as ly WT ays 


Luan j pf Ligh Lelos aS 5 
DWI one Sly Cpl) J! alle 
yea 

5x73 pAnaKN 

Tan ND 

vd vd 
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.16 
17 
18 
19 
.20 
21 
22 
.23 
24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
.35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
.40 


(1) With the help of God. Monday 13th of Elul (5400 +) 169 (= 
5569 Era of Creation = 1809 CE). (2) (To) our brother the master 


Karo Francis—may God preserve him. (3) After inquiring about 


your (lit. his) health, we inform you, our beloved, that yesterday 


we wrote (4) to you a letter via the messenger. We informed you 


in it about the answer (5) to your letters, which arrived from you. 
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Also, today a letter (6) reached us with (the ship) Barbar the 
Great, it reached us (7) with the mentioned captain, (consign- 
ment) no. 15. (This) you should know. (8) Our net (profit) should 
reach you inside this (letter). You should understand it, (9) (and 
we hope) be fine with it. The purse of the lord Abraham, his fa- 
ther, reached him (10) safely. You should know. So we hope that 
you please (11) for the moment trust us with the arrival of the 
goods sent to you from no. 5 (12) to no. 10, which we informed 
you about in advance. (13) Also, inform us of the arrival of our 
consignment regarding (14) the coffee, no. 4. We inform you that 
today (15) we sent to you under God’s protection with Ramadan 
(16) Sarabi by delivery of his son Abraham, the consignment no. 
11. (17) Its content is inside of it. You should understand it, (and 
we hope) be fine with it. (18) I sent (it) to your hand safely. When 
it arrives, let us know. (19) We inform you that today we made 
out to the master (20) Abraham Ya‘bes a bill of exchange belong- 
ing to the master Mahmiid Hasan for (21) 10283 silver-dinars 
according to your instruction. You should know (this). If (22) you 
ask about the prices of coffee in our region, it is going well (23) 
today because of the news that arrived reporting that (24) a con- 
ciliatory settlement has been made from Istanbul. You should 
know (this). (25) The price of coffee is today at a value of 81, 
and two portions remain. (26) We do not have authority over 
them until the notification of your letter brings it. (27) Because 
at the value of 85 or more we sold what (28) seemed suitable to 
us. Concerning the traders, God willing, (29) you would have sent 
to us the casing of the scales. We need (30) the scales very much. 


Convey our greetings to (31) our beloved Isaac Francis. Greetings 
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to our beloved ha-rav Ilyan (32) and (to) Sahl. Convey our greet- 
ings to the master Nissim Ma&i§ (33) Rio. Greetings to our be- 
loved Abraham ha-Levi and to all the (34) company greetings. 
We will not prolong (this letter) to you except with (35) (wishing 
you) the best. (If there is any) service or benefit (we could assist 
you with), let us know and we shall be sure to carry it out (36) 
with pleasure. Shalom. 


(37) Ha-sa‘ir 
(38) Abraham Gabriel 
(39) Kaman Hefez 


(39) Simen tov/Sefardi tov Simen tov/Sefardi tov 


Commentary 


Line 1 

Rahamim is the name for Elul, the month of prayers for for- 
giveness and mercy. 

Line 2 

11 is the abbreviation for 777751 Kiam 73. 

Line 3 

The abbreviation vwtnx is used for wbw nwt nsx 

Line 4 

In our corpus of letters, makttib has replaced the word kitab for 
‘letter’ used in earlier correspondence. The abbreviation ‘1x 
stands for suhba ‘with’. The form *5 for fthi ‘in it’ shows an unusual 
orthography as the suffix -h is not spelled. 

Line 25 

’y is short for ‘erek ‘value’. 


28. RYLANDS GENIZAH COLLECTION 
A 803 (1825) 


Esther-Miriam Wagner and Mohamed Ahmed 


Transcription 


nya 

mye Ao niw po 'nd yA ova 

RYAN PR? "42 pray? apy” "0 Ox AK 

‘obs 9005 7 inns pra oanys na >y odo Ox PrN Tya yn T"wInk 
And PRS |oP 

Arby aig pra "mw ox ody? 2) 7091 ox ninya Tas yams aa bx aby 
pd Np 

Sx don a an poxdi 0x2 ox 52 iaxn an aby Rw NTN 5:38 TRO 
mana >x1 pista ‘mw 

pRa o1agi725) 01" mand ‘xn pANd PRA DID|IY] TyAI TNT AI TD 
ORD T12 TINTDON 

n> mdi ma 1eo px o1>y Oxo Sranai rd aw Tard > adipi oia>y 
5x nya dx adi 

pxn dx winan an n> a3 725° 79d ogmadi 7D 7802 7 NZ 
paxwa pa nrdy 


indip Rn Doin mand NYmn InPSR indn jAindA OK axniza"pa oi wady . 


Son 5% 


yen odwi 9 5a gos indy Stor nn stay Odi pwran Sd. 
mxao DDI . 
Ord 


BRwWN ER 
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Arabic Transcription 


nya 

Raw Ao nwo 'nd yA ora 

NVA VR pray? apy? "WJS| ax 

DOV "eel ade) am TIAN | yb ppb ei egScle ede II says be Gy "WINN 
4 pg [PRN 

ale yee cal PW OR gly co WI J! mapa 441 & bey ms J\ ale 
ot Ey 

"WON alm sy fe de oS Vg ol SII Se ae ale RUT NTON bel) OIF 
Sy Sy pySenee 

ale) cob pS Wty pd eS U Gale cob pia bey ely by th 

. She jgry 

a) Sy Hee OWS cpl apKle Sle MANN s go'V 59 Byte pdb g) ailsiy apie 

5) axsonll g} aalsig 

Ose dele Gol Pye de ts) ine eS pte DD OS Udy Oe Sree Aedle 
Ups 3 


be glyb Le Ke sabe) yg pared gil gig eS SI lye AMPA Sake . 


Sas 


PRA DIWs p> SLY ppSle Spas ae sie aly ple bly - 
MnXi0 OI . 
oa oa 


Translation 


RwWN HE 


(1) With the help of God. (2) On the 28th of Sivan of the Year 
5585 of Creation (= 1825 CE). (3) (To) our beloved, the master 
Jacob Yabets—may God protect and preserve him—enlightened 
by God. (4) After inquiring about his health, and after (extend- 


ing) many greetings to you, we let you know that yesterday, Mr 


‘In order to reflect the Hebrew spelling x2, we decided to use the | 


sign here. 
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Joseph Ayllon* came to our area, and he informed us (5) about 
the punishment of your brother, dead because of (our) sins. 
God—may his name be blessed—knows that (this) was difficult 
to bear for us, because (6) he was a pious and saintly man, as all 
people depicted him. Yet, there is nothing we can do. May God— 
his name be blessed—give you patience. It is for you® (7) and his 
children to fill his place. Then we also inform you that previously 
we wrote to you and informed you that Mr Bogush asked (8) 
about you and we told him that you are travelling to see your 
children. Yesterday he asked about you, whether you came 
(back) or not. We said to him: Next (9) Friday he will come in 
good health. We tell you just as anyone other than us would tell 
you on our behalf. Do not blame it on us. You should know (10) 
this.* With the help of God, (there will be an) answer to (this) 
letter. You should come to our area in accordance with what you 
told the agent (11) and the supervisor. I have nothing to add ex- 
cept the best of greetings. The young man (12) Nissim Sabbah, 
(13) a good Sefardi. 


Commentary 


The code-switching between Hebrew and Arabic in this letter dif- 
fers markedly from what can be observed in medieval letters. In 


fact, code-switching involving temporal adverbs, such as ’etmol 


2 For the Ladino spelling of the name, see https://he.wikipe- 
dia.org/wiki/Y%D7%AI%D7%IC%D7%IE%D7%9I4_%D7%90%D7%90 
%D7%9II%D7%IC%D7%II%D7%I5%D7%9F. 


* A common Egyptian condolence, see Badawi and Hinds (1986, 68). 


* Literally ‘This should be to your honourable knowledge’. 
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‘yesterday’, is not normally found in medieval Judaeo-Arabic let- 
ters, but is a much more common occurrence in Yiddish and La- 
dino letters.° Medieval mercantile letters in particular avoid 
code-switching,° whereas early modern traders frequently switch 
into Hebrew. Similarly, words such as niftar ‘deceased’ are not 
normally used in Classical Judaeo-Arabic code-switches, whereas 
they are commonly used loanwords in Yiddish. It could be argued 
that the change in style as well as frequency of mercantile code- 
switching observed between medieval Judaeo-Arabic and Early 
Modern Judaeo Arabic, in particular in the letter at hand, was 
influenced by language patterns from Yiddish and Ladino 


through traders from Europe and Asia Minor. 
Line 1 


nya = own maya ‘With the help of God’. 
Line 2 

'nhb> = wind ‘in the month’. 

Line 3 

n& = 12Ins ‘our beloved’. 


"52 = APIA KINMN 70:1 ‘may God protect and preserve him’. 


Line 4 
Nwins = wb>w nwt nx ‘After inquiring about your (lit. his) 
health’. 


° For differences in codeswitching between Judaeo-Arabic and Yiddish, 
see Wagner and Kiihnert (2016). A cursory analysis of all Judaeo-Arabic 
letters written by Daniel b. ‘Azarya published in Gil (1997, 625-715) 
shows no temporal adverbs at all. 


° See Wagner and Connolly (2017). 
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m3. Classical Judaeo-Arabic 83, Classical Arabic .l~ ‘he came’. 


Line 5 

api ‘difficult to bear’. The vocalisation here may reflect what 
Rosenbaum (2002, 37) describes as preference for u over Stand- 
ard dialect i in Modern Jewish Egyptian Arabic, which would in- 
dicate the speaker’s Jewish heritage and minority status for any 
listener. 

Line 6 

Sax. The pointing of this letter and the other letters below is 
somewhat random. Some of those going back to Classical Arabic 
a have dots beneath, as here; others do not, for example *3” ‘he 
will come’ in line 9. Yet, also Classical Arabic * may receive the 
dot, as in 41773 ‘other than us’, also in line 9. The same irregularity 
can be found in various letters, e.g., the pointing of > to distin- 
guish between [k] and [b], on the one hand, and [k] and [k], on 
the other. 


xwtp xton. The use of this Aramaic form again is somewhat 
unusual for Judaeo-Arabic letters. Yet it is commonly used in Yid- 
dish, as mentioned by Khan (2006, 358). 


Line 7 

"G = as) ‘its (the letter’s) time, i.e., today’. 

Line 8 

n> mdi. The dialectal term walla + 1d’ ‘or not’. 

17x50. The double spelling of 1 here, as well as the double spelling 
of ’ in °3” ‘he will come’ in line 9, are not consistent throughout 
the letter and may show a preference of double spelling if 1 is 
followed by short [u] if and ° is followed by [i]. 


29. SYRIA 2: CHRONICLE OF 
MUHAMMAD SA‘ID AL~USTUWANI 
(1840-1861) 


Jéroéme Lentin 


The Sayh Muhammad Sa‘id al~Ustuwani (1822-1888) was a 
Damascene ‘dlim. He was hatib of the Umayyad Mosque in Da- 
mascus, and eventually held important functions in the admin- 
istration of justice. In 1867, he was appointed qadi of Tripoli, and 
was first qddi Sari in Damascus between 1869 and 1873. His 
chronicle covers the years between 1840 and 1861. Edition that 
of ?Ustuwani (1993). 


Transcription 


p. 194 
eal dares oly op eS abl Sper good Le cdl cbs! eal ees 
weer \glay él oll Gar arg ye VT ie tebe SE Nhe op ll we oe dee Jl 
cee) LE SN lag pt pally pla ld Ippemel tpn 1 delay € doled ys 
cp sleet Iysle gle> by Maal J! Saye Ito te caller cpantotes cpatile 
Be Sd Spee ety SUL “oy fe te Wl DIS Sp tprmes Sip et al ly tle 
My Seni Nm yay @KSguy Bs “pF paddle Srey IE dural gle Sys 
Fey BY M8 oe Gays) aprgey) Oye oe “bb sls al Sa! 
OW NN prsily dhete Sed pets pel le papltly tell pg! 15s ales) 

ela ml ew U2 Y. PF pS) ey etly HUIS 
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Translation 


At noon of that day [Saturday, 22 Safar 1277 = 7 September 
1860], I saw in the mosque the hajj ‘Abd al-Rahm4an al-hamawi. 
He showed me a letter from his son Muhammad, who had been 
sent to Beirut with those who had preceded a second wave of 
people driven away on 13 Safar. In this letter, he was informing 
his father that they had first been put into wooden handcuffs at 
4 o’clock. At 6 o’clock they had been forced to start walking. In 
the morning they were in Dimas, from where they left for Han al- 
Husayn, walking with their hands cuffed and thirsty. On Sunday 
they had entered Beirut until the barracks. When they entered, 
the Christians who had travelled to Beirut started addressing 
them with impudent words like: “Where are your axes, where are 
your swords? They’re taking you to the stake [to impale you], to 
the rope [of the gibbet]! Tomorrow we are going [back] to Da- 
mascus. We have dislodged you from your houses and we have 
taken them!” and words of the same kind. [He was adding in his 
letter that] the French army had settled in Beirut at 1 o’clock, 
and that they had an army corps, of 9 to 10,000 [soldiers] in the 
barracks. And that they had unfastened their cuffs and taken 
them to the sea, where they had embarked them on an Ottoman 
boat, and that, on the date he wrote his letter, sent from the sea 


to Damascus on 20 Safar, they were still liying at a standstill. 


Commentary 


} nigSa _l)|. As a rule, ‘cases’ disappear in MA. Classical or clas- 
sicising forms with case endings (lS) appear only in specific 


contexts. 
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? \gel3. Colloquial use of gam. 


* ptyreuy. For the regular -i (and not -tin) form in MA for the 2pl 
and 3pl imperfect, see text II.9, n. 7. 


* -29- Colloquial interrogative adverb (wayn / wén). 


> Bajlesl de oSwdel. Notice the temporal value of the active par- 
ticiple (present / immediate future). 

° aladl le -,>ul) 14. Notice the temporal value of the active par- 
ticiple (near future, cf. gadan). 


7 oS Ladle. Colloquial ele ‘to remove, expel’ (see text II.9, n. 9). 


® so oe bbb. The proposed translation follows the editor’s 
gloss (dahala 7ila). 

° ($3)3| 23>5«9. Mawzid is frequently used in MA and can be ana- 
lysed as a transposition of colloquial fi ‘there is’. 


10 --48|g. The sound masculine plural form -in is predominant 
(whatever the syntactic function of the noun) in MA texts, see 
text II.9, n. 13. 


30. ARABIA: A LETTER FROM ABDALLAH 
HISANI TO ‘ABDALLAH BASA (1855) 


Jéroéme Lentin 


A letter from the Sayh ‘Abdallah Hisani to ‘Abdallah Basa, dated 
18 Rabi‘ al--awwal 1272 h (28 November 1855); from the facsim- 
ile in Aglti (2002, 170), since the edition (81-82) is faulty. 


Transcription 
dls 
oles AU] Leos! 


AU) Ae by tsl ght ELL cae ey reall OLE opty pT 55 Lope SH 1 
jyal a Aga asl 

ihe yyy Aigeon Lengig pall blr "Ula tery silS yy UI erm Kile pM! 2 
Wy “Bayly Eble 

aS eg Slecly “Lal! aXe fal ee oyey dea ye Ci pS aS pel oe Gil 3 
gee shad! ol 

Sods oe Vy “allan! Vy ayury Vy UY olry Y gla ing pl pall Ul cay Se 4 
yy doce UI WY 

ale AU) le ares ond (92 Ont colnet! Ele lide Vl Lal tery al J ie) 
pee? 0929 ploy all cles 

ON yy YN Godot "By iy abt! alsy SAS id gee Ledley pledll api "dtry  .6 
dee "Sy lS 

Ls Ploed aU) cay dem (Saa Iybradl oh le Se fay iz tll SSL de G7 
ol Vy jlvad Mack Gaus 
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LS Appl AISay Ayan y AU De cparerionny Mod Sat Ugele Myeauldy es 8 
dled lee, Slat alll Su 

oe Nile Uly Malad deena ppb WB pos Sell LL! pel ill IL .9 
AJgwyg al * be L uss ogse then 9 

ie et fer be sey 6 MU odgs| 235 og oe el vu)! ist cha be dey .10 
Lb) Sl 
cote: boy 

ay BALES pi Le Ma Shlgey ysl Ole leew ond LIS bla US 3 .13 


“UsSl ege Lay ue “oe ply 
[et] iileam alll te cenit) Heole os V¥VY dew Io) aay cy 14 


Translation 
Praise be to God alone, exalted be He 


(1) To his Lordship, model of the grandees and prominent among 
the leaders, protected by the eye of the Retributing Sovereign, 
our Sir ("Afandind) ‘Abdallah BasAa—may God prompt him [to 
godly works]. Amen. (2) Greetings to you and the mercy of God 
and His blessings be upon you. — I have received your esteemed 
letter and I have perfectly understood the contents. The [very] day 
it arrived, we had [just] received a letter (3) from the ’amir of 
Mecca the Sharif ‘Abd al-Muttalib and from the people of Mecca, 
‘ulama’, and muftis. They were reporting that the Christians en- 
tered (4) Mecca, the Sacred House of God. Such news satisfies 
neither God, nor His Prophet, nor the Sultan, nor those who say 
that there is no deity except God and that Muhammad is His 
(5) messenger. When we heard that, the Muslims felt full of ar- 
dour [to fight] for the religion of Muhammad (God bless him and 
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grant him salvation) and for their religion. (6) The tribes wanted 
to rise up. We asked them [to wait] until we inform you and the 
Pasha and until things are confirmed. If it proves true (7) that the 
Christians disgraced the sanctity of the House of God, as the Sha- 
rif and the people of Mecca said, we will yield neither to the 
Christians nor to those who (8) support them and we will rise 
against them in zeal for the religion and we will seek the help of 
God, of His Prophet, and of the proclamation of His unicity. As 
God— praised and exalted be He—said: (9) “O you who believe! 
The Associationists are nothing but impure, so let them not ap- 
proach the Inviolable Mosque.” You and I have concluded a pact 
[making a commitment] to do what satisfies God and His Prophet 
(10) and what is right in the land of the two sanctuaries. From 
the day we made this pact until today, I have never failed to serve 
you and the Sublime Porte. (11) We serve without taking any ad- 
vantage from you or from the Sublime Porte, doing all this [only] 
for the sake of my love for our Sire and for you. This is because 
you are (12) truthful with me. I have informed His Grace, our Sir, 
in a letter and I am waiting for his answer. I am waiting as well 
for an answer from you. I am doing my best (13) to hold back the 
tribes until I receive the answer of our Sir and yours. This is what 
I needed to tell you. Greetings. This was written the day of al- 
wafa() (14) of Rabi‘ al’awwal 1272 by your servant the Sayh 
‘Abdallah Hisani [seal] 
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Commentary 


' s2>. Ta tawila for ta’ marbiita (and vice versa, see note to In. 
7) is common in MA texts. Cf. In. 2 c.r>), In. 8 ~,¢, In. 10 
nus, Ii, 1? cole, 

2 |. Za ‘to come’ is common in MA (see text ‘Syria 1’, note to In. 
19). Cf. the imperfect >. in In. 13. 

> » is most probably an apocopated form of ex ‘when’. 

* Gayly. Notice the perfective aspectual value of the active partici- 
ple. 

° Lal is probably to be read LI. (sli! is either an unusual plu- 
ral of muft" (Classical muftin), or—less likely—the plural of | 24+ 
‘counsel’ (see Piamenta 1990-1991, II:366). 

° ,.b tabb ‘to enter’ (colloquial). The spelling without 7alif al- 
wiqaya is consistent in this text (as in others) for the perfect Sa» 
(In. 7) and 4 (In. 9) and the imperfect + % (In. 9). 

7 ylelell al-sultan (< al-sultan). 

Sale = colo (ef. Classical cstvl). On the writing 8 for ~, see 
note to In. 1. 

9 lait es4i 4x. The (colloquial) modal auxiliary (3fs) bagat (on the 
writing 8 for ~, see note to In. 1) is constructed asyndetically, as 
is generally the case in MA texts. 

‘0 .,J. Colloquial lén ‘until’ (for a further example see note to 
In. 13). 

"3,23, This colloquial verb (Saf ‘to see’) appears frequently in 
MA texts, even in the less colloquialising ones. 

12 4S fe = Se fall 

13 L> hinna. Colloquial personal pronoun (for further examples 
see notes to Ins 11 and 12 [2x]). 
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4 aclb Lue lL. Colloquial negative construction (= Classical ‘Y 
LS dele). 

'S -y:\3. For the frozen sound masculine plural form in -in see text 
11.9, n. 13 and text ‘Syria 2’, n. 10. Further examples of the same 
in thisln. 8 . ar and In. 12 - Ager. 

18 cps = col eS 

” Quran 9 (Al-Tawba), 28. The canonical text reads: - pi) il & 
[le pgele te] alae] terra ly BE pore Seo! Lil Igee! ‘O you who 
believe! The Associationists are nothing but impure, so let them 
not approach the Inviolable Mosque [after this year of theirs]’. 
18 jl = je. 

© bn = ote 

*° LSI. Colloquial ilya, cf. Classical _ JI. 

*1 yl _3. Colloquial prepositional phrase fi san ‘for, for the sake 
of. 

* ¢ | ‘owner’, hence ‘provided with’ (colloquial = Classical ,3, 
i>»); cf. de Landberg (1920-1942, II:1321). 

23 _ 35 ragab ‘to wait for’ (colloquial). 

4 is. Short form of the colloquial demonstrative hada. 

* Sls oJ l. Notice the asyndetic construction of ;, and the per- 
fect form of the auxiliary verb. 

6 2 is crossed out in the manuscript. 

” \a3S\ ay. 77th (or 78th) day of the lunar year, 18 Rabi‘ al~awwal. 


31. EXCERPTS FROM YA‘QUB SANU°’S 
ABU NADDARA ZAR’A AND ‘ABD ALLAH 
AL-NADIM’S AL-USTAD 


Liesbeth Zack 


This chapter presents excerpts from two of the most famous 19th- 
century Egyptian newspapers: Abu naddara zar’a ‘The man with 
the blue eyeglasses’, founded by Ya‘qtib Sani‘ in 1878, and al- 
Ustad ‘The professor’, founded in 1892 by ‘Abd Allah al-Nadim. 
Both were satirical newspapers, critical of Egyptian society and 
of the regime, and both were (partially) written in Egyptian Ara- 
bic, which could be read aloud in order to make them accessible 
to the uneducated masses. This makes them interesting subjects 


for a comparative linguistic study. 


Ya‘qub Sani“ 


The Jewish Egyptian journalist and playwright Ya‘qtb Sani‘, also 
known as James Sanua, was born in Cairo in 1839. His father 
Rafa’il was a Jewish merchant who moved from Livorno in Italy 


to Cairo at some point in the 19th century, while his mother, 


' This is an abridged version of section 2 in Zack (2014). See also 


http://kjc-sv036.kjc.uni-heidelberg.de:8080/exist/apps/naddara/biog- 
raphy.html for a short introduction to Sanus life and works. 


© Liesbeth Zack, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.37 
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Sara, was a Cairene by birth. Rafa’il Santi‘ worked as an adviser 
to Ahmad Pasha Yagan, the nephew of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha.’ 
Ahmad Pasha Yagan sponsored Ya‘qitib during the course of a 
three-year period of academic formation in Livorno, where he 
studied political economy, international law, the natural sci- 
ences, and the fine arts. Upon his return to Cairo, Sani‘ began 
work as a teacher.* He became a follower of the great thinker 
Jamal al-Din al-Afgani, who encouraged him to apply his literary 
skills to the cause of reform and suggested using the theatre as 
an instrument of public education. The Khedive Isma‘il had 
opened two theatres in Cairo and Alexandria in 1869, on the oc- 
casion of celebrations in honour of the completion of the Suez 
Canal. Sani‘ translated some European plays into Arabic, but also 
wrote others in both colloquial and Classical Arabic, setting them 
in Egyptian society. He was an important figure in the birth of 
Egyptian drama, and became known as the ‘Moliére of Egypt’. 
However, since his plays contained satirical portrayals of Egyp- 
tian society and criticism of government officials, Isma‘il with- 
drew his support and banned his plays in 1872, ending his career 


as a dramatist.4 


? See Gendzier (1966, 17). 
3 Gendzier (1966, 6-17, 19). 
* Gendzier (1966, 29-38). 
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In 1878, Sani‘ published the first issue of his satirical news- 
paper Abu naddara zar’a ‘The man with the blue eyeglasses’,° 
which was his own nickname. The publication was written in 
large part in colloquial Egyptian Arabic and contained imaginary 
dialogues and letters, sketches, fictitious minutes from meetings 
and dreams. In 1878, Sani‘ was banned from Egypt because of 
his criticism of the regime. He consequently settled in Paris, but 
continued to publish the newspaper.° The final issue appeared in 
December 1910. Sani‘ remained in France for the rest of his life, 
even when changed political circumstances would have allowed 
him to return to Egypt. He died in Paris in 1912.’ 

The excerpt presented here is from the fifth issue of Abu 
Naddara and discusses how Ya‘qib Sani‘ collected the materials 
for his newspaper. It is a fictional dialogue between Abu Naddara 
and Abu Khalil. The dialogue is a stylistic device often used by 
Sani‘, as well as by the journalist ‘Abd Allah al-Nadim (1843- 


° The first issue can be found here: http://kjc-sv036.kjc.uni-heidel- 
berg.de:8080/exist/apps/naddara/journals.htm1?collec- 

tion = /db/data/commons/Abou_Naddara/Journals/1878/1_Garidat- 
Abi-Naddara-Zarka_issues-001-015. It was published on 21 Rabi‘ al-aw- 
wal [12]95 AH, which corresponds to 25 March 1878. 


° Due to censorship, he had to change the name of the newspaper regu- 
larly. There are issues entitled Al-naddarat al-misriyya ‘the Egyptian 
spectacles’, Abu suffara ‘the man with the whistle’, and Abu zummara 
‘the man with the oboe’, among others. 


” See also this webpage published by Heidelberg University for more 
information on Abu naddara and the other journals that Santi‘ published 


in Paris: http://kjc-sv036.kjc.uni-heidelberg.de:8080/exist/apps/nad- 
dara/intro_journals.html. Scans of all the journals are available on this 


website as well. 
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1896) fifteen years later in his magazine al-Ustdd, as the next sec- 


tion demonstrates. 


‘Abd Allah al-Nadim 


The Egyptian reformist ‘Abd Allah b. Misbah al-Hasani, known 
as al-Nadim ‘the boon companion’, was born in 1843 in Alexan- 
dria, where he studied at the mosque of Ibrahim Pasha. After 
completing his education, he worked for some time as a telegraph 
officer in the Delta and as an udabdati, an itinerant versifier.® Later 
he owned a lingerie shop, in order to earn a living beside his 
work as a journalist. The shop doubled as a literary salon, where 
poets and writers met.’ In 1879, al-Nadim joined the secret soci- 
ety Jam‘iyyat Misr al-Fatat/Union de la Jeunesse Egyptienne, but 
soon left it to establish al-Jam‘yya al-Khayriyya al-Islamiyya ‘the 
Islamic Charitable Society’. In 1881, he first founded the satirical 
magazine al-Tankit wa-l-Tabkit ‘Joking and reproaching’ and then 
al-Ta’if ‘The wanderer’. The latter became the organ of the fol- 
lowers of ‘Urabi Pasha, an Egyptian army colonel who aimed at 
ending the British occupation of Egypt. After the failure of the 
‘Urabi revolt in 1882, al-Nadim spent years in hiding and was 
finally arrested in 1891, exiled, and subsequently pardoned in 
1892. Upon his return to Egypt, he founded the satirical newspa- 
per al-Ustad ‘The professor’, which ran from August 1892 until 


8 See Sadgrove (2012). 


° It was not uncommon in that era for shops to double as literary salons; 
see Doss (1998, 144). 
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June 1893. He was then once again exiled and spent the rest of 
his life in Istanbul, where he died in 1896.!° 

Al-Ustad is a weekly satirical newspaper in which criticism 
of the Egyptian regime, the British occupation of Egypt, and var- 
ious social issues are addressed, often in the form of dialogues. 
The first excerpt from al-Ustad that is presented here is part of a 
series of dialogues entitled Madrasat al-bandat ‘the girls’ school’. 
The dialogue is between Zakiyya and Nafisa. Nafisa attends the 
girl’s school and Zakiyya asks her about the subjects she is learn- 
ing, questioning the usefulness of subjects such as French and 
English. The second excerpt is also a dialogue between two 
women, Latifa and Dimyana. The text shows the problems caused 
by drinking alcohol. This fragment is interesting from a linguistic 
point of view, because *q is consistently written with a hamza, 


imitating the way it is pronounced in Cairene Arabic. 


Transcription: Abu naddara zar’a 


Excerpt from Abu naddara zar’a, issue 5, year 1, 21 Rabi‘ Tani 
1295," 1 

HLS VI alece Vy dled Y gS ue b cay — oles pl a) Hale Gl (Le yl) 
SE pty cette ep ete opt id ops Ugh OY US lll — oy adil Gey 
yy del wel SI peg deere Chad aed alll yey Ladd ony deem alll opi 
— Jalal] 4S Bigeye BSene gl ay Y= ally lpecags lta le bol 12 — cay 
qebis Lal) gb LN Nye ALS OST Sy — cel pe AS 02 PST) Coeey Ge Gab 
real i SUT ae les ane LI ply i LI aig Ii any done ol (59 lay 


1° See Sadgrove (2012). 
11 = 24 April 1878. 
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Bplay Bay Soild Val By am aang bl pling ale olbily iy ary 
Be He Bla p48 gb JE Ay Speen GS Bl om dee etry day all 62 LS 
Bly sels y dal ILE coy PUT een Le Ole dle Leil jad Yall Geet Opts lt 
roy AES wllall pled b creme all engi) Hhtoes bleed at b jolsiy 
wd Y, Tee 02 a ote Aogeall ela! bel 5 oF obeys 

0D us 0D ce pl (0) yl) 

le Aly Sls Cody Oly gles 3b YR Sb) 5 ai dell LEY pgs Leng 
adh Ley jail all (ob Gem cal 

oxi sl (ols sl) 

4g) 59 JA gl Sy ope beatly (ule!) 

Sigh 8 prey test le age WMeily Shell 4S (o)lb5 9!) 

te eRe hises 0d 'y/| cea ALI 2Y,| L Lely — oles ol Elle plac (hee 9!) 
eh thal al 0d Call ye aul Gh ge ceil) olded by Leal — aedycll GU Claes y Lali 3 
Jy ney Og F pls W ascaly autil lg rele 4s 3 ee ons wl es 
coegll clel Croley Bhi po Lyd cdpog jlatly 8 Hoe 5 ope bee oS lds 
argh gdl Sl ape bile BLS Ls Cody yilsll Go alee JS Gacetull 
= 0d JS oye Al CaS” Say — Aegledd Adages cle [gang ay 6 LE jMyal cers 
[...] heey eltel LU ew Go 


Translation 


(Abu Khalil) What’s the matter with you, Abu Naddara? You ha- 


ven’t got anything to do now other than writing this fine’? news- 


* This is a typo. It was actually called _s\s,4)| al-quradati. It was pub- 
lished in Abu Naddara issue 4, 14 Rabi‘ Tani 1295 = 17 April 1878, 2- 
4. 

’’ Literally ‘with her well-being’. See Spiro (1895, 288): “a>|goJ| aun 
\> this fine gentleman, this good fellow.” 
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paper, or so it seems, because between the first issue and the sec- 
ond approximately two weeks passed, and only one week be- 
tween the second and the third, and half a week between the 
third and the fourth, and hardly two days between the fourth and 
the fifth. By God, we haven’t had time to digest it, surely news- 
paper writing fever has taken hold of you. All right, so where do 
you get all this talk from? The guys in town say that in the even- 
ing you take off this hat of yours with its veil and your coat and 
your blue eyeglasses, and put on a turban that weighs ten pounds 
on the scale, and a turquoise robe, a striped caftan, a belt from 
Tripoli,‘* and red shoes, with an artist’s bamboo cane in your 
hand, and you glue that wide beard of yours with two bits of gum 
so it becomes a goatee. Then you go into the Layyati’® coffee shop, 
not to smoke hash, may God forbid, but to listen to the amusing 
words of the hashish-smokers’® and to enjoy the jokes and the 
funny anecdotes that you put in your famous newspaper, which 
has become like honey and sugar in everyone’s mouths and has 
detracted people from reading the great, useful newspapers. Is 
that right or is it a lie? 

(Abu Naddara) A bit of this and a bit of that. 


4 ib tarablus silk sash of Syrian make” (Spiro 1895, 362). 

'S This is probably the name of the coffee shop or its owner. The layy, 
pl. layyat, is the flexible tube of the water pipe (siSa), and layyati is the 
nisba-adjective referring to this: ‘the one with the water pipe tubes’. 

'© See Badawi and Hinds (1986, 456b). The fa“dl-form is an intensive 
noun, so 3\-.% _s# means ‘those who take pulls [from the water pipe] 
often’. 
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(Abu Khalil) It is said that you go to the shops of our colleagues 
the traders and meet up there with the eloquent young men look- 
ing for funny news stories, which you then transform into dia- 
logues and theatre plays like the play about the monkey keeper, 
which took place in the days of the Mameluks,’’ and the like. 
(Abu Naddara) That’s correct. 

(Abu Khalil) And what is the purpose of this humorous newspa- 
per of yours? 

(Abu Naddara) Amusing people, and presenting serious infor- 
mation in the form of humour. 

(Abu Khalil) Well done, Abu Naddara! We, the people of this 
country, understand this matter. Our love for you is growing 
daily in our hearts, and we wish you all the best of luck. But oh 
grief, what is all this trouble going to get you? You’ve’® written 
books in European languages praising Egypt, you have translated 
the most wonderful poems of the Arabs in order to spread the 
word in the West about Oriental literature, their good manners, 
their freedom of religion, and the like, and you’ve founded an 
Arab theatre for us and have written around thirty comedies us- 
ing your great talent, prose and poems, and have paid a very high 
price for it,'? and you have taught the people of our country to 


perform skilfully in the theatre, and you have started writing 


7 The full title: 1204 i» all ell (g clear dou jb asls al—_slo,all ‘The 
monkey keeper—A historical theatre play taking place in the days of 
the Mameluks in the year 1204’. The year corresponds to 1789-1790 
CE. 

18 Lit. ‘there you are’. 


'? Lit. ‘you have spent the blood of your heart’. 
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newspapers in all European languages and have created Arabic 
songs and set them to French music—so I wonder what you have 
gained from all of this? You have only made”® enemies and hos- 
tilities. [...] 


Transcription: Al-Ustad 


Excerpt 1: al-Ustad year 1, no. 11, 1 November 1892, 246 
LS dye 
dmndig = 
EN Layell bal cabed je Label SUI oye 02 lgdl cole coy cal oj 
rly SITY galey ol Vacy silelly AbLeclly cyleizilly del ally HLS gbail «gy 
re, SA py Sia ais al LAs Sel aly aS Cab js eu isl a 
4) ay claw SlSS Vy Sglesally Clue yysl ae dat OLS 5 Vy Gy tN Goel 
goley ) LSI bl 2Y,) ny c5,J> Yu “Oe SS Vig (Silat d Sigrid drusl cilye 
key ASS cas AAU gies UN ge to ly jee sted Sh Sel Vy sgl, 
bel cb js ol cor Se oN Vy Se ol Aye wig ely bl oe le 5s 
peg acl Spt cooly Gl Jods Lely Lod fal ag US UN SAI Vy oll ca 
Bile Nye Syl fai clas 12 BF pl Vy oe cl bety GAY Vy Gy dan 
Le aI NAS dhe hae gat: Lal LS lS! Wy agli Gptd) Oly b Lol ol 
Ay) LAU Cw yltedl re, \gobeins els ok jan C5 J> Ll F 4) Se ed 
ikaw 65 Conall epg Wu og cm ASB VW pend Sp ab 5s Monty wells 
IS cap Vy pall llth eee Vy gebetee WI Loge ge alli be lb Lely iI 
le J] ag (go CUAL las (LEB epayenal als ly tol UL Y, 


Translation 
The Girls’ School 
Zakiyya and Nafisa 


0 Lit. ‘raised’. 


21 From one, with | > r. 
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Z: Did you go to the teacher today? N: I attend school. Z: What 
are you learning in school, dear??? N: I’m learning writing, read- 
ing, French, sewing and piano, and we have people who are 
learning English, and people who are learning European dancing. 
Z: Well, writing and reading, we’d say that, yes, they are useful 
so one day you can sit and read the Holy Quran, or a book from 
which you learn things about your religion, but French and Eng- 
lish, what are you going to do with those, are you going to marry 
a Frenchman or an Englishman? N: No, all the upper-class chil- 
dren learn French or English now. A woman may marry one of 
those men who know the language, so she can talk with him. Z: 
My dear, isn’t the man whom yow’re going to marry a descendant 
of an Arab or a Turk? N: Yes. Z: Well, then learn the Arabic or 
Turkish language used by the people of our country when they 
talk to us. As for the descendant of an Arab or a Turk who puts 
his language aside and addresses his wife in French or English, 
he has no manners. He knows that we, girls from the East, are 
neither Frenchmen nor Englishmen, when he talks to us in their 
language. N: That means you’re not aware of what’s going in the 
world these days. Some girls from the Levant learn foreign lan- 
guages at school and so do their husbands. Z: All right, those girls 
are dressed ‘a la European’ and have taken to the streets in house 
clothes like European ladies, but we, who only leave the house 
covered up, don’t get together with strange men and don’t go to 
the theatre or the ball, why should we and our veiled sisters in 


the Levant learn these languages [...]. 


2 Lit. ‘my sister’. 
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Transcription: Al-Ustad 


Excerpt 2: al-Ustad year 1, no. 7, 4 October 1892, 149-50 
aileoy ate) 
=r nse Ngley pe Neat ST QU coh, gle Ta} Io Sle cae Sule « Cie dintar BGS % oy 
Aaiibods (iigusiions soo Wel ai oily eee ol oe J Sate SLE ES bl 
Pt LN gelly Sd) LS oJ: COR ee Cee igs sr OS 5 oe 
Lar cam ph cay Lily adam ae ae Lely all thes SUE Sl Lend oie alk Gels 


ogil » 3: wap Wed Gite nal wee suse We oS soe oO 


Sec ks our ae cache ul 
pS 1d. SB boo as J. aU eR Sis: sce eat) 


eR ne Renee tyne 
ASvnl 3 ab wleley pnts sees cen: GLb gt be sly WS Cal Geral 
a ae ae nee ae ie ioe SY 


le: eke 


Translation 


Latifa and Dimyana 

D: Good day. L: Good day to you. What is this? Like the famous 
saying, you disappear for a year and then you show up for one 
day. D: I was at the wedding of Umm Girgis,* may your children 
follow, and you know that she’s my dear friend and that she’s 


lonely, so when someone has a crowd like that, you don’t know 


23 Read midahwil, not madhiil. 


4 Lit. ‘the mother of Girgis’, the kunya: calling a man or woman by the 
name of their eldest son. 
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who’s doing what.” L: God bless you, by the Prophet, you are 
always ready to help,”° Umm Hinén. We remembered you the 
other night when we were at Mrs. Hanifa’s and we said, we wish 
Umm Hinén were here to watch this. D: Did she have something 
going on, sister? L: Do you have something specific in mind like 
a wedding or an invitation? D: Yes, that’s what I’m saying. L: No, 
we were sitting and talking about drunkards and the nuisance 
they cause, and she was telling us about Mrs. Nagiba and I was 
telling her a bit about my worries and misery, when her husband 
came in and fell among us and we sat laughing at him and said, 
we wish Umm Hinén were here. D: What night did that happen? 
L: Last Tuesday night. D: You should have come and seen my 
worries and misery, your man is getting drunk one night a week 
or two nights a month, now it’s my turn, our man leaves his office 
and goes straight to the bar and he keeps on drinking that 
damned”’ arrack”® until he can’t see where he’s walking and 
comes to me a wreck, and sometimes he falls in the street and 
comes home with his clothes soiled and the few piastres’ that 
were in his pocket have fallen out. By the Virgin, my sister, I have 


borrowed the money for the flour from Hanniina® twice and I’m 


5 Lit. ‘you don’t know the one who’s coming from the one who’s going’. 
6 Lit. ‘know your duty’. 


*7 Lit. ‘sunken into the ground’, see Spiro (1895, 171a) Gy.» wy ‘a 
damned boy, a young rascal’. 


*° A liquor made from raisins, see Spiro (1895, 246a) “_..; _3,5 native 
whiskey made of raisins.” 


9 Lit. ‘the two piastres’. 


3° Diminutive of endearment of her son’s name Hinén. 
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afraid*! that I will get more into debt and will have to sell the few 


bits”? of jewellery I still have [...]. 
Commentary 


Orthography* 


(S=Sant‘, N1=Nadim, first excerpt, N2=Nadim, second ex- 
cerpt) 


*? has mostly disappeared in medial and final position, e.g., | > 
hamra (S), 44\+ (N2), 3) (S). See also Jel, wi-l‘adra (N2) from 
eljdelly, in which the hamza has disappeared and the a has short- 
ened to a. There are, however, some exceptions, such as éc\,4!| 
(N1), eleaill ($) and csi, (N2). 


*q: Pronounced as a glottal stop in Cairene Arabic, except in loans 
from Classical Arabic. In S and N1, mostly written with qdf, e.g., 
Sol 3 -alil izz0’ (N1), 4132 Jj bitilza’ da’nak (S$), except for 
olbs| -uftan (S). In N2, *q is consistently written with hamza, e.g., 
tele yib’a, Jie wba, om Sy Yq iVirsen, & ha”, Gael -a‘adna, ul -ulna 
(compare ls in N1), J¢ |: ba’ul. The Classical Arabic rules for writ- 
ing the hamza are not followed here. For instance, in Jlie ‘Wwbal 
the hamza should have the waw as its seat rather than the ya@ 
because of the u-vowel. The same applies to Jee ba’til. When a 


word starts with a glottal stop (< *q) followed by a long 4, this 


3! Lit. ‘you find me afraid’. 

3 Lit. ‘the two pieces’. The dual is often used to indicate ‘some, a few’, 
just like English ‘a couple of’. See Woidich (2006, 114). 

33 See also Avallone (2016, 81-82), who analysed the orthography in a 
sample of 22 pages from Abu naddara and 21 pages from al-Ustad. 
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is written with |, as in I al, even if this long d is shortened in the 
pronunciation, as in .,45/ ’a‘din. 

ya’ and ’alif maqstra bi-Sakl al-yd’ are interchangeable in N1, e.g., 
ay yib’a, Sins twudi, (5,4 tri. In N2, final i (1) is dotted and 
final a (*a) undotted, e.g., Sl bahki, 22 yigini, ¢)\XJI is- 
sakara, _«;\ itrama. In §, both final ya and -alif maqsira bi-Sakl 
al-ya@’ are consistently written without dots, e.g., (| tarabulsi. 


The 3ms possessive suffix -u can be written with waw, e.g., > 
gebu (N2). 


Plene writing of short vowels occurs in ,*5« mus and |,» huwwa 
(N1) and in ls hiyya (N2). In the verb, the final 2fs vowel -i is 
written plene, e.g., _-1es tit‘allimi (N1) and _3,x5 tirafi (N2). How- 
ever, in N1 —4\ inti is written without the final vowel -i, which is 
indicated with a kasra in N2: ~\s. Also, the final vowel of -ki is 
indicated with a kasra: Su,Scs\ iftakarnaki (N2), rather than with 
the letter ya’. 


Elision of letters: min is abbreviated to mi- in N2: Hl e for Bl o* 
In N2, ya-xti is written as >, while N1 writes both _2+| | and 


In N1, both walla ‘or’ and wala ‘nor’ (the second part of the nega- 
tion ‘neither... nor’) are written as Y's. walla: 4,45) Genes! 3 
LS oo V5 wala: 35 pl Vy Ge oy! ty. In N2, walla is written as 


Y, with a Sadda. 
ta’ marbita is randomly written with or without dots in N1 and 


N2: 4.1.5! ilmadrasa (N1), «>,|) rayha (N1), and consistently 


without dots in S (except in genitive constructions), e.g., aks 
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Sugla, «S,.S.. saksiika. In genitive construction, the dots are al- 
ways written in the three texts:  LJ| 4)... madrast ilbanat (N1), 
orl a) lelt ittalat (N2), rele 4,,> hurriyyit diyanithum (S). In 
3\Xy bi-nikat (S), ta’ marbitta is written instead of ta’. 


°alif fasila is sometimes written and sometimes left out: ,le, and 
lpobery (N1), \Sle xs (N2). 

The | of the article is once assimilated to the next ‘sun’ letter: , i 
iddor (*ildor) (N2). In (448 lafandi, the i of the article il- is elided, 
as is the 7alif of the word (¢.u8| (N2). 


Interdentals: *d is written with | in o,\2 ,| Abu naddara (S$). How- 
ever, it is written with _» in the very first issue of the newspaper. 
The dal in «Jigs! and Ji,s\ (S) is a hypercorrection; the root in 
Classical Arabic is HZL. Sanii‘ tends to write *d with 3, e.g., 04S 
kizb ~ kidb. 

Emphasis: 4,+.2 is written with _, instead of _» in S. 


Shortened long vowels are generally written with long vowels, 
€.8., coals fahmin (S$), 42\)\ irrab‘a (S), «>|, rayha (N1), - bob 
fadlin (N2). An exception is e1~, wahda (S). 


In S, historical spelling is used more often than in N1 and N2, for 
instance: cal cx minen, _i.2i nisf ~ nuss. It is unclear in the second 
case if the Classical or dialectal pronunciation is intended, be- 


cause Santi‘ tends to use some Classical Arabic vocabulary. 
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woe Wail (S), the masdar of form eight of the root TL‘ (nee) is 
an odd spelling and could be a typo, perhaps influenced by elisl 


of form five. 


Morphology 


The demonstrative o> is not fixed to the noun in o> _,\|k\ innaharda 
(N1). 


The feminine distal demonstrative +> ‘that’ is used for some- 
thing that has been mentioned before: al.U\ Eb. ‘that night’ (N2). 
Nowadays, the distal demonstratives are ms dukha, fs dikha, and 
pl dukham/dukhum/dukhumma.** However, until the beginning of 
the twentieth century, forms without the suffix h- were still 
found: dak, dik, dok,®® especially in adverbs of time such as dik 


innahar ‘that day’,®° dak innoba ‘that time’.°” 


In N2, 2pl and 3pl forms with -u and -um are interchangeable: ,| 


and esl are found in the same sentence; wae yam. 


ex (N2) may reflect yi?a‘., which has been reported in 19th-cen- 


tury texts.** Nowadays, it is pronounced yu’a‘“*? However, it may 


34 See Woidich (2006, 46). 


35 See for instance Hassan (1869, 88). These forms are very old; there 
are examples such as dik il‘uyuin from 14th-century Judaeo-Arabic texts, 
see Palva (1993, 181-83). 


3° Gairdner (1917, 209). 
3” El-Tantavy (1848, 126). 


38 See, e.g., Spitta (1880, 223), who, however, remarks that it was more 
common in the countryside than in Cairo. 


3° See Woidich (2006, 81). 
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also reflect yu’a‘, because al-Nadim mostly wrote the hamza on 
the y@ when occurring in the middle of the word (see above, 
Orthography). The kasra in wl yv’aum confirms that the prefix 


was in fact pronounced yi-. 
The future marker is chy (m), ee! (D, Geel? Gigs oul (ND), 
ace) gts cel) Ul Je1)! (N1). The shortened form ha- is used in 


modern Cairene Arabic. 


Syntax 


In 4a,J! -,22>2)| (N2) the first part of the genitive construction gets 
the article. This construction, which can also occur with issuway- 
yit ‘the bit of...’ is found in modern Cairene Arabic as well, but is 


‘substandard’.*° 

ASI Vy agliss Gis] oly b Let: In this sentence, la, the first part 
of the negation la...wala, is missing. 

Both ols le and i ole Je ‘in order to’, followed by a verb in 


the imperfect tense, are used in $. Nowadays, the form without 


ma is more common.*! 


*° Woidich (2006, 207). 
*! Woidich (2006, 386). 


32. A DISGRUNTLED BISHOP: 

A GARSHUNI LETTER FROM BISHOP 

DINHA OF MIDYAT TO PATRIARCH 
PETER III 


George Kiraz 


Beth Mardutho K2005.72-73' 

Document BM K2005.72-73 belongs to a larger set of documents 
at the archives of Deir al- Za‘faran near Mardin. The archive was 
digitised between 2005 and 2010 and the digital copies are being 
preserved at the Beth Mardutho Syriac Institute in New Jersey. 
The archive consists of ca. 10,000 documents, mostly petitions 
written to various Syriac Orthodox Patriarchs from Elias II (Patr. 
1838-1847) to Elias III (Patr. 1917-1932). The current letter, 


1T am grateful to Mor Philoxenus Saliba Ozmen, archbishop of Mardin, 
for giving me permission in 2005 to digitise the archive. Thanks are due 
also to Ephrem Aboud Ishac, who read the penultimate version and 
gave many valuable suggestions. For the historical background of this 
period, see Dinno (2017), The Syrian Orthodox Christians in the Late Ot- 
toman Period and Beyond: Crises then Revival (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias 
Press). 


© George Kiraz, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.38 
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dated 23 August 23 1882 (Julian), is from Bishop Dinha of 
Midyat and addressed to Patriarch Peter III (Patr. 1872-1894).? 

We do not know much about Bishop Dinha. An account by 
the contemporary ‘Abdallah of Sadad (later Patriarch ‘Abdallah, 
1906-1915), written in 1870, mentions three monks with this 
name: Dinha of Mashta, Dinha of the Monastery of Qarna in Beth 
Debe (Badibe), and Dinha of Anhil.? While Dolabani, in his his- 
tory of the Patriarchs (Dolabani 1990), does not mention Peter 
consecrating a bishop by this name, our Dinha has been identified 
by Abraham Garis as the monk from Anhil.* Dinha’s mother 
tongue was Neo-Aramaic Tiroyo (Surayt). A native of Mosul, Pe- 
ter III’s mother tongue was Arabic. 

It appears that the congregation in Midyat wrote to the Pa- 
triarch, complaining about Bishop Dinha (Ins 6-7). The Patriarch 
in turn wrote to Dinha (Ins 4-6) to rebuke him (verso In. 12). 
Dinha then writes back—in this document—to defend himself. 
The charge seems to be that Dinha nominated a brother or cousin 
(or both) to be elected for the Midyat majlis. Per the Ottoman 
Tanzimat, towns were to have councils with a specific number of 
Muslims, Christians, and Jews. It appears that the congregation 
had obtained a firman from the Porte (_JlJ! Cl!) to the effect 
that only Syriac Orthodox individuals might serve in the Midyat 
majlis (_ otal Ou yond le. ce sla Ys plne Y, Ins 12-13) which 


? Peter III was later renumbered by Aphram Barsoum as Peter IV, count- 
ing the Apostle Peter as Peter I. 


3 T obtained the information about the three Dinhas from Elio Aydin, 
who replied to my Facebook post of 24 October 2017. 


* Reply to my Facebook post of 24 October 2017. 
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would have caused problems with the local Muslim population 
(there were no Jews in Midyat). It also seems that some members 
of the congregation, who were not getting their way, were threat- 
ening to convert, most likely to Catholicism (In. 15). The bishop 
then goes on to complain about the members of his congregation 
(Ins 16, 23-24, 27-28) and the fact that the Patriarch had sacked 
him (Ly -pisiar Le Users Le:lg, In. 20). He also complains that 
he has no salary (In. 24) and asks if he can visit the Patriarch, 
presumably to discuss his case (In. 26). 

Often letters discuss more than one matter and this docu- 
ment is no exception. After making his complaint, Dinha petitions 
the Patriarch on behalf of one David Efendi, who is apparently 
working very hard, but going unpaid (verse In. 3 ff.). “Did his 
mother give birth to him and offer him a wagqf?” Bishop Dinha 
asks sarcastically. The letter ends with Dinha asking the Patriarch 
to save him “from this hell” [,lJ\ ote oy Leb p> 5 bas]. A sub- 
script mentions a matter regarding Karburan, a Kurdish-speaking 
Syriac Orthodox village. It seems that this village was also taken 


away from Bishop Dinha. 
Transcription 


Recto 


deal plhdiseany La igy sbssisoisoc .priduro Lise pas «1 
works 
LXSL 

9oy Loanduly Linea Leeojary ILO woaglicg! wise 2 


Kea coud ac poking! qlrohsle .plihulo rocle gas :potuli dasa .3 
FON [AS paaoin! pp LNyo pada ud Yor plop Xs dale 4 
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Lull ..jaokylac Keolleo dupe Fol il dp epole obadrho T) sl jom uo 
oulzsoo ofr Lidsar wads ghpro Sol wo opadso Lyol jaasogla Loy 

qe au wor oDdobass\ oo) waag, -poliiro Prsojfaa! boas 

biples Lilodel Nall Stoll hor 2 bases gol olo Lua! ogo 

ees Salah iGo iaieacs nalhey aptdeaa Scasc SS 

woo aaleo 0 Lhoddsso bys (Lo bro gus worsoo wins Lo jou! A 

ASS sls we pee hoi® pods pao lo protagy probybecad cipusadSs 

qhico ise ag wily Wo pense WI gLiyse ead gee uO gal edo {I ou! 

pala pds woo prolyl pyle aay pro byte Lago! suas joa 

Jaday Ls aco ol Nab poouss pul ede [so sboLsll uo slat 1 Kego 

olsolil> sou! wsoasar sash «Jo youly pobhago .jpoulsaa! los~> Isso 

ope HAUT Ss porso ods pelado Epmar pods aS Jyoro . asa bo 

eS ciel ISSN SNCS [os joa Sal Bhaapokeas: 

NW edge iran pyle! VT LS eaokul paane pi polarag spas bats po 
DHS ogg peledo caus poours jf; bo poouss byes oMlN Ss Vl eele jars! 

ha Lad Spo wanes Lj, Lasbdp Into spol uae pou Nac case! [20 
pases las Nroyis AS Gopas ob So uo Las ad pohbar olds polylo ps 
dy we bale onmisl gly aooul po wag onmial LS (lo bo So? wo 

wdijhsoo Slo poouss Ps ghyre Salsawdslo poor pha polars plod o wamaSs 
Las safoso LS [eo yhyso HQ onmis! ase: bro addy. prone asa. 209 ofjjo0 

Ss dru! Jodrconaisll! abso props Os peig sh IIDISN Go as oa one 001 bo Qa 


Wyors ogo bso paadsob) as Eas LASs jassh agp I Slo proylo 

Jee pul Bao pore Ss pouslise Sasol poylaso porrsjbel yoy go Nas 
ono D4 Julo wus SoS Jyor go L Sol Swoa Los mars jlo Ss Slo. 
oda por agp pro bislal vo oberg pohgard obliges a SS va 


Verso 


Obigis BESS vm Iyoro -parS\ Go wean Ho oS) Go Olas Leal? Ss ago 

BBLS jadius L oopad\ Siu! pBidear paarogloo .Ljin bo oss jaolglioo 

pred 32 we |plo -jaokyl iso! cans Gr Sans fron onniall) Ldss prob b Fos 
ad8 olds! Lo palo jlouo SOS popas jorm! WL Syso od 52) Igor ani! gol, 


SN jlpase 25, yor outs Lot creaky pul jaoksbieo wom Sx woes SL 


omNaAY 


.10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
.16 
17 
18 
19 
.20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
.29 


.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 


uh wW NB 
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wbs jlosoe janses palo oad Sj); oor cma do Qo wy Soo wig 
wus onaoad Simo Sol aco i, aso 200 olds oro} i= Igor hint 
obino? olds? is wl Jy? Wolo Nes aul, yor a 2 Opulo ads woox Liha. 


omaN Da 


was oarohsela beso passed logis e004 po il; aoe whe el eo 
Nal aro yao MSL digo bee fy LX Sool beso QoS. woo! +00 Jo! .10 
Naan bee Jpoo Nant Saas be GS ISL Gap jas Seo ve pel Sows jp be flo .11 
ILS ono) ge Woh agp Gao aS py Gil cues Hd Yo ay 12 


ee ae tp AY basa Sx uasis .13 
phones Tal jue YY vo 
lusty hing 

[Stamp] 
sto x» Sb 

leis Ole 

ose 
22VA 
Subscript 


wiiol aS pobds© owljasia’ | uto 
poroliol wasax ss poratsNen! a Ss 
22; bor Jor eyilso AS poord005 

ods POLY uae eas Lao pois! 


praise! jsoll! 


op wWN PR 


Arabic Transcription 


Syro-Arabic garshunography is a transliteration scheme. As the 
22 Syriac consonants are insufficient for the 28 Arabic ones, a 
number of extensions are used: 
1. The bgadkpat letters provide double usage where: 

a. . <g> stands for - and ¢. 


b. , <d> stands for > and 3. 
C. 42 <k> stands for 4) and ¢. 
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d.\. <t> stands for ~ and &. 


2. Optional dots may be placed supralinearly to denote the plo- 
sives and sublinearly to denote the fricatives. Having said that, 
the dots are rarely used in this document apart from the following 
(I use a macron, @ or 2, instead of dots in the Latin transliteration 
in angle brackets, < >): pot\ga. < gbttkm > rhe (In. 4), pouliss 
<bgs’nhm > ogilves: (In. 7), ag <yngbn> .,,2, (verso In. 12), 
and Liledel <°ftk’rm’ > b)l+8| (In. 8). 


3. As there are no /g/ sounds in Arabic, so is reserved for ~ as 
denoted above and may take an optional stroke inside it, ., trans- 
literated as <g>. The stroke appears in sal. has <?>lmstg’bh> 
JLenweJ! (Ins 3-4), ong <wghh> age, (In. 19), dilag<gs’rh> 
,L4> (In. 29, with three strokes inside ., perhaps to add empha- 
sis!), and ajo <w’gb> Cl, (verso In. 1, also with three 


strokes). 


4. The plural double dot Syame, %, may be used on « <h> to 
mark ta’ marbuta. The only words to make use of it are: 43 (In. 
3), Slax! (ins 3-4), 35 (In. 5), de (In. 5), delaotly (In. 23), 
843 (verso In. 2), 54+ (In. 4), and 4ulb (In. 5). The use of the dots 
on & <h> for a proper ~ appears in 3,le for ~,ly (verso In. 6). 


Inversely, we have ~ >. for 4%. (In. 5). 


5. An optional dot inside 4 <t>, 4, denotes s but this is never 
used in the document; e.g., we have undotted ojayss <mtbth> 
(i.e., written as ab.b.) for 4b... Note that in Jazireh Arabic, 
many words with 4 correspond to MSA words with _2 (cf. MSA 
dbz). 
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6. An optional dot above ; denotes _,» and appears only in pou,.> 
<bgs’nhm> ogiles; (In. 7). A dottless , may be either ,» or (>. 


Garshtini writing sometimes uses Arabic vowels. Due to typo- 
graphical constraints, these are not given in the Syriac-script text 


above, but are given in the Arabic script below.° 


Recto 


G2! phossoasy Lajgy sLsoisoisco qitiss Lis pons 1 
works 
LNAL 

goy oarbily Loa bamjaay iPS warflied wie  -2 


semcall degen Keg6-3} oldacely platy pipiy Bd rp Sbebl MSE 3 
ppd el Sal pie Wey She CI Ly acl elt le dle 4 
LSU gp Salew Cae doers "Ai LSyldl Be cptale bigs MOI gh 95 

al og lowe Lae SN shbe al oye dees O15! preoled oss 6 
Pe EP Agliall obs Sige prlnar teary lat! bed 7 
Ls liy Bybee! oY Glas lle o lne yl slp Ll aby 8 

Pal ope las Meng. slang leg, euly mal oS sill 9 
SV 5a Gio op Clegles Lue IS Le ops vogey Cae lS 4g! 4 10 

bs ob cy 448 oles pds Les: ols rinks Siren! oppress! 11 

Obes cle pee ila Vy plane Y obits Geleee 3 tol Galen Y 12 

le elas ee role cps a BU LesSly etl oes 13 

Iples Le Came Sh for gis et ele Ly GLY (3 lal aby 14 

DVL olegl capee Ab IS pelo pKebardy pegilegl Igy lag .15 
ope g = VI Be pp SANIT pends gl ld ing Sa le .16 
ct PA Lied oe opmesll SB ae giped yl oie aglae pe .17 


° Microsoft Word 2000 up to XP allowed one to add Arabic diacritics 
above Syriac-script text, but it seems that later versions do not permit 
this! As of May 2021, one can write Arabic diacritics on Syriac using 
Notepad and then copy the text into Word, though this risks the text 
being broken during typesetting by publishers. 
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SY solos opens palgh VY WS operat Kee sy palinar abate) Ugko oy 

Slay dgry AollS does agin le Le gis Uirae aisllell JLetly yal. 

CSL Wis rigane Gyno Uyeslye aly Sal ety egies Spill Sel ey 
as ly die glo Hah gh (es cad See oe ws 


bey cally pees ee ob iamy ge plbey tolls” peal 
la Ul ls Sec ae atl od gle eal oar AP ts 


tebe ane pS une le perphnsd ll opp OD gor de gh a oo 


Wig) opB Le SLI cya) jars Lede gas gos V Sly tlele cle glel Ul. 
Le tel Lamy pglans cle gale raSs pmoludy gQ led 29} oe WI. 

Je Byai Leaily eet) WLI) Le oe Leela fag Lis ._wasl oe Ube Jy . 
ods | gol PAE ey ba Glas 2 olar Sika libs sl 4% : 


Verso 


olib,e coil oh Ming tell oe oem Vy all yw ly gh de Col, 
ks gglare by Sill Bat js Lackdy Lye Le dey Sole) 

LAP AE cpt arly Sale pal 9S AS pts Yd bale ples b “Ud 
Sas 

cre lac! Le daly slaty LS pose gol SOU bbe I le lie cudl aylo 

AN die Spe Le bees Lt to Sole epi le eee Sly 
ey We ney Joly eb Ble ole aS oy be eyo be Gs 

> Aedes Spbny ITU iy gle hy Ciy ai ae! oly Lhe io | 

aion9) ollac! Le tol 13) a Vly cy Gole lhe SU otely ad ye kee 
sts opel bey ped) bye ando pS ple okay ply og ov 


ael AS Hs coll Bab LAS I Syd Lag lb aol ag! "ig UN 


Sans Le Sa Joel Spd el Whe yi AB AS ot JY Sys jae LIS : 
{Wi ole oy ale gop ht vel spend ad bias ae. 
etas tan "@ YA rtanaz ds ,imaio . 

phamepoy Tol pus YY VA 

Jas Leng 
sale tal 
Lei> Glee 
obs 


D2VA 
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Subscript 
Shs) SI pple ail SI Lely 1 
iste La le pale J eagle 3 
Translation 
Recto 


(1) In the name of the Lord your protector and the exalter of the 
rank of your high-priesthood, our Father, (2) Mor Ignatius, 
Patr[iarch] of the Apostolic See of Antioch, who is (1.5) Peter III. 

(3) After kissing your fingertips with duty, honour, and re- 
spect, and procuring your Apostolic blessings which are answ- 
(4) ered all the time. It is petitioned to Your Beatitude: 

We have received your precious letter [XS >| » 3], the sup- 
plication [le«\], written (5) on 21 August. We read it praising the 
Almighty [_Jls (s,W) 3:5] for the well-being [-.. 4 ,2,] of your 
Lordship. 

Secondly, (6) you mentioned to your servant that you re- 
ceived a petition [4-.2»] from the inhabitants of Midyat, (com- 
plaining) that we have loved and favoured [4)\05 al» Lis] (7) 
some individuals and hated others. Ciinki, is this claim just 
[a> ge alglacll ois Sige]? (8) That we nominate [<b] our 
brother and/or paternal-cousin to this election for our own pomp 
and benefit? [lsyley LL! de] (9) To gain a name [lJ Og cs! 
oll and benefit both spiritually and materially? 
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And this election (10) was set and prepared [vg+5 x] 8 
months ago [¢.3! .]. We had no information beforehand. Those 
(11) who wrote [,.,) >.<)! <2] to your Lordship and others pos- 
sessed [pris Le ols] a strong firmdn from the Porte (12) stating 
that no one is to sit in the majlis of Midyat, be he a Muslim or a 
Christian, unless he belongs to (13) the Old Syriac millet only 
[_~]. We have transgressed and are guilty of this... Even Mardin 
itself, despite the great significance of your position [as é 
eSle], (14) nominated [+s] six individuals [,ls\] for the elec- 
tion. And not even one of them succeeded [_,.\~], for whatever 
reason. They did not become upset [\,l«; ] (15) nor did they 
change their faith [.¢:L.\ |,J“) 44]. And Your Beatitude always im- 
plored publicly that faith by solicitation [_»LiJYl gly! type Ae] 
(16) is not possible [.,S., 4]. And this region [4W\, Le., Midyat], 
all of (its people) are malicious [,.,,...z.], each one takes a shot 
at the other [>'Y\ le a. 4 s>1,15]. They seek (17) to destroy each 
other [nglen: ete]. This is the first of their fruit. He said, “The tree 
is known by its fruit.” 

Since (18) the day of our arrival in Midyat, we gathered 
them. “We want you to elect 12 individuals [¢>!,|] to form a mayj- 
lis* for the (19) affairs and the business of the td@ifa [,y+| |-Y 
4ajl2)| Jlesl,]. We are tired [i] of them. There is no love 
amongst them [a> eg le LJ. Each one disagrees with the 
other [L2, ig>s 41>1,5, lit. “each one looks to a (different) side’). 
(20) Talking to them did not achieve anything [¢-y J3i)) Sl by 


(A4\ tl. 


® This would be a parish majlis, to be distinguished from the secular 
town majlis. 
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Also you dismissed us (from office) [l,.:);-] and we are 
much obliged [ -,i,0 4.2] for this! When we were (21) with your 
Lordship, we presented to Your Beatitude that “No prophet is 
revered in his town, but is reviled.” Therefore [4], your servant 
(22) had no diocese from the beginning. Ciinki, does Your Holi- 
ness consider Midyat a diocese? God forbid [LU3 .~ &L]! (23) 
The priests: each one of them considers himself a patriarch. They, 
along with the people of Midyat: some of them are wélis, mu- 
tasarrifs, (24) and wazirs. How can one live with them [..S.. aS 
urge egy]? It is not possible (in any) diocese, except Midyat! 

We don’t have a salary. Well [i], (25) we are not a snake 
to eat from dirt. Have mercy [,> 2.25] upon your servant [,S.¢] 
by giving [us] the (26) entire diocese. Have clemency [+\] upon 
your servant [éest+]. If not [Y _Jl,], we beg that you confer upon 
us [Lie or] to be present in front of your fingertips [.,. 2-3 
eNubl]. It is not possible to endure this (27) region due to the 
amount of their incitements and wickedness [erolnds re jes], 
taking shots at each other [bx pgs Je agely tS]. No one 
(28) seeks the salvation of the soul. Henceforth [ti], we hope 
[ \«,;] that you liberate us from this repulsive country [asnil ALS]. 

Additionally, we recognise [_3,.;] that the (29) matter with 
which we are petitioning Your Beatitude is bold [_.» o,l.—]. We 
have been bold [iU4, b.bs]. We beg for pardon [ate ges 


Bie leol]. 
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Verso 


(1) It is one’s duty to fear God and not to be ashamed of the 
servant. It is about that that we have petitioned your (2) Lord- 
ship. We have not written a quarter of it. And your servant is 
awaiting [ 2:...] the words of blessings [4S,J) 3>1, ie., a reply], 
either by visiting (3) your holiness, or for the diocese to have 
mercy [4,5 ,"Y| Linke loss] until we see what the order of your Lord- 
ship is. 

And also regarding your servant, (4) David Efendi: he has 
been serving, day and night, for three months and no one gave 
him a single fils. (5) He is a man who is envious for the sake of 
your Lordship [pS ry de eu Jl-,]. No one gives him a 
glass [i.\-] of water. This one spent about one thousand (6) 
ghirsh, some from a loan, some from his own pocket. This became 
a disaster [4.b]. (Even if) one hires [4.1] a servant [\Sx=+], 
he pays [2x] (7) his salary. It seems that his mother gave birth 
to him as a wagf. And even if he was a wagqf, he should eat and 
drink from the wagf (income), so he can (8) live. Giinki, is he only 
one person? But he is the head of a household [-.» —+l»] and 
children. If no one gives him his salary, (9) how would he live? 
And how many times [455] did he petition your holiness and you 
did not answer him at (10) all. And Your Holiness is more pru- 
dent [ J24)| evil (than this). Maybe you say to me, “if you cannot 
win your bread, how can you help?” [is S,5 eslb 5.3 b |3) 
ee!] (11) If we are unable to say anything (i.e., give orders) to 


anyone, how can we manage [Wl ,.4]? To whomever we say, 
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“do this” he does not do it, (12) gets upset [....], and then peti- 
tions your holiness. Then you rebuke [Jj |] only your servant. We 


beseech you to save us from this flame. 


(13) Barekhmor for forgiveness! _ [18]82 AD servant of servants 
22 August of your holiness 
Monk Dinha 


[Stamp: Bishop Dinha] 


Subscript 


(1) Also, regarding those of Karburan: we left (the administration 
to) them [alali]. But the papers of (2) their affidavits [.sU| 4}, 5! 
ehpdlexml] along with all their paperwork [3 | eae el—(3) 
they sent them to Mardin. Here, their business is concluded [ls 
ray! io ls] (ie., as far as I am concerned). (4) Only (i.e., we 
wish that), may you protect them [ale .Xbs > oS]. (5) The 
command is your command. 


Commentary 


Line 1 

It is common to address the Patriarch in Syriac and end with Ba- 
rekhmor’ (verse In 13). 

Line 3 

<< ‘after’ (al-Bustani 1930, II:1617). 

4jlex..J| extends from In. 3 to In. 4. 


” For the use of liturgical barekhmor as a greeting, see Borbone (2015, 
479-84). 
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Line 4 

Nel xe (and verso In. 2, 45,J| 3>1). Such terms designate let- 
ters written by the Patriarch. One may refer to one’s own letter 
addressed to a Patriarch as 4,>,.2/| G>\. 

Line 5 

ek Abbreviation for _Jls. A supralinear line, sometimes with a 
vertical stroke, denotes an abbreviation or number. 

cw... Orthographic variant for 4. 

Line 6 

dls = MSA dows. 

Line 7 

_SNz~ Turkish ¢iinki (also In. 22 and verso In. 8) = modern ¢iinkii. 
It is consistently used here as an interrogative, with a disapprov- 
ing tone, where the answer is negative. 

Las cpl glo Kol. There is either a scribal error involving repetition 
of |, (in which case, read Les -»\y 4+!) or a conjunction has been 
prefixed to 4). 

Line 10 

vee = MSA Lye. 

Ys /hawala/ (as pronounced today in the liturgical practices 
of Mardin) = MSA <5. 

Lines 12-13 

mb ol eb This refers to what we call today Syriac Orthodox. 
The designation ,,.18 goes back to the 18th century to distinguish 
the older Syriac Orthodox from the then newly separated Syriac 
Catholics. 

Line 13 

ux /bas/. Colloquial for ‘only’. 
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lules| = MSA bles. 

Line 17 

Bad gpd op Spend! (Luke 6.44); 56 = MSA bp5. 

Line 18 

ube. This is a parish majlis ‘council’ rather than the town’s sec- 
ular majlis. 

Oye. Probably /yusayyiriin/ ‘to manage’, but <s> could have 
been written for /s/ to form /yasiriin/ ‘to become’. 

Line 19 

Jo\Is5 = sel, |S. An orthographic calque from Syriac »\> 
<klhd> for .. \~» <klhd>. 

Line 21 

of Kevinte uc? led Ux) (Luke 4:24). Notice the use of » for tanwin. 
Line 25 

eo ylenai = MSA o> x5. 

Line 26 

ily = MSA YI. 

Line 28 

és) = MSA act ‘we hope/wish’. 

Verso 

Line 3 

44)'Y! ile eles. The phrase is not clear, if we assume 4.5,YL, the 
sense would be ‘or to have mercy upon us by (giving us) the dio- 
cese’. 

Line 5 

il’ colloquial ‘cup’. 
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Line 6 

asb = MSA aslb ‘disaster’. 

\Xx35 colloquial < Turkish \Ss+ hizmetkér < Arabic 40+ 
‘service’ + Persian ,\S ‘worker, i.e. servant’ ‘Isa ([1911, 255] 
2016, 136). 

Line 8 

Ss) = MSA aol, 

Line 9 

play = MSA tw. 


33. AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD AL-JARADI: 
SIRAT AL-KAWAJA AL’~AKRAM 
AL-MARHUM HARMAN AL~ALMANI 


Alex Bellem and G. Rex Smith 


The text is a report written by the San‘ani secretary of Hermann 
Burchardt, a German traveller and photographer. Burchardt was 
murdered by bandits in December 1909 near Ibb in the Yemen 
(Mittwoch 1926), along with the Italian consular official Benzoni 
(Farah 2002, 238-39).' Perhaps in response to a request for de- 
tails of the journey and the murder, al-Jaradi (henceforth J) pro- 
duced this report for the German and Italian authorities in Otto- 
man Yemen in early 1910. The text below is that edited by Eugen 
Mittwoch in 1926 from two manuscripts which, he states, are in 
Berlin and the Ambrosiana in Milan and which appear to have 
been written at different times and without connection one with 
the other (Mittwoch 1926, 6-7). The MSS are so far untraced and 


the text below is an exact copy of Mittwoch’s edition. The 


' He had undertaken several expeditions in Ethiopia and Yemen, some 
authorised, others not. When the Italian authorities insisted that the 
Sublime Porte find and punish the murderers, the Ottomans branded 
Benzoni a spy. 


© Bellem and Smith, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.39 
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language is clearly Literary Mixed Arabic (LMA) and is dealt with 


in some depth below. 


Transcription 


Mittwoch (1926, 16.3-18.5) 


LS G3 oypladlees *yLe5 sel oe I dumar Lilery lee Lease al! BOE Ugd Lens Le ery 
CL peed LS glad ops Lybesy adlelly aed) de bold *¢ lay Soni Lagg all Je 
S2pg, LS Lenal Ldog gliw Ha S Ed Legegy pgall pb Clall lee ohully es 
58 Aad QIRe gS LSI (S2zgel Weal glaw 63 cpegles on pqiell OY Qgred done 
SE prey alae pee Ugeel am oil Lnle Gemregd pg dle Ledlly opgtrdey Ober Cte 
48 ag Liss, Sproell Cy of Lyles Claws or lise Fotedll gts ole oes 
Ld jeden ale 4 Jl ol Lydly Mee aly cele Gab oy ety OL ob SI 

ot bansey Aye dey! pallesly ailey hall may ariel JEG sly Oy ge Obels, 
adlally eS elles, cl) Seeks de LE SL Lazey gl od olny cles! 
asi ws aD eye > SyuwSl busy ea 025>5<l OSI 0 proud weed Lgegs 
ae cyl cle ety Led ae g “eSe ALA ree Lt HS berg arly 
oe ole pgblely plain’ iY ale paler ail5y eel C pad auto)! SF apmge Snlall 
G> yp ar ot Wl eS) ald)! SN gabe 4515s amleots cileess) Sadly a 
CNN ct tll ney Aerlgerll Lely ilgly aly ell ope SU apes elo) 


? Damar is a town some 50 miles due south of San‘a; al-Hamdani 
(1884-1891, 55, 80, 104, etc.), Yaqiit (1979, III:7). Interestingly, it has 
the fa‘ali pattern, along with other place names in the Arabian Penin- 
sula, like Zafar, the medieval town on the southern coast of Oman, now 
the name of the whole southern province of Oman; Smith (2004, 264- 
80, 276-77). 

3 A town about 35 miles due east of Damar; Hamdani (1884-1891, 55, 
93 etc.); Smith (1974-1978, II:193), with full references. It may also be 
in the fa‘ali pattern. 

*5 Di al-Qa‘da = 18 November 1909. 


° This must refer to the government building. 
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oes) SolsJ| Le cleLst aypoe ay knls owes cules a eas) oes 
cad lgmel Eley oe eb a8 NI Sealy tole) cy cell qo arly! 
41 NN Body rom SS pt phd slates 2p ge Led eT belly Lemme LEG loa! 
CSU) Gy lees dened pens] Am lglg! EUS deg doy delet) AS be 0) Sill 
Je tel op ben (2d oe pee Clore A ed 4) Ged od Bow 
tb alley open, sale! 


Translation 


[16] After we had taken our rest there for three days, we left, 
accompanied by five Damaris as guards. We set off with the in- 
tention of getting to know Rada‘. We journeyed feeling safe and 
sound. We made our way through plains in which all day long 
we could see numerous baboons and wolves. We travelled in the 
direction of the village of Sanban.’ We entered and stayed the 
night in the house of a Jew called Simon, since there were no 
innkeepers in Sanban. This Jew showed us into a room in which 
there were two hundred untreated hides with the hair still on 
them which he tans; they were full of lice. These lice attacked us 
and we just could not sleep. The next day, Thursday, 5 [Di] al- 
Qa‘da, we left Sanban and made our way through Bayt al-Misri 
and entered a plain full of baboons. We passed through the vil- 


lages of Milh and al-Musalla, coming across at the village gate 


© Al-Mansiir ‘Abd al-Wahhab, third Tahirid sultan, 883-894/1478- 
1489; see Smith, (1988, 129-39, 137, 139). J is wrong here! The 
‘Amiriyya mosque and madrasa were built in 910/1504 by the first Ta- 
hirid sultan, al-Zahir ‘Amir (reg. 858-864/1454-1460); on the 
mosque’s architecture mosque, see Porter (1992; 2017); Al-Radi (1997). 
? We vocalise thus, although we can find no reference to the village in 
the geographical sources at our disposal. 
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someone working on Rada‘i rugs, he and three of his daughters. 
The gentleman took photographs of the workman and his daugh- 
ters and gave them four piastres. We left them and en route met 
fifty camels laden with salt. The gentleman took a photograph of 
the camels with the consent of the cameleers and gave them some 
money. We pressed on and came to the town of Rada‘. We went 
in feeling safe and sound and made our way to the large caravan- 
serai situated in the middle of the town market of Rada‘. But it 
was not to the liking of the gentleman and we then took all the 
animals to the government building, where they remained. Now 
Shaykh Salih b. Salih al-Tayri was in town, so the gentleman and 
his secretary went to greet him, since he was governor. He gave 
them a meal of a goat, them and the guards. The gentleman and 
his secretary climbed up to the citadel, the highest building in 
Rada‘. The next day [18] the gentleman, his secretary, and al- 
Nabhani® went and the gentleman took photographs of the 
‘Amiriyyah from all sides, it being the greatest wonder because 
of the beauty of its construction, having been built by Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab. The gentleman photographed all the mosques and he 
and soldiers left for a nearby village called al-Jiraf. He took pho- 
tographs of it. Its inhabitants are Jews, who make clay pots of all 
kinds. Above this village is a mountain which the gentleman pho- 
tographed. Then he noticed five kilns where they were burning 


lime and where there were ten Jewish women who were beating 


8 Earlier in the text (Mittwoch 1926, 10), J identifies Husayn b. 
Muhammad al-Nabhani as a gendarme of the Zaydi tribe of Arhab, ap- 
pointed from the start of the expedition as Burchardt’s escort. 
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limestone with wooden mallets. The gentleman took their photo- 


graph and gave them money. 


Commentary 


Line 1 
nasam ‘rest, take rest’ (Landberg 1920-1942, III:2767; Piamenta 
1990-1991, II:484). 


‘azam min ‘depart, leave’ (Lane 1863-1893, 2037-38; form I = 
CA form VIII, with a Yemeni source; Landberg 1920-1942, 
III:2289; Piamenta 1990-1991, II:326). 


tawakkal ‘ala Allah ‘set off, out’; often reduced to tawakkal in the 
Yemen (Piamenta 1990-1991, II:531). 

Line 2 

hati ‘make ones way’ (Piamenta 1990-1991, I:32; Qafisheh 2000, 
175; Watson 2000, 313). 


ribhi, plural rubah, ‘baboon’ (Landberg 1920-1942, II:1061). 


-absar/’absar ‘see’; SA, and indeed Yemeni Arabic (YA) in general, 
allow both forms (Piamenta 1990-1991, I:32). 

Line 3 

tabt, tibt (or tabt) ‘in the direction of (Rossi 1939, 245; Serjeant 
and Lewcock 1983, 562); perhaps < tabb, tubib ‘row, line’ (Land- 
berg 1901, 264). 


maghawi ‘keeper of small inn (maqhadya/makhaya)’. Smaller than 
a samsara (Rossi 1939, 143; Landberg 1920-1942, III:2538; Pia- 
menta 1990-1991, II:416). 
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Line 4 

sufra ‘hide, untreated and with the hair still on it’ (Rossi 1939, 
226; Piamenta 1990-1991, II:224). 

Line 6 

farda, plural farid, ‘rug, mat’ (Landberg 1920-42, III:2406; Pia- 
menta 1990-1991, II:369). 

Line 8 

-asraf ‘ala ‘reach, come to’ (Landberg 1920-1942, III:2042; 
Mittwoch 1926, 66). 

Line 9 

samsara, plural samasir, ‘caravanserai’. Larger than a maghaya, 
(Serjeant and Lewcock 1983, 592; Piamenta 1990-1991, 1I:232). 
Line 10 

Sall ‘take’ (Landberg 1920-1942, III:2073); Goitein 1941, Glos- 
sary, 89; Piamenta 1990-1991, 1:263). 


qarisa, plural qgirds, ‘animals’ in general, but often used of cattle. 
Here we take it to mean Burchardt’s riding animals, perhaps don- 
keys or mules, or both (Landberg 1920-1942, III:2474; Piamenta 
1990-1991, II:393). 


sarah ‘go’ (Piamenta 1990-1991, 1I:220). 

Line 11 

qayimaqam, ‘governor’ (Redhouse 1890, 1429). 

Line 14 

ista‘mal ‘make’; this meaning of the verb is not CA, nor does it 
find a place in the Yemeni lexicographical literature at our dis- 
posal, though Dozy (1881, II:157) gives us fabriquer. 
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Line 15 

mihraq, plural mahariq, ‘kiln’ (Piamenta 1990-1991, 1:90). 

Line 16 

quss/qiss usually appears as juss/jiss in CA (Lane 1863-1893, 
428), as well as in the vernaculars (Piamenta 1990-1991, II:67— 
68); from the Persian gaj or kaj (Steingass 1930, 1016, 1074). 


Linguistic Notes 


The text is written in LMA and contains a mixture of Classical 
Arabic (CA) and San‘ani Arabic (SA), also including the use of 
purely CA features used outside the accepted norms of CA gram- 
matical norms.’ Before the detailed linguistic observations below, 
three general features of the grammar of the text may be high- 
lighted here. 


1) the masculine plural nominal and adjectival ending in the 
oblique case -in in all grammatical environments; e.g., li-anna al- 
maqhawiyyin ma‘dumin fi sanban ‘because there were no innkeep- 


ers in Sanban’ (In. 3); 


2) the complete lack of alif al-tanwin; e.g., ?asharnd sahar ‘azim 
(In. 5); 
3) the complete lack of ’alif al-wiqdyah; e.g., yasta‘milu (In. 15). 


Items of lexical interest are dealt with in the Commentary above. 
The following linguistic observations are presented line by line, 


as they occur in the Arabic text. 


° For a fuller discussion of LMA and its features, see Bellem and Smith 
(2014, 9-10). 
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Line 1 

ma‘a-nd. SA has ma‘a-ha with the 3fs pronominal suffix and ma‘a- 
with all plural pronominal suffixes (Watson 1993, 196). 

Lines 1-2 

wa-niyyat-na naif radda‘ literally ‘our intention [was] that we get 
to know Rada’. No verb ‘to be’ is expressed and the subject noun 
(niyyat-nd) is linked to the verb (naif) asyndetically. 

Line 2 

kunna nubsir al-rubah fi-ha is thus a relative clause whose ante- 
cedent is qi‘an. 

Line 3 

wa-wajjahna. Form II = CA form V, wa-tawajjahnd. 


wa-dahalnda ’amsaynd ‘we went in and spent the night’. The two 
verbs are linked asyndetically. 

Line 4 

miyatayn sufra ‘200 hides’. The first part of the idafah construc- 


tion retains the final niin of the dual ending. 


bi-yadbag-hunn/bi-dbag-hunn ‘which he tans’, i.e., habitually, as a 
profession. The bi- prefix with the prefix conjugation verb “ex- 
presses continuous and habitual aspect” (Watson 1993, 62, 78 
ff.); “une valeur de concomitance” (Naim 2009, 72). The femi- 
nine singular antecedent, sufra, is followed in the asyndetic rela- 


tive clause by the feminine plural pronominal suffix -hunn. 
fa-hajjamayn ‘alay-nd ‘they (feminine plural) attacked us’. The 
feminine plural suffix conjugation is always -ayn in SA (Watson 


1993, 56). The collective noun gaml serving as subject following 
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the plural verb hajjamayn is construed as a feminine plural here 


and in the previous sentence, wa-l-qgaml malan-hunn. 


-asharna. Form IV = CA form I, sahirnd, followed by a cognate 
accusative, sahar ‘azim. 

Line 5 

yawm tani, for al-yawn al-tani, is used commonly in the text. 
Line 6 

bi-yastagil/bi-stagil; see above, In. 4. 

The plural noun farid is qualified by the feminine plural adjective 
radda‘iyyat. 

Line 7 


hamsin gamal muhammalat milh. The numeral is followed by the 
singular noun gamal, which is then qualified by the feminine plu- 
ral participle muhammalat. 


Line 9 


fi wasat al-stig. The sdd replaces the CA sin in pronunciation be- 


cause of the following emphatic ta’. 


al-stiqg haqq madinat radd‘ ‘the market of the town of Rada’. An 
example of the common analytic genitive; haqq is the only pos- 
sessive linker used in YA (Naim 2009, 115-16); it can be declined 
(Behnstedt 1987, 62). 


wa-lam wafaqat al-hawaga ‘but it [the samsara] was not to the 
gentleman’s liking’. Lam with the suffix conjugation negating past 


time—a common feature in J’s text. 
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Line 10 

Sallaynd ‘we took’. For the vernacular suffix conjugation of the 
doubled verb, see Bellem and Smith (2014, 12). Watson (2009, 
114) proposes that the form is due to an ‘-ay-’ infix rather than 
the common interpretation, that a geminate verb in the vernacu- 
lar is, as it were, turned into a verb with third radical y@ and the 
gemination retained. 

Lines 10-11 

fa-sarah al-hawaga wa-katibu-h sallami ‘alay-h ‘the gentleman and 
his secretary went and greeted him’. Note that sallamti is plural 
here and linked asyndetically to the preceding clause. 

Line 11 

wa-l-hawaga wa-katibu-h tala 7ild al-qal‘a ‘the gentleman and his 
secretary climbed up to the citadel’. The form tala is plural. 
Line 12 

jami‘ al-dir haqq rada‘ ‘all the buildings of Rada‘. See above, In. 
9. 

Line 13 

li-anna-hu ‘amar-ha al-sultan ‘abd al-wahhab ‘because Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab built it’. Note the damir al-Sa’n, here in bold. 

Lines 15-16 

?absar hamsa maharigq alladi yahriqu fi-hinn al-quss ‘he saw five 
kilns in which they were burning limestone’. In an interesting 
example of mixed Arabic, the indefinite antecedent mahdriq 
(grammatically feminine singular?) is qualified by the relative 
clause introduced by alladi followed by the feminine plural pro- 
nominal suffix -hinn. The form alli is the usual SA relative pro- 


noun, irrespective of the number and gender of the antecedent 
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(Naim 2009, 121); alladi is the only relative pronoun used 
throughout the text. 


Line 16 
bi-yadribayn/bi-dribayn. See In. 4 above. 


34. ORA VE-SIMHA (1917)! 


Esther-Miriam Wagner 


Transcription 


wep 6 Aye yna aro ond TRT NTI nnw 76 °%4>en Sapo neta IRI Iya 
nxdy 29 >5y x72 oxd 1778 TIT NTS TTT RN 2,A TP pyA NWA RIP? XT 
van doxp max yoo pm 4,naans Day AYA MATA Ws NPR LIP 3sryaTy 
ome ji7d1 nzies neaqy 78 den onaxi S,nnw nxdy npr pndt doen tyxp 
mpl xixi ary pa odds nodose atand> ngaydsy mart agmdbsx xy nadp 
Day ayn nat. Ws 5x ary ata aN -winxn > andi adios jw 
»8585 Tryna cunyan Tox aRmbsx tan 76 55> ongay xvdy nadp prd ,nnona 

sTaxdaa aunty 


Arabic Transcription 

ley pay dalel axe po Ton) dls lasy nny 3 hes Sap wile Slo be 
Maw ore (db dhe ly OY pa cP WD NS sadly boy PPT NWA | 4 
shied Heli pile UU og 9) aoe camry TIDINI DAT INYA MIATA WR SysIb |iy 


sul bale 8 al eT MIT (2 Met ily IND OMe Edy opal 
A) hs Ddiy Jl od feaer-r) Uly Agence ct Cyt! pd Jl crollioy oul chal Ey33)4 


' Taken from the book Ora ve-Simha published in Jerba in 1917. I re- 
ceived this book as a present from Dr Melonie Schmierer-Lee, who pur- 
chased it on Ebay. 


? The binding of Isaac. 
> Evening prayer. 
* Opening of daily evening prayer. 


° Morning prayer. 


© Esther-Miriam Wagner, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.40 
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Lele ele oY AINA DAY AIYA ATT WR Aes coh ole ls cegale 
ELIS, (ie) g Meal Shes cindy cll Ugsll ole 8 fe oles 


Translation 


After this, the community began to pray the morning prayer. The 
pious man had an original prayer book in his hand. He began to 
read the Parasha ha-Aqedah. His son also had the prayer book in 
his hand, but he began to pray the evening prayer and read with 
force the opening of the prayer. When his father heard (this), he 
said to him: “What are you praying? Whereas this is the time for 
the morning prayer, you are praying the evening prayer.” His son 
replied to him: “You turned the day upside down for me, and the 
morning has been brought to the West, and the world has grown 
dark before our eyes. I began to see the whole world at night not 
day, and therefore I must pray the opening of the evening prayer. 
You turned my morning into night on this day, on which you took 
me with you to prayer and you made me tremble with your 


words.” 


Commentary 


Snp> and 7’on>. The community and the pious man are the sub- 
jects in these clauses, so these are clear examples that here and 
in other places the article is spelled only with lam instead of a 


ligature of ’alif and lam. 


Geminated consonants are expressed through double spelling, as 
in xn ‘prays’, nno%5% ‘darkened’, and n’t77) ‘has been brought’. 


The phrase 7>xx ynn is somewhat unclear. ynn is the Maghrebian 


particle expressing belonging, asl conveys ‘origin, root’. I have 
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translated this as ‘original’, as this made the most sense in rela- 
tion to the following story. 


wxn ‘what’. A contraction of an emphatic particle ha- and Ma- 
ghrebian as. 


The root q‘d is used as an auxiliary verb to express present con- 


tinuous action. 


The verb baqd is used as an auxiliary verb to express the start of 


an action. 


The short passage, as well as the whole book from which the ex- 
cerpt is taken, contains a large range of unusual connectives. For 


example, bash is used to express ‘so that’. 


-winxn ‘is not’. 


35. A ‘MANDAZO-ARABIC’ LETTER FROM 
LADY DROWER’S CORRESPONDENCE 


Charles Haberl 


Transcription 


yolawe) arlLoo 1 

oggad eHale cHas{axoqas} .2 

yas eoitroe yelog Slalasoc 49051 3 

gpa sas| poglawey arlLo0 yoeqpeap alaly 4 

attetlag olyak jattogp yrysias| ayes oq 5 

artoalétas axladjas aya yocas| year atiog = .6 
ogsSjqpasb Stwad youjat qjoqjas atar w All pos .7 
aya ayocail Saag, adjasilo voottfla, yr aged a414yc| 8 
gocalo 0gaS| ogqagadad qjoajas ogaStqpasil ads 9 

tSrag aya: ocaglay Jatt aya ayogp patinyas| .10 

oLew ce Hoga alele ailelog Aawo alas sas, .11 

Sloe Hatfavlos Hawalo Sloe eqp yore Stal gas} 12 
Jadak, Fawoga® yasjar{ Soe ocad ast Aawogp 004 13 
Sia Aevoap .14 

oclt¥og| qparagsialo clyc8l yee Hasjalas aya (15 

Havott Sarocs| (16 

ayeqpoe yaSfal HatkaY sclafl aya intgas|oges| 17 
Haag! cjogae poapo yelSay Say Hog qpaxityas{ (18 
ocf@ad sjocas| 10g yobSax Sodas qaLs| ayo alely alelog 19 
ccew fast Jocaw ayattast payatiana: Hetiag ayas{aye 20 
ocattad yejaSjars ocaSt® ocalog Haw eScl yall yee 97 
yostooe AH Sad sasty yor ch ay Heat 5} 99 


© Charles Haberl, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.41 
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Arabic Transcription 


Capes pel 

Lele ob jb bln 

Shits! Gael Atle VL Se 

Beit Kh seat Up! hehe YS 

ald WWF ble ggele Uly 

Lee Maly G5lyjly LLe Obl ab Ube 

leper ley coal) obsl Slily Elie plawaty 
Uly UL bo cys ILS) pl bb oy Lay Buy; 
GL Leb Leall> ibily epee le 13 


SIE Uly LBL Sb bly ble Garg 

al calaSWle ae VI ol cam ay PEL 

AIS jlalay gh el cLisls lola (1). 
jel pale. 

Wold sb Y! op 5S ey SLY bly. 

dso peewee 

rk OLY 14S eS bly Ge eye 
US shel Gli! -SSU Sls ole ques . 
byl) SLL Sle eS SG IIS dye LOUIS exile . 
ler Sb SLL he cube Fy SELL bly . 
Ly oailaliy bla LYle je spl Cae 


Translation 


(1) “May you have health!” (2) “I praise God with my pure heart.” 
(3) Makki says hello, he kisses your hand. (4) Klila Shishyan, 


“may you have good health.” Your letter (5) has arrived, and I 


am grateful. I brought a large, (6) ancient Treasure, a hundred 


years old, and an amulet, a Liturgical Prayerbook, (7) a ruling tem- 


plate, and a Book of Refrains. There are devotions in the Refrains 


and a collection of the Blessed (8) Oblation when we set up the 
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mandi. We make the tarydna, (9) and I read the collection and the 
banner hymns. Unfortunately, (10) your letter came to us when 
I was in Halfaya, my brother (11) having died, and I left after- 
wards. My dear Klila, I swear by the House of Life (12) that I did 
not know it. (13) I came on Sunday to Baghdad, (14) the first day 
of the Mandaean month, which we celebrate on the eighth day 
of (15) the month of July, and I delivered the library [to] the 
Justice Inspector, (16) Mr Drower. (17) He was not at his office, 
and I had left Baghdad when (18) your letter came. As a result, 
you are saying, ‘I will examine the book with my eye’. (19) Dear 
Klila, I am not a liar, you say, ‘I’ll give 100 rupees’, (20) and I’ll 
be poor from it, and I truly love you, sister of the House of Life. 
(21) The library cost me 180 rupees. (22) From Qurna, W.Sh. 


Kumayt Ram bar Yasmin. 


Commentary 


This is an undated letter from the personal correspondence of 
Stefana Drower (1879-1972) appearing here courtesy of Jorunn 
J. Buckley. The author of the letter is Sh. Kumayt Ram bar 
Yasmin, a priest of the Mandowi family who was then resident in 
the city of al-‘Amara, roughly 340 km southeast of Baghdad. The 
letter details the purchase of the Drower Collection manuscripts 
13, 14, and 22 (herein described as ‘the Treasure’), which are 
presently in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. The letter is written in 
a form of colloquial Arabic similar to the Iraqi standard, but with 
a few unexpected features, such as the use of the personal pro- 
noun ana instead of °ani. Its orthography shares some features 


with Mandaic, such as the elimination of the preposition b- before 
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the word bit ‘house’ and the spelling of final -i. Additionally, the 
author indiscriminately represents the vowels i, 6, and é with the 
letter o, which possibly reflects the phenomenon of *imala or rais- 
ing, as this sound is often realized as a mid front [e] in the re- 
ceived pronunciation of Mandaic in Iraq, corresponding to the 
articulation of historical /a/ (fatha) in the gelet Arabic dialects. 
In the transcription below, I have normalised the Mandaic words 
to conform to Arabic orthography, to reflect the traditional Iraqi 
pronunciation of Mandaic and to minimise potential confusion 
between the two systems. 

Line 1 

astita nihwilik. The first few lines consist of Classical Mandaic for- 
mulae. These particular formulae are employed to open many 
compositions, particularly letters. The verb is a base stem imper- 
fective from the root h-w-”/,, in the 3ms form, with a 3ms enclitic 
indirect object, literally meaning ‘may it (health) be for you’. 
Line 2 

msabba mari b-libbi dakya. The first word is a passive participle 
from the causative stem of the verb vs-b-"/, ‘to praise’. 

Line 3 

Makki yusallim ‘alék yabiis ’ideek. Sh. Kumayt refers here to his 
son, the famous Iraqi actor Makki Al-Badri (16/6/1925- 
5/8/2014), whom Drower first met when he was still a small 
child. 
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Line 4 

klila Sigyan astita nihwilkun. The salutation returns to Mandaic, 
using the same standard formula found in In. 1, albeit with the 
2pl suffix (“may there be health for [all of] you’). Klila ‘crown’ is 
the Mandaic equivalent of Drower’s given name, Stefana; Sigyan 
is the Mandaic form of her mother’s name. 

Lines 4-5 

maktubi¢ ja w-ana mamniin. It is in the second of these lines that 
we find the first colloquial features of this text, namely the form 
of the 2fs possessive suffix -i¢ instead of the more standard -ki. 
Also noteworthy in this context is the apparent lenition of the 
glottal stop in ja ‘it came’ (< ja’a) and w-ana ‘and P (<wa-’ana). 
Lines 5-7 

jabit Ginza kabira ‘atiqa tarih miyyat sinna wa-zrazta wa-Qlasta wa- 
tastir sbaga w-’Anyani. Here one encounters the colloquial verb 
jab ~ yjib ‘to bring’ together with the names of some well-known 
Mandaic compositions, the Ginza Rabba or Great Treasure, and 
the Qulasta and Inyani, which were published together as the Ca- 
nonical Prayerbook of the Mandaeans (Drower 1959). The hun- 
dred-year-old Treasure mentioned here was likely accessioned 
into the Drower Collection as Dc 22, which is dated to 1831 and 
was purchased by Drower in 1936 (Buckley 2010, 106-7). The 
words tastir [sic] sbdga (4é\.o ,5) refer to the template used 
when ruling manuscript pages to ensure that the writing follows 
straight lines, a photo of which appears in Buckley (2010, Plate 
8). 
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Lines 7-8 

b-Anyani rahmi wa-majmii‘a Zidga Briha min nitras 7il-manda, 
nsawwi tarydna. The Blessed Oblation (Zidqa Briha) is a ritual per- 
formed on certain occasions, in this instance for the consecration 
of the mandi, the structure which is the site of many Mandaean 
rituals, and the making of the tarydna, the clay table on which 
the ritual is performed. The use of min ‘at the time’ is another 
colloquial feature of this text. The verb derived from vt-r-s (often 
Vt-r-s) ‘to consecrate’ derives from Mandaic and is particular to 
the Mandaean ritual vocabulary. 

Lines 8-9 

w-ana qra 7il-majmi‘a w-anydni darafsa. The word darafsa or 
darfas refers to the ritual banner employed during baptism, con- 
sisting of a length of white silk wrapped around a wooden cross- 
piece. Banner hymns (cf. Drower 1959, 330-47) are recited dur- 
ing the ritual of erecting, unfurling, and dismantling this banner 
in the Jordan. 

Lines 9-11 

ma‘a-l-asaf maktibi¢ jana w-ana b-il-Halfaya w-ana hityya mat wa- 
tallit ahar. Halfaya is a plateau 35 km southeast of al-‘Amara. 
The colloquial form hityya ‘my brother’ appears here in place of 
the standard ’ahi. The colloquial form tallit replaces standard 
talit, in which the ‘ has assimilated to the preceding L. 

Lines 11-12 

‘azizti klila w-a‘ad Bit Hayya m-a‘lam bih. The House of Life is a 
location within the ‘lightworld’, although it often stands meto- 


nymically for the latter. While one would expect the preposition 
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b-, in Mandaic texts this preposition is regularly not written be- 
fore the word bit. 

Lines 12-14 

jit yom il-ahad ‘al-Bagddad, yom ras Sahar il-mandaya, yom tamin b- 
Sahar ngarraz Sahar Tammuz. The form ngarraz is evidently 
nuqarraz ‘we celebrate, extol’. During the 24-year period in which 
Drower lived in Baghdad, the 8th of Tammiiz (July) fell on a Sun- 
day (yom il-ahad) in 1923, 1928, 1934, and finally in 1945. The 
aforementioned Treasure (DC 22) was the subject of a letter from 
another priest, Sh. Negm, who wrote Drower on 2 February 1936 
to inform her that it had arrived and that he would send it with 
the next mail. Therefore, it seems likely that this letter was com- 
posed in 1934. In that year, the date 8 July indeed corresponded 
to the first day of Tabit / Gadyd, the twelfth month of the Man- 
daean calendar. 

Lines 15-16 

w-ana sallamit bet il-ginzi li-mfattis il-‘adl Mistar Drawar. The 
phrase bét il-ginzi ‘library’, an Arabic calque on Mandaic bit ginzi, 
literally means ‘house of the treasures’ or ‘treasury’. Edwin 
Drower, Stefana Drower’s husband, served as the Inspector-Gen- 
eral of the Iraqi Ministry of Justice from 1922 to 1946. 

Lines 17-18 

miu ‘amaktab[a] w-ana tallit Bagdad liman yajini maktubic. The first 
two words of this sentence appear to be mi‘a maktub, but this 
would be meaningless in this context. We know from context that 
Drower had not yet acquired the manuscript or paid for it. So 
they must mean something along the lines of ‘he was not at his 
office’. For tallit, see In. 11 above. 
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Line 18 

‘ad ’inti tagilin ’asawwif b-‘éni li-ktab. The conjunction ‘dd ‘but; 
therefore, as a result’ is another colloquial feature, as is the voic- 
ing of q in tagiilin ‘you (f) say’. 

Line 19 

‘azizti klila, ana mus kaddab. The negative particle mis is a collo- 
quial feature, as is the plosivisation of the fricative d in kaddab. 
Lines 19-20 

tagilin ‘at miyyat rubiyya w-ana minna faqir w-a™hibannié tarani 
hayat Bit Hayya. Drower glosses the verb ‘at as ‘I will give’, prob- 
ably reflecting standard Arabic *u“ti; in its place, one would ex- 
pect ’anti. If this is indeed the meaning, it is conjugated as if it 
came from a hollow root. The form ’ahibanni¢c, standard Arabic 
-uhibu-ki, is less problematic, save for the anomalous -n- before 
the object suffix. This may reflect an energic form. The colloquial 
form hayat ‘sister’ appears here in place of standard ’uht. For Bit 
Hayya, see In. 11 above. 

Line 21 

bet l-ginzi sar ‘aléya b-miyya w-tamanin rubiyya. For bet I-ginzi, see 
In. 15 above. As with the word -5ax, inti, Sh. Kumayt sometimes 
indicates final -i by means of the letters -+, a device borrowed 
from Mandaic orthography. 

Line 22 

min qurna, wali sieh Kmét Ram bar Yasmin. 

Sh. Kumayt closes his letter with a few words that have presented 
particular difficulties for its readers, including native speakers of 
Iraqi Arabic. The location from which (min) Sh. Kumayt writes is 


evidently Qurna, a town roughly 100 km due south of al-‘Amara 
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and 74 km northwest of Basra, but he has written this word with 
the letter . (qirna) rather than the expected » (*qurna). The 
spelling of his title, sieh (for standard Arabic Sayh ‘old man; 
sheikh’) reflects the monophthongization of the historical diph- 
thong and its subsequent division into two segments, which is 
characteristic of colloquial Arabic in this region. Between the two 
words is the word wali ‘guardian; authorized agent’, which pos- 
sibly refers to Sh. Kumayt’s role in securing these documents on 


Drower’s behalf. 


36. AN ANECDOTE ABOUT JUHA (1920S) 


Tania Maria Garcia-Arévalo 


Unknown author. Printed by Maklif Najar in Sousse, Tunisia, 
first half of the 20th century. 


Transcription 


onddsx nana xni 

Dn TAXI OTTPNS Anaxgnysx non ay 574 a2 74 nxand nbn 7av7 1rd 
xTauands ox .nondx warn Jaton oioon ond>x s>xpi xmxdoi anand oxpi 
mandds to noxnbs tyar .bd>sx inva pavds ->xp on :xnxd21 87518 mand 
mnna>x ad>p1 xd ONps .paxposr inva onddsx tRo xp on .xaxdai andxndx 
Np) APROX 7D 

londox xnves? nanabsx tNn 


Arabic Transcription 


rll day y bee 

aly gee Lely elds Mle! ob ade be dey 3 Slo eb 3b hb olf 
ly teod Sty Stl pla poll og Claghiy epee grabll 1 Jy LOIS dad 
os WAS ASW! dood) Cas CI [eS sary. fol deere Shite! SB ai: LMS 
1 SB dels! 3 dep! Noy Lae pl oy ares, goal ole SE 

Lol Larvae dep! ole 


© Tania Maria Garcia-Arévalo, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0208.42 
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Translation 


Juha and the meat pot 

While he was cooking three pieces of meat, three of his friends 
came in. One of them came forward, picked up a piece of meat, 
ate it, and said: “The meat is bland and you have to add salt.” 
The second got up and took another piece of meat and ate it. 
Then he said: “The cook was short on vinegar.” Finally, the third 
took the third piece of meat and ate it. Then he said: “This meat 
lacks heat.” Juha stood up, turned the pot over on the ground, 


and said: “This pot is missing the meat!” 


Commentary 


One of the most relevant issues in Judaeo-Arabic literature in its 
modern and contemporary period is its spelling. In the case of 
North Africa, the phonetic principle of how to transcribe Arabic 
divides the area into two groups. The orthography of the first 
group, consisting of Libya, Tunisia, and eastern Algeria, closely 
followed Classical Judaeo-Arabic norms, differing from the or- 
thography characteristic of the second group, comprising Oran, 
Morocco, and western Algeria, which was further removed (Tobi, 
2014, 142). The text presented here is, in fact, a faithful reflec- 
tion of the evolved Arabised orthography produced in modern 
Tunisia. 

General features that both groups exhibit are the redupli- 
cation of consonants to represent medial, but never final, Sadda 
(gemination), as well as ’alef to represent the different types of 


-alif (maqsira, mamdiida, wasla) without any distinction between 
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them. Also, ’alif is used to represent the morphophonemic defi- 
nite article al-, without any changes before ‘sun’ or ‘moon?’ letters. 
As in most Judaeo-Arabic texts, the interdentals are lost in favour 
of dentals, corresponding to Jewish dialects in Tunisia, which in 
their oral variety have lost this feature, too. 

The verbal system of modern Tunisian Judaeo-Arabic does 
not differ dramatically of that of Classical Arabic. The main di- 
vergences can be found in the phonetic rules applied to the con- 
jugations and in the use of afformatives and preformatives. We 
find a similar situation in nominal morphology, where nominal 
patterns do not vary from Classical Arabic, and the changes are 
restricted to vocalisation due to the impossibility of short vowels 


in open syllables. 
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